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F ever the ſtory of any private man's adventures] inthe 

world were worth making public, and were accepta- 

ble when publiſhed, the Editor 1 this account thinks 
this will e 


The wonders of this man's life exceeded all that (he 
thinks) is to be found extant; the life of one man being 
ſcarcely capable of a greater variety. 


The ſtory is told with modeſty, with ſeriouſneſs, and 
with a religious application of events to the uſes to 
| which wiſe men always apply them, viz. to the inſtruc- 
tion of others by their example, and to juſtify and ho- 
nour the wiſdom of Providence in all the variety of our 
\ eircumſtances, let them happen how they will. 


The Editor believes the thing to be a juſt hiſtory of 
facts; neither is there any appearance of fiction in it; 
and whoever thinks, becauſe all ſuch things are diſpatch- 
ed, that the improvement of it, as well to the diverſion 
as inſtruction of the reader, will be the ſame ; and 
as ſuch, he thinks, without farther compliment to the 
world, he does _ a great ſervice in the publica- 
tion. 


DANIEL DE FOE, 


* LIFE A ADVENTURES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


1 WAS born in the year 1632, in the city of York, 
of a good family, though not of that country, my 
father being a foreigner of Bremen, who ſettled firſt at 
Hull : he got a good eſtate by merchandize, and leave» 
ing off his trade, lived afterwards at York, from whence 
he had married my mother, whoſe relations were named 
Robinſon, a very good family in that country, and from 
whom I was called Robinſon Kreutznaer ; but by uſual 
corruption of words in England, we are now called, nay, 
we call ourſelves, and write our name Cruſoe; and ſo 
my companions always called me. 
I had two elder brothers, one of whom was a lieute- 
nant-colonel to an Engliſh regiment of foot in Flanders, 
| formerly commanded by the tamous Colonel Lockhart, 
and was killed at the battle near Dunkirk, againſt the 
Spaniards : what became of my ſecond brother I never 
knew, any more than my father or mother did know 
what was become of me. | : 
Being the third ſon of the family, and not bred to any 
trade, my head began to be filled very early with ram- 
bling thoughts : my father, who was very ancient, had 
given me a competent ſhare of learning, as far as houſe- 
education and a country free-ſchool generally go, and 
deſigned me for the Jaw ; but I would be ſatisfied with 
nothing but going to ſea: and my inclination to this 
led me ſo ſtrongly againſt the will, nay the commands, 
of my father, and againſt all the entreaties and perfua- 
ſions of my mother and other friends, that there ſeemed 
to be ſomething fatal, in that propenſion of nature, 
eee ee to the life of miſery which was to be- 
al me. | | N 8 
My father, a wiſe and grave man, gave me ſerious 

and excellent counſel againſt what he forefaw was my 
5 1 defign 
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deſign. He called me one morning into his chamber, 
where he was confined by the gout, and expoſtulated 
very warmly with me upon this ſubject; he aſked me 
what reaſons, more than a mere wandering inclination, 
I had for leaving my father's houſe and my native coun- 
try, where I might be well introduced, and had a pro- 


_ ſpect of raiſing my fortune by application and induftry, - 


with a life of eaſe and pleaſure: he told me, it was men 


of deſperate fortunes on one hand, or of aſpiring ſuperior - 
fortunes on the other, and who went abroad upon ad- 


ventures, to riſe by enterprize, and make themſclves fa- 
mous in undertakings of a nature out of the common 
road; and theſe things were all either too far above me, 


or ton far below me; that mine was the middle ftate, 
or what might be called the upper ſtation of low life, 


which he had found, by long experience, was the beſt 
ſtate in the world, the moſt ſuited to human a a 
not = kg to the miſeries and hardſhips, the labour 


and ſufferings of the mechanic part of mankind, and not 
embarraſſed with the pride, luxury, ambition, and envy 


of the upper partof mankind. He told me I might judge 
of the abe of this ſtate, by this one thing, viz. 
that this was the ſtate of life which all other people en- 
vied ; that kings have frequently lamented the miſerable 
conſequences of being born to great things, and wiſhed 
they had been placed in the middle of the two extremes, 
between the mean and the great; that the wiſe man gave 
his teſtimony to this, as the juſt. ſtandard of true felicity, 
when he prayed to have neither poverty nor riches, 

He bade me obſerve it, and I ſhould always find, 
that the calamities of life were ſhared among the upper 
and lower part of mankind ; but that the middle ſtation 
had the feweſt diſaſters, and was not expoſed to ſo many 
viciſſitudes as the higher or lower part of mankind ; 
nay, they were not ſubjected to ſo many diſtempers and 


uneaſineſſes, either of body or mind, as thoſe were, who; 


by vicious living, luxury, and extravagancies on one 

hand, or by hard labour, want of neceſſaries, and mean 

or inſufficient diet, on the other hand, bring diſtempers 
| EE 1 upon 


ROBINSON -CRUSOF. 7 
upon themſelves by the natural conſequences of their 
way of living; that the middle ſtation of lire was cal- 
culated for all kind of virtues, and all kind of enjoy- 
ments; that Peace and Plenty were the handmaids of a 
middle fortune; that temperance, moderation, quietneſs, 
health, ſociety, all agreeable diverſions, and all defirable 
pleaſures, were the bleſſings attending the middle ſta- 
tion of life; that this way men went filently and ſmooth- 
ly through the world; and comfortably out of it; not 
embarraſſed with the labours of the hands, or of the hend; 
not ſold to à life of ſlavery for daily bread, or harraſſed 
with perplexed circumſtances, whichrob the ſoul of peace, 
and the y of reſt ; not enraged with the paſſion of 
envy, or the ſecret burning laſt of ambition for great 
things; but in eaſy circumſtances, ſliding gently through 
the world, and ſenſibly taſting the ſweets of living, 
without the bitter; feeling that they are happy, and 
learning by every day's experience to know it more 
ſenſibly. : | 
After this, he preſſed me earneſtly, and in the moſt 
affectionate manner, not to play the young man, or to 
precipitate myſelf into miſeries, which nature, and the 
ſtation-of life I was born in, ſeemed to have provided 
againſt ; that I was under no neceſſity of ſeeking my 
bread ; that he would do well for me, and endeavour 
to enter me fairly into the ſtation of life which he had 
been juſt recommending to me; and that if I was not 
very eaſy and happy in the world, it muſt be my mere 
fate or fault that muſt hinder it ; and that he ſhould have 
nothing to anſwer for, having thus diſcharged his duty, 
in warning me againit meaſures which he knew would be 
to my hurt: ina word, that as he would do very kind 
things for me, if I would ftay and ſettle at home, as he 
directed; ſo he would not have ſo much hand in my 
misfortunes, as to give me any encouragement to go 


away: and to cloſe all, he told me, Thad my elder brother 


for an example, to whom he had uſed the ſame earneſt 
perſuaſions, to keep him from going into the Low Coun- 
try wars, but could not beta, his young deſires 


W prompting 
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rompting him to run into the army, where he was 
Filled; and though, he ſaid, he would not ceaſe to Pay 
for me, yet he would venture to ſay to me, that if I did 
take this fooliſh ſtep, God would not bleſs mez and I would 


have leiſure hereafter to reflect upon having neglected his 


counſel, when there might be none to aſſiſt in my recovery, 
I obſerved in this laſt part of his diſcourſe, which was 
truly prophetic, though I ſuppoſe my father did not 
know it to be ſo himſelf; I ſay I obſerved the tears run 
down his face very plentifully, eſpecially when he ſpoke 
of my brother who was killed; and that when he ſpoke 
of my having leiſure to repent, and none to aſſiſt me, he 
was ſo moved, that he broke off the diſcourſe, and told me 

his heart was ſo full he could ſay no more to me. 
I was ſincerely afflicted with this diſcourſe, as indeed 


who could be otherwiſe; and I reſolved not to think 


of going abroad any more, but to ſettle at home, ac- 
cording to my father's defice : but, alas! a few days 
wore it all off; and, in ſhort, to prevent any of my ta- 


ther's farther importunities, in a few weeks after, I re- 


ſolved to run quite away from him. However, I did 


not act ſo haſtily neither, as the firſt heat of my reſolu- 


tion prompted ; but I took my mother at a time when 
I thought her a little pleaſanter than ordinary; and told 
her, that my thoughts were ſs entirely bent upon ſeeing the 
world, that I ſhould never ſettle to any thing with relolu- 


tion enough to £0 through with it; and my father had 
1 


better give me his conſent, than force me to go without 


it; that I was now eighteen years old, which was too 


late to go apprentice to a trade, orclerk to an attorney; 


that I was ſure, if I did, I ſhould never ſerve out my 
time, but I ſhould certainly run away from my maſter 


before my time was out, and go to ſea; and if ſhe would 


ſpeak to*my father to let me go one voyage abroad, 
it T came home again, and did not like it, I would go 
no more, and I would promiſe, by a double diligence, 
to recover the time I had loft. 2 
This put my mother into a great paſſion: ſhe told 
me, ſue knew it would be to no purpoſe to e 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, Ds 
father upon any ſuch ſubje& ; that he knew too well 
what was my intereſt, to gFe his conſent to any thing 
ſo much for my hurt; and that ſhe wondered how I 


could think of any fuch thing, after the diſcourle I had 


had with my father, and ſuch Kind and tender expreſ- 
ſions as ſhe knew my father had uſed to me: and that, 
in ſhort, if I would ruin myſelf, there was no help for 
me; but I might depend I ſhould never have their con- 


ſent to it; that, for her part, ſhe would not have fo 


much hand in my deſtruction; and I ſhouid never have 
it to ſay, that my mother was willing, when my fa- 
ther was not. | 


Though my mother refuſed to move it to my father, 
yet I heard afterwards, that ſhe reported all the diſcourſe 


to him: and that my father, after ſhewing a great con- 
cernat it, {aid to her, with a ſigh—* That boy might 
© be happy, if he would ſtay at home; but if he goes 
© abroad, he will be the moſt miſcrable wretch that ever 
* was born} I can give no conſent to it. 1 

It was not till almoſt a year after this that I broke 
looſe, though in the mean time I continued obſtinately 
deaf to all propoſals of ſettling to buſineſs, and fre- 
quently expoſtulated with my Fiber and mother, about 
their being ſo poſitively determined againſt what they 


knew my inclinations prompted me to. But being one 


day at Hull, whither I went caſually, and without any pur- 
poſe of making an elopement at that time; I ſay being 
there, and one of my companions being going by ſea to 
London, in his father's ſhip, and prompting me to go 
with them, with the common allurement of a ſeafaring 
man, that it ſhould coſtme nothing for my paſſage ; I con- 
ſulted neither father or mother any more, nor ſo much as 
ſent them word of it; but leaving them to hear ofit as they 
might, without aſking God's bleſſing or my father's, with- 
out any conſideration of circumſtances or conſequences, 
and in an ill-hour, (God knows) on the firſt of Sep- 
tember, 1651, I went on board a ſhip bound for London, 
Never any young adventurer's misfortunes, I believe, 


began ſooner, or continued longer, than mine: the ſhip 


was 
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was no ſooner got out of the Humber, but the wind 


began to blow, and the ſea to riſe in a moſt frightful man. 
ner; and as I had never been at ſea before, I was moſt 
inexpreſſibly ſick in body, and terrified in mind. I 
began now ſeriouſly to reflect upon what I had done, 
and how juſtly I was overtaken by the judgment of Hea- 
ven, for ſo my wickedly leaving my father's houſe, and 
abandoning my duty ; all the good counſel of my pa- 
rents, my P tears, and my mother's entreaties, 
came now freſh into my mind; and my conſcience, 
which was not yet come to the pitch of hardneſs to 
which it has been iince, reproached me with the con- 
tempt of advice, and the breach of my duty to God and 
— WY Wner,._ . 1 
All this while the ſtorm encreaſed, and the ſea ran 
very high, though nothing like what I have ſeen many 


times ſince; no, nor what I ſaw a few days after; but 


it was enough to affect me then, who was but a young 
failor, and had never known any thing of the matter. I 
expected every wave would have ſwallowed us up, and 


hat every time the ſhip fell down, as I thought it did, 


in the trough or hollow of the ſea, we ſhould never rite 
more. In this agony of mind I made many vows. and 
reſolutions, that if it would pleaſe God to ſpare my life 
in this one voyage, if ever I got once my. foot upon dry 
Jand again, I would go directly home to my father, and 
never {et it into a ſhip again while I lived ; that I would 
take his advice, and never run myſelf into ſuch miſeries 
as theſe any more. Now I ſaw plainly the goodneſs of 
his obſervations about the middle ſtation of life, how 
9 6 how comfortable he had lived all his days, and never 
had been expoſed to tempeſts at ſea, or trouble on 
More; and, in ſhort, I retolved that I would, like a 
true fepenting prodigal, go home to my father. 
Thee wife and fober thoughts continued all the 


._ while the ſtorm laſted, and indeed ſome time after; but 


the next day the wind was abated, and the ſea calmer, 

andT began to be a little.inured to it. However, I was 

yery grave for all that day, being alſo a little ſacks 
1 . "7, 3 
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| ROBINSON CRUSOE., or 
fill; but towards night the weather cleared up, the 
wind was quite over, and a charming fine evening fol- 
lowed ;\ the fun wen down perfectly clear, and roſe fo 
the next morning, and having little or no wind, and a 
ſmooth ſea, the fun ſhining upon it, the ſight was, as I 
thought, the moſt delightful I ever ſaw. | 
I had flept well in the night, and was now no more 
ſea-fick, but very cheerful ; looking with wonder upon 
the ſea, that was ſo rough and terrible the day bens 
and could be ſo calm, and fo pleaſant, in fo little a time 
after: and now, leſt my good reſolutions ſhould conti- 
nue, my companion, who had, indeed, enticed me away, 
came to me—* Well, Bob, ſays he, clapping me 
upon the ſhoulder, how do you do after it? I warrant 
© you were frighted, were not you laſt night, when it 
© blew but a cap full of wind? A cap full d'ye call 
© it!” ſaid I, it was a terrible ſtorm.*—* A ſtorm, you 
© fool, you!” replies he, do you call that a ftorm? 
© Why, it was nothing at all. Give us but a good ſhip, 
© and ſea room, and we think nothing of ſuch a ſquall 
of wind as that; but, your but a Re rater ſailor, 
© Bob; come, let us wake a bowl of punch, and we'll 
forget all that. D'ye ſee what charming weather tis 
© now?” To make ſhort this ſad part of my ſtory, we 
went the way of all ſailors ; the punch was made, and I 
was made half drunk with it, and in that one night's 
wickedneſs I drowned all my repentance, all my reflec- 
tions on my paſt conduct, and all my reſolutions for the 
future. In a word, as the ſea was returned to its 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and ſettled calmneſs, by the 
abatement of that ſtorm, ſo the hurry of my thoughts 
being over, my fears and apprehenfions of being ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea, being forgotten, and the current 
of my fever defires returned, I entirely forgot the 
vows and promiſes T made in my diſtreſs. I 
found, indeed, ſome intervals of reflection, and the ſerious 
thoughts did, as it were, endeavour to return again 
ſometimes ; but I ſhook them off, and rouzed myſelf 
irom them, as it were from a diſtemper ; and: 
| myſel 
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12 LIFE AND ADVENTURES Of 
myſelf to drinking and company, ſoon maſtered the return 
of thoſe fits, (for ſo I called them;) and I had, in five or 
{ix days, got as complete a victory over my conſcience, 
as any young fellow that reſolved not to be troubled with 
it could deſire : But I was to have another trial for it 
ſtill ; and Providence, as in ſuch caſes generally happens, 
reſolved to leave me entirely without excule ; for if I 
would not take this for a deliverance, the next was to be 
ſuch a one, as the worſt and moſt hardened wretch among 

us would confeſs both the danger and the mercy. -- 
The ſixth day of our being at ſea we came into Yar- 
mouth roads ; the wind having been contrary, and the 
weather cam, we had made but little way ſince the 
ſtorm, Here we were obliged to come to an anchor, 
and here we lay, the wind continuing contrary, viz. at 
8. W. for ſeven or eight days; during which time, 
a great many ſhips from Newcaſtle came into the ſame 
roads; as the common harbour where the ſhips might 

wait for a wind for the river. | 5 

We had not, however, rid here ſo long but we ſhould 
have tided it up the river, had not the wind blew too 
freſn; and, after we had lain four or five days, blew 
very hard. However, the roads being reckoned as good 
as an harbour, the anchorage good, and our ground 
_ tackle very ſtrong, our men were unconcerned, and 
not in the leaſt apprehenſive of danger ; but ſpent the 
time in reſt and mirth, after the manner of the ſea; but 
the eighth day in the morning, the wind increaſed, and 
we had all hands to work. to ſtrike our top-maſts, and 
make every thing ſnug and cloſe, that the ſhip might 
ride as eaſy as poſſible. By noon the ſea ran very high 
indeed, and our ſhip rid forecaſtle-in, ſhipped ſeveral 
ſeas, and we thought once or twice our anchor had come 
home: upon which our maſter ordered out the ſheet 
anchor; ſo that we rode with two anchors a-head, and 

the cables veered out to the better end. ok 
By this time it blew a terrible ſtorm indeed; and now 
I began to ſee terror and amazement inthe faces even of 
the ſcamen themſelves, The maſter, though vigilant 
| in 
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three of them drove, and came cloſe by us, running 


-away alſo, and make a clear deck. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. . „„ 

in the buſineſs of preferving the ſhip, yet as he went in 

and out of his cabin by me, I could hear him, ſoſtly to 

himſelf, ſay ſeveral times“ Lord be merciful to us! 

e ſhall be all loſt, we ſhall be all undone !* and the 

like. During theſe firſt hurries I was ſtupid, lying ſtill 

in my cabin, which was in the ſteerage, and cannot de- 

ſeribe my temper. I could ill reſume the firſt penitence 

which I had fo apparently trampled upon, and hardened 

myſelf againſt : I thought the bitterneſs of death had 

heen paſſed ; and that this would be nothing, too, like 

the firit. But when the maſter himſelf came by me, as 

I laid juſt now, and ſaid we ſhould be all loſt, I was 

dreadfully frighted. I got up out of my cabin, and 

looked out: but ſuch a diſmal fight I never ſaw ; the | 

{ea went mountains high, and broke upon us every three [i 

or four minntes. When I could look about, I could 

{ce nothing but diſtreſs round us: two ſhips that rid 
car ns, we found, had cut their maſts by the board, 

being deep laden; and our men cried out, that a ſhip 

which rid about a mile a-head of us was foundered. 

Two more ſhips, being driven from their anchors, were 

run out of the roads to fea, at all adventures, and that 

not with a maſt ſtanding. The light ſhips fared the 

beſt, as not ſo much labouring in the ſea; but two or 
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away with only their ſprit- ſail out before the wind. 
Towards the evening, the mate and boatſwain begged 
the maſter of our ſhip to let them cut away the fore- 
maſt, which he was very unwilling to do: but the boat- 
ſwain proteſting to him, that. if he did not, the ſhip 
would founder, he conſented; and when they had cut 
away the foremaſt, the main- maſt ſtood ſo Jools, and 
ſhook the ſhip ſo much, they were obliged to cut her 


Any one may judge what a condition I mult be in at 
all this, who was but a young ſailor, and who had been 
in ſuch a fright before at but a little. But if I can 
exprels at this diſtance the thoughts I had about me at 
that time, I was in ten-fold more herror of mind upon 

| a | .C | account 


14 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
account of my former convictions, and the having re- 
turned from them to the reſolutions I had wickedly taken 
at firſt, than I was at death itſelf; and theſe, added to 
the terror of the ſtorm, put me into ſuch a, condition, 
that T can by no words deſcribe it. But the worſt was 
not come yet; the ſtorm continued with ſuch fury, that 
the ſeamen themſelves acknowledged they had never 
ſeen a worſe. We had a good ſhip, but ſhe was deep 


laden, and wallowed in the ſea, that the ſeamen every 


now and then cried out ſhe would founder. , It was my 
advantage in one reſpect, that I did not know what they 
meant by founder, till T enquired. However, the 
ſtorm was ſo violent, that I ſaw what is not often ſeen, 
the maſter, the boatſwain, and ſome others more ſenſible 
than the reſt, at their prayers, and expecting every mo- 
ment the ſhip would go to the bottom. In the mid- 
dle of the night, and under all the reft of our diſtreſſes, 
one of the inen that had been down on purpoſe to ſce, 

cried out we had ſprung a leak ; another ſaid, there was 
four feet water in the hold. Then all hands were called 
to the pump. At that very word my heart, as J 
thought, died within me; and I fell backwards upon 
the ſide of my bed where I fat, into the cabin. However. 
the men rouzed me, ind told me, that I that was able 
to do nothing before, was as well able to pump as ano- 
ther; at which I ftirred up, and went to the pump, and 
worked very heartily. While this was doing, themaſter 
ſeeing ſome light colliers, who, not able to ride 
out the ſtorm, were obliged to ſlip and run away to the 
ſea, and would come near us, ordered to fire a gun as a 
fignal of diſtreſs. I, who knew nothing what they 
meant, was ſo ſurprized, that I thought the ſhip had 
broke, or ſome dreadful thing happened; in a word, 
I was ſo ſurpriſed, that I'fell down in a ſwoon. As this 


was a time when every body had his own life to think 


of, nobody minded me, or what was become of me ; but 
another man ſtepped up to the pump, and, thruſting me 
aſide with his foot, let me lie, thinking I had beed dead; 
and it was a great while before I came to myſelf, 

| | | We 
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We worked on, but the water increaſing in the hold, 


it was apparent that the ſhip would founder; and though 


the ſtorm began to abate a little, yet as it was not poſſi- 
ble ſhe could fwim till we might run into any port, ſo 
the maſter continued firing guns for help; and a light 


ſhip, who had rid it out juſt a head of us, ventured a 


boat out to help us. It was with the utmoſt hazard the 
boat came near us ; but it was impoſſible for us to get 
on board, or for the boat to lie near the ſhip's fide, till 


at laſt the mgn rowing very heartily, and venturing their 


lives to {ave ours, our men caſt them a rope over the 
ſtern with a buoy to it, and then veered it out a great 
length, which they, after muck labour and hazard, took 
hold of, and we hauled them cloſe under our ſtern, and 
got all into their boat. It was to no purpole for them 
or us, aſter we were in the boat, to think of reaching to 
their own ſhip ; ſo all agreed to let her drive, and only 
to pull her in towards ſhore as much as we could; and 
our maſter promiſed them, that if the boat was ſtaved 
upon ſhore, he wauld make it good to their maſter : 


ſo partly rowing, and partly driving, our boat went 


away to the northward, ſloping towards the ſhore, 


almoſt as far as Wintertonneſſe. | 
We were not much more than a quarter of an hour 


out of cur ſhip, but we ſaw her fink ; and then I 
underſtood, for the firſt time, what was meant by a 
ſhip foundering in the ſea. I muft acknowledge I 


| had hardly eyes to look up, when the ſeamen told 
me ſhe was ſinking; tor, from that moment they ra- 


ther put me into the boat, than that I might be ſaid 
to go in, my heart was as it were dead within me; 


partly with tright, partly with horror of mind, and 


the thoughts of what was yet before me. 
While we were in this condition, the men yet la- 


bouring at the oar to bring the boat near the ſhore, 


we could ſee (when our boat mounting the waves, 
we were able to ſee the ſhore) a great many people 
running along the ſtrand to aſſiſt us when we ſhould 


come ncar: but we made but flow way towards the 
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16 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ſhore: nor were we able to reach the ſhore, till he- 
ing paſt the light-houſe at Winterton, the ſhore falls 
off to the weſtward towards Croiner; and ſo the land 
broke off a little the violence of the wind. Here we 
got in, and though not without much difficulty, got 
all ſafe on ſhore, and walked afterwards on foot to 
Varmouth; where, as unfortunate men, we were uſed 


with great humanity, as well by the magiſtrates of 


the town, who aſſigned us good quarters, as by par- 
ticular merchants and owners of ſhips, and had money 
given us ſufficient to carry us either to London, or 
back to Hull, as we thought fit. | 1 
Had I now had the ſenſe to have gone back to 
Hull, and have gone home, I had been happy, and 
my father, an emblem of our Bleſſed Saviour's pa- 
rable, had even killed the fatted calf for me; for, hear- 
ing the ſhip I went away in, was caſt away in Yarmouth 
Road, it was a g 
that I was not drowned. | 

But my ill-fate puſhed me on now, with an obſtinacy 
that nothing could reſiſt; and though I had ſeveral times 
loud calls from my reaſon and my more compoſed judg- 
ment, to go home, yet I had no power to do it ; I know 
not what to call this; nor will I urge, that it is a ſe- 
cret-over-ruling decree that hurries us on to be the in- 
ſtruments of our own deſtruction, even though it be be- 
fore us, and that we puſh upon it with our eyes 1 

Certainly, nothing but ſome ſuch decreed unavoidable 

miſery attending, and which it was impoſſible for me 
to eſcape, could have puſhed me forward againſt the 
calm reaſonings and perſuaſions of my moſt retired 
thoughts, and againſt two ſuch viſible inſtructions as J 
had met with in my firſt attempt. + 

My comrade, who had helped to harden me before, 
and who was the maſter's ſon, was now leſs forward than 
I. The firſt time he ſpoke to me after we were at Yar- 
mouth, which was not till two or three days, for we were 
. ſeparated in the town to ſeveral quarters; I fay, the 
firſt time he ſaw me, it appeared his tone was altered; 

EE: | and, 


/ 


great while before he had any aſſurances 


„„ done,” ſays he, that 


to ſea. 


and, looking very melancholy, and ſhaking his head 
aſked me how I did; and telling his father who I was, 
and how I had come this voyage only for a trial, in order 
to go farther abroad; his father turning to me with a 
very grave and concerned tone, Young man, ſays 
he, © you ought never to go to ſea any more; you ought 
& to take this for a plain and viſible token, that you are 
«© not to be a ſeafaring man.'”—* Why, Sir,“ ſaid I; 
« will you go to ſea no more ?”'—* That is another 
&« caſe,”” ſaid he; © it is my calling, and therefore my 
« duty; but as you made this voyage for a trial, you 
ce ſee what a taſte Heaven has given you of what you 
« are to expect, if you perſiſt ;. perhaps all this has be. 
&« fallen us on your account, like Jonah in the ſhip of 
« Tarſhiſn. Pray, continues he, what are you? and 
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, 


“ on what account did you go to ſea?” Upon that 1 


told him ſome of my ſtory; at the end of which, he burſt 
out with, a ſtrange kind of | try « What had I 
uch an unhappy wretch 
& ſhould come into my ſhip! I would not ſet my foot 
«© jn the ſame ſhip with thee again for a thouſand pounds. 
This indeed was, as J ſaid, an excurſion of his ſpirits, 
which were yet agitated by the ſenſe of his loſs, and 
was farther than he could have authority to go: -how- 
ever, he afterwards talked very gravely to me, exhort- 
ing me to go back to my father, and not tempt Provi- 
vidence to my ruin; told me I might ſee a viſible hand 
of Heaven againſt me: And young man, ſaid he, 
« depend upon it, if you do not go back, wherever you 
c go, you will meet with nothing but diſaſters and 
diſappointments, till your father's words are ful- 
filled upon yon.“ | 
We parted ſoon after; for I made him little anſwer, 
and I ſaw him no more; which way he went, I know 
not. As for me, having ſome money in my pocket, I tra- 
velled to London, by land; and there, as well as on the 
road, had many ſtruggles with myſelf, what courſe of 
life I ſhould take, and whether I ſhould go home, or ge 
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18 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
As to going home, ſhame oppoſed the beſt motions 
that offered to my thoughts; and it immediately oc- 
curred to me how I ſhould be laughed at among the neigh- 
bours, and ſhould be aſhamed to ſee, not my father and 
mother only, but even every body elſe. From whence I 
have ſince often obſerved how incongruous and irrational 
the common temper of mankind is, eſpecially of youth, to 
that reaſon that ought to guide them in ſuch caſes viz. 
that they are not aſhamed to fin, and yet are aſhamed to 
repent; not aſhamed of the action, for which they ought 
juſtly to be eſteemed fools :- but are aſhamed of the 
returning, which only can make them eſteemed wiſe men. 
In this ſtate of life, however, I remained ſome time, 
uncertain what meaſures to take, and what courſe of life 
to lead. An irrefiſtable reluctance continued to going 
home; and as I ſtaid awhile, the remembrance of the 
diſtreſs I had been in, wore off; and as that abated, 
the little motion I had in my deſires to return, wore off 


with it, till at laſt I quite laid aſide the thoughts of it, 


and looked out for a voyage. | 

That evil influence which carried me firſt away from 
my father's houſe, which hurried me into the wild and 
indigeſted notion of raiſing my fortune, and that im- 
preſſed thoſe conceits ſo forcibly upon me as to make me 
deaf to all good advice, and to the entreaties, and even 
the commands of my father; I ſay, the ſame influence, 
whatever it was, preſented the moſt unfortunate of all 
enterprizes to my view; and I went on board a veſſel 
bound to the coaſt of Africa, or, as our ſailors vul- 


garly call it, a voyage to Guinea. | 


It was my great misfortune, that in all theſe adven- 
tures I did not ſhip myſelf as a ſailor; whereby, though 
I might indeed have worked a little harder tha ordi- 
nary, yet, at the {ame time, I had learned the duty and 
office of a fore-maſt-man; and in time might have quali- 
fied myſelf for a mate or lieutenant, if rot for a maſter. 


But as it was always my fate to chuſe for the worſt, ſo 


I (lid here; for having money in my pocket, and good 
cloaths on my back, I would always go on board in the 
| 1 8 habit 


3 ROBINSON CRUSOF. 19 
habit of a gentleman ; and fo I neither had any buſi- 


. neſs in the ye nor learned to do any. 


It was my lot firit of all to fall into pretty good com- 
pany in London, which does not always happen to ſuch 


looſe and unguided young fellows as I then was; the 


devil generally not omitting to lay ſome ſnare for them 
very. early; but it was not ſo with me. I firſt became ac- 
quainted with the maſter of a ſhip who had been on the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and who, having had very good ſuc- 


ceſs there, was reſolved to go again: this captain, tax- 


ing a fancy to my converſation, which was not difagree- 


able at that time, and hearing me ſay I had a mind to 
. ſee the world, told me, if I would go the voyage with 


him, I ſhould be at no expence; I ſhould be his meſs- 


mate, and his companion; and if I could carry any 


thing with me, I ſhould have all the advantage of it 
that the trade would admit; and perhaps I might meet 
with ſome'encouragement. „ 

I embraced the offer; and entering into a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with this captain, who was an honeſt plain- dealing 
man, went the voyage with him, and carried a ſmall ad- 
venture with me, which, by the diſintereſted honeſty of 
my friend the captain, I increaſed very conſiderably ; 
for I carried about 401. in ſuch toys and trifles as the 
captain directed me to buy. This 40/l. I had muſtered 
together, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of my relations whom 
I correſponded with, and who, I believe, got my father, 
or at leaſt my mother, to contribute ſo much as that to 


my firſt adventure. 1 


This was the only voyage which J may ſay was ſuc- 
ceſsful in all my adventures, and which I owe to the in- 


tegrity and honeſty of my friend the captain; under 


whom I got a competent knowledge of the mathematics, 
and the rules of navigation: learned how to keep an ac- 
count of the ſhip's courſe, take an obſervation, and, in 
ſhort, to underſtand ſome things that were needful to be 
underftood by a ſailor : for, as he took delight to intro- 
duce me, I took delight to learn: and, in a word, this 
voyage made mt both a ſailor and a merchant; for I 


brought 
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20 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
1 9 1 05 home five hundred pounds nine ounces of gold- 
duſt 
return, almoſt 300l. and this filled me with thoſe aſpiring 

thoughts which have ſince ſo compleated my rum. 
FPet, even in this voyage, I had misfortunes too; par- 

ticularly, that I was continually fick, being thrown mto 
a violent calenture by the exceſſive heat of the climate; 
our principal trading being upon the coaſt, from the lat. 
of 15 deg. N. even to the line itſelf. 3 

I was now ſet up for a Guinea trader; and my friend, 
to my great misfortune, dying ſoon after his arrival, I 
reſolved to go the ſame voyage again; and I embarked 
in the ſame veſſel with one who was his mate in the for- 
-mer voyage, and had now got the command of the ſhip. 
This was the unhappieſt voyage that ever man made; 
for though II did not carry quite 1004. of my new-gained 
wealth, ſo that I had 2oo0l. left, and which I lodged with 
my friend's widow, who was very juſt to me, yet I fell 
into terrible misfortunes in this voyage; and the firſt 
was this: viz. our ſhip making her courſe towards the 
Canary Iſlands, or rather between thoſe Iſlands. and the 
African ſhore, was ſurprized in the grey of the morning 


by a Mooriſh rover of Sallee, who gave chace to us with 


all the fail ſhe could make. We crouded alſo as much 
canvas as our yards would ſpread, or our maſts carry, 
to have got clear; but finding the pirate gained upon 
tis, and would certainly come up with us in a few hours, 
we prepared to fight ; our ſhip having twelve guns, and 
the rover eighteen. About three in the afternoon he 
came up with us, and, bringing to, by miſtake, juſt ath- 
wart our quarter, inſtead of athwart our ſtern, as he in- 
tended, we brought eight of our guns to bear an that 
Ade, and poured in a broadſide upon him, which made 
him ſheer off again, after returning our fire, and 
ouring in alſo his ſmall ſhot from near 200 men which 
e had on board. However, we had not a man touched, 
all our men keeping cloſe. He prepared to attack us 
gain, and we to defend ourſelves; but laying us on 
board the next time upon our other quarter; he entered 
| e | ninety 


or my adventure, which yielded me in London, at my 
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ninety. men upon our decks, who immediately fell to 


cutting and hacking the decks and rigging, We ſplied 


them witlr ſmall-ſhot, half-pikes, powder-cheſts, and 
ſuch like, and. cleared our deck of them twice. How- 


ever, to cut ſhort this melancholy part of our ſtory, our 


ſhip. being diſabled, and three of our men killed, and 
eight wounded, we were obliged to yield; and were 
carried all priſoners into Sallee, a port belonging to 
the Moors. ; | 

The uſage I had there was not ſo dreadful as at firſt I 
apprehended ; nor was-I carried up the country, to the 
emperor's court, as the reſt of our men were, but was 
kept by the captain of the rover, as his proper prize, and 
made his ſlave, being young and nimble, and fit for his 


kuſineſs. At this ſurpriſing change of my circumſtances, 


from a merchant to a miſerable ſlave, I was perfectly 
overwhelmed ; and now I looked back upon my father's 
prophetic diſcourſe to me, that I ſhould be miſerable, 
and have none to relieve me; which I thought was now 
ſo effectually brought to paſs, that I could not be worſe 
that now the hand of Heaven had overtaken me, and I 
was undone without redemption. But, alas! this was 
but a taſte of the miſery I was to go through, as will 
appear in the ſequel of this ſto | 


ry. . 
As my new patron or 1 10 had taken me home 
to his houſe, ſo I was in hopes, that he would take me 


with him when he went to ſea again, believing that it 
would be ſome time or other his fate to be taken by a 
Spaniſh or Portugal man of war; and that then I ſhould 


be {et at liberty, But this hope of mine was ſoon taken 
away: for when he went to ſea, he left me on ſhore to ' 


look after his little garden, and do the drudgery of 
flaves about his houſe 3 and when he came home again 
jrom his cruize, he ordered me to lie in the cabin, to look 
after the ſhiß. | | 
Here I meditated nothing but my eſcape, and what 
method I might take to effect it ; but found no way that 
had the leaſt probability in it: nothing preſented to 


make the ſuppoſition of it rational; for I had nobody to 
; commu- 
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22 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
communicate it to, that would embark with me; no fel. 
low-flave, no Engliſhman, Iriſliman or Scotchman 
there, but myſelf; ſo that tor two years, though I often 
pleated myſelf with the imagination, yet I never hal 
the leaſt encouraging proſpect of putting it in practice. 

Atter about two years, an odd circumſtance preſented 
it{elt, which put the old thoughts of making ſome at- 
tempt for my liberty again in my head; my patron ly- 
ing at home longer than uſual, without fitting out his 
ſhip, which, as I heard, was for want of -money, he 
uſed conſtantly, once or twice a week, ſometimes oftener, 
if the weather was fair, to take tne ſhip's pinnace, 
and go out into the road a fiſhing; and as he always 
took me and a young Moreſco with him to row the boat, 
ve made him very merry, and I proved very dextercas 
in catching fiſh; inſomuch, that ſometimes he would 
ſend me with a Moor, one of his kinſmen, and the youth 
the Moreſco, as they called him, to catch a diſh of fich 
for him. 5 | 

It happened one time, that going a fiſhing with him in 

a calm morning, a fog roſe ſo thick, that though we 
were not half a league from the ſhore, we loſt ſight of it; 

and, rowing we knew not whither, or which way, we la- 
boured all day, and all the next night; and when the 
arte came, we found we had pulled off to ſea, in- 
ſtead of pulling in for the ſhore, and that we were at leaſt 

two leagues from the land; however, we got well in 
again, though with a great deal of labour, and fome 
danger, for the wind began to blow pretty freſh in the 
morning ; but, particularly we were all very hungry. 
But our patron, warned by this dilaſter, refolred to 
take more care of himſelf for the future; and having ly 
ing by him the long-boat of our Engliſh ſhip which he 
Had taken, he reſolved he would not go a fiſhing any 
more without a compais and ſome proviſion ; fo hz 
ordered the carpenter of his ſhip, who was alio an Engliuh 
ave, to build a little ſtate- room or cabin in the middle 
of the long- boat, like that of a barge, with a place to 
ſtand behind it to ſteer, and haul home the main ſheet ; 
„ „ | | _ and 
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En room before {or an hand or two to ſtand and work 
the tails. She failed with what we call a ſhoulder-of- 
mutton fail; and the boom jibbed over the top of the 
cabin, which lay very inug and low, and had in it room 
for him to lie, with a ſlave or two, and a table to eat 
on, with ſome imall lockers to put in ſome bottles of 
ſuch liquor as he thought fit to drink; particularly his 
bread, rice, and coffee. | 

We went frequently out with this boat a fiſhing ; and 
as I was moſt dexterous to catch fiſh for him, he never 
went without me. It happened one day, that he had 
appointed to go out in this boat, either for pleaſure or 
tor fiſh, with 1 two or three Moors of ſeme diſtinction, 
and for home he had provided extraordinarily ; and had 
therefore ſent on board the _ over night a larger ſtore 
of proviſions than uſual; and had ordered me to get 
ready three ſuſils with ben. and ſhot, which were on 
beard his ſhip; tor. that they deſigned ſome 12 85 of 
towling, as well as fiſhing. 

I got all things ready, as he had directed; and waited 
the next morning with the boat waſhed clean, her anci- 
ent and pendants on, and every thing to accommodate his 
gueſts, when by and by my patron came on board alone, 
and told me his gueſts had put off going, upon ſome bu- 
ſineſs that fell out; and ordered me, with the man and bo 
as uſual, to go out with the boat, and catch them ſome 7 
tor that his friends were to ſup at his houſe ; he com- 


manded me too, that as ſoon as I had got ſome fiſh, I 


ſhould bring it home to his houle; all which I prepared 
to do. 

This moment my former notions of deliverance darted 
into my thoughts; for now I found I was likely to have 
alittle thip at my command; and my maſter being gone, 
I prepared to furniſh myielf, not for fiſhing buſineſs, 
but tor a voyage; though I knew not, neither did I fo 
much as conſider, whithcr I would ſteer; for ny where 
to get out gf that place was my way. 

My firſt contrivance was to make a pretence to ſpeak: 


to this Meet. to get ſomething ior cur ſubſiſtence on 
board; 
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24 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
board; for I told him we mult not preſume to eat of our 
patron's bread; he ſaid, that was true; fo he brought 
a large baſket of ruſk, or biſcuit of their kind, and three 
jars with freſh water, into the boat: I knew where my 
patron's cafe of bottles ſtood, which it was evident by 
the make, were taken out of ſome Engliſh prize, and I 
conveyed them into the boat, while the Moor was on 
ſhore, as if they had been there before for our maſter ; 
I conveyed allo a great lump of bees-wax into the boat, 
which weighed about 'halt an hundred weight, with a 

arcel of twine or thread, an hatchet, a ſaw, and an 

mmer, all which were of great uſe to us afterwards, 
eſpecially the wax to make candles. Another trick I 
tried upon him, which he innocently came into alſo; his 
name was Itmael, whom they call Muley, or Moloy ; 
ſo I called to him. Moloy, faid I, „our patron's 
« guns are all on board the boat: can you not get a lit- 
ec tle powder and ſhot? It my be we may kill ſome 
& aleamies (a fowl like our curlews) for ourſelves ; for 
& know he keeps the gunner's ſtores in the ſhip,” — 
% Yes,” ſays he, I'll bring ſome.” Accordingly, 
he brought a great leather pouch, which held about a 
pound and a half of powder, or rather more; and ano- 
ther with ſhot, that had five or fix pounds, with ſome 
bullets, and put all into the boat: at the ſame time I 


had found ſome powder of my maſter's, in the great ca- 


bin, with which I filled one of the large bottles in the 
caſe, which was almoſt empty; pouring what was in 
it into another ; and thus furniſhed with every thing 
needful, we failed out of the port to fiſh. The caſtle, 
which was at the entrance of the port, knew who we 
were, and took no notice of us ; and we were not above 
a mile out of the port, before we hauled in our ſail, and 


fat us down to fiſh. The wind blew from the N. N. E. 


which was contrary to my deſire; for had it blown 
foutherly, I had been ſure to have made the coaſt of Spain, 
and at leaſt reached to the Bay of Cadiz; but my reſo- 
lutions were, blow which way it would, I would be gone 
from that horrid place where J was, and leave the reit 
to fate. After 
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After we had fiſhed ſome time, and catched nothing, 
(for when I had fiſh on my hook, I would not pull them 
up, that he might not {ce them) I ſaid to the Moor— 
« This will not do; our maſter will not be thus ſerved ; 
c we muſt ſtand farther off.” He, thinking no harm, 
agreed; and being in the head of the boat, ſet the ſails; 
and as I had the helm, I ran the boat out near a league 
farther, and then brought her to, as if I would fiſh; 
when, giving the boy the helm, I ſtepped forward to 
where the Moor was; and, making as if I ſtooped for 
ſomething behind him, I took him by ſurprize with my 
arm under his twiſt, and toſſed him clear over-board into 
the ſea : he roſe immediately, for he ſwam like a cork, 
and called to me, begging to be taken in, and told me 
he would go all over the world with me: he ſwam fo 


ſtrong after the boat, that he would have reached me 


very quickly, there being but little wind : upon which I 
ſtepped into the cabin, and fetching one of the fowling- 
pieces, I preſented it at him, and told him, I had done 
him no hurt, and, if he would be quiet, I would do him 
none: But, faid I, you ſwim well enough to reach 
e the ſhore, and the ſea is calm; make the beſt of your 
« way to the ſhore, and I will do you no harm: but if 
«© you come near the boat, I will ſhoot you through the 
« head: for I am reſolved to have my liberty. So he 
turned himſelf about, and ſwam for the ſhore: and L 
make nodoubt but he reached it with eaſe, for he was 
an excellent ſwimmer. 

I could have been content to have taken this Moor 


with me, and have drowned the boy; but there was no 


venturing to truſt him : when he was gone, I turned to 
the boy, whom they called Xury, and faid to him— 
«© Xury, if you will be faithful to me, I will make you 


© a great man; but if you will not ſtroke your face to be 


© true to me, that is, {wear by Mahomet and his father's 
* beard, I muſt throw you into the ſea too. The boy 
ſmiled in my face, and ſpoke fo innocently, that I could 


not miſtruſt him; and ſwore to be faithful to me, and go 


all over the world with me. | 
D While 
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26 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
While I was in the view of the Moor that was {wim- 
ming, I ſtood out directly to ſea, with the boat rather 
ſtretching to windward, that they might think me gone 
towards the Streights Mouth, (as indeed any one that 
had been in their wits muſt have been ſuppoſed to do:) 
tor who would have ſuppoſed we were failed on to the 


ſouthward, to the truly Barbarian coaſt, where whole 


nations of Negroes were ſure to ſurround us with their 
canoes, and deſtroy us; where we could never once go on 
ſhore, but we ſhould be devoured by favage beaſts, or 
more mercileſs ſavages of human kind. 

But as ſoon as it grew duſk in the evening I changed 
my courſe, and ſteered directly S. and by E. bending 
my courſe a little towards the E. that I might keep in 
with the ſhore : and having a fair freſh galeot wind, and 
a ſmooth quiet ſea, I made ſuch fail, that I believe by 
the next day at three o'clock in the afternoon, when J 
firſt made the land, I could not be leis than 150 miles 
ſouth of Sallee, quite beyond the Emperor of Morocco's 
dominions, or indeed of any other king thereabouts, for 
we {aw no people. | | 

Yet ſuch was the fright J had taken at the Moors, 
and the dreadtul apprehenſions I had of falling into 
their hands, that I would not ſtop or go on ſhore, or 
come to an anchor, (the wind continuing fair) till I had 
iailed in that manner five days; and then the wind 
ſhitting to the ſouthward, I concluded allo, that if any 
of our veſſels were in chaſe of me, «they alſo would now 
give over; ſo I ventured to make to the coaſt, and came 
to an anchor in the mouth of a little river. I knew not 
what or where ; neither what latitude, what country, 
what nation, or what river; I neither ſaw, or deſired to 
ſee, any people; the principal thing I wanted was freſſi 
water. came into this creek in the evening, reſolv- 
ing to ſwim on ſhore as ſoon as it was dark, and diſcover 


the country; but as ſoon as it was quite dark, we heard 


ſuch dreadful noiſes of the barking, roaring, and howling 

of wild creatures, of we knew not what kinds, that the 

poor boy was ready to die with fear, and begged of me 
: | . 5 not 
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not to go on ſhore till day. Well, Xury, (aid I, 
then I won't; but it may be we may ſee men by day, 
© who will be as bad to us as thoſe lions.*—* Then we 
may give them the ſhoot gun, ſays Xury, laughing, 
© make them run way; ſuch Engliſh Xury ſpoke by 
converſing among us flaves. However, I was glad to 
ſee the boy to chearful, and J gave him a dram out of 
our patron's caſe of bottles, to chear him up: after all, 
Xury's advice was good, and I took it; we dropped 
our little anchor, and lay {till all night; I ſay, lay till, 
for we ſlept none: for in two or three hours we ſaw vaſt 
great creatures, we knew not what to call them, of many 
ſorts, come to the ſea ſhore, and run into the water, 
wallowing and waſhing themſelves, for the pleaſure of 
cooling themſelves z and they made fuch hideous howl- 
ings and yellings, that I never indeed heard the like. 
Xury was dreadfully frighted, and indeed fo was I 
too: but we were both worſe frighted when we heard 
one mighty creature come {wimming towards our boat; 
we could not ſee him, but we might hear him by his 
blowing, to be a monſtrous, huge, and furious beaſt. 
Xury ſaid it was a lion, and it might be for onght I 
know: poor Xury cried out to me to weigh the anchor, 
and row away. No, fays I, © Xury, we can {lip our 
cable with a buoy to it, and go to ſea; they cannot 
follow us far. I had no ſooner ſaid ſo, but I perceived 
the creature (whatever it was) within two oars length, 
which ſomething ſurpriſed me; however, I immediately 
ſtepped to the cabin door, and taking up my gun fired 
at him; upon which he immediately turned about; and 
ſwam towards the ſhore again. | 
But it was not poſſible to deſcribe the horrid noiſes, 
and hideous cries and howlings, that were raiſed, as well 
upon the edge of the ſhore, as higher within the country, 
upon the noiſe or report of a gun, a thing I have ſome reaſon 
to believe thoſe creatures had never heard before. This 
convinced me, that there was no going on ſhore for us 
in the night upon that coaſt ; and how to venture on 
More in the day was another queſtion too; for, to have 
| DD 2 | tallen 
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28 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
fallen into the hands of any of the ſavages had been a8 
bad as to have fallen into the paws of lions and tygers; 
at leaſt, we were equally apprehenſive of the danger of 
it. | 


Be that as it would, we were obliged to go on ſhore 
ſomewhere or other for water, for we had not a pint 
left in the boat; when or where to get to it was the 
point: Xury ſaid, if I would let him go on ſhore with 
one of the jars, he would find if there was any water, 
and bring ſome to me. I aſked him, why he would go; 
why I ſhould not go, and he ſtay in the boat. The 
boy anſwered with ſo much affection, that he made me 
love hmm ever after: ſays he, If wild mans come, 
© they eat me, you go away, —“ Well, Xury, faid I; 
© we will both go, and if the wild mans come, we will 
© kill them; they ſhall eat neither of us.“ So I gave 
Xury a piece of ruſk-bread to eat, and a dram out of 
our patron's caſe of bottles, which I mentioned before, 
and we hauled the boat in as near ſhore as we thought 
was proper, and waded on ſhore, carrying nothing but 
our arms and two jars for water. 
I did not care to go out of ſight of the boat, fearing 
the coming of the canoes with ſavages down the river : 
but the boy ſeeing a low place, about a mile up the 
country, rambled to it, and by and by I ſaw him come 
running towards me: I thought he was purſued hy 
ſome ſavage, or frighted with ſome wild beaſt, and I ran 
forwards, - towards him, to help him: but when I 
came nearer to him, I ſaw ſomething hanging over his 
thoulders, which was a creature that he had ſhot, like a 
hare, but different in colour, and longer legs ; however, 
we were very glad of it, and it was. very good meat ; 
bat the great joy that poor Xury came with, was to tel! 
me he had found good water, and ſeen no wild mans. 
But we found afterwards, that we need not take ſuch 
pains for water; for a little higher up the creek where 
we were, we found the water treſh when the tide was 
out, which flows but a little way up; ſo we filled our 
jars, and feafted on the have we had Nie „and prepared 
| to 
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to go on our way, having ſeen no footſteps of any human 
creature in that part of the country. 

As I had been one voyage to this coaſt before, I knew 
very well, that the iflands of the Canaries, and the Cape 
de Verd iſlands alfo, lay not far off from the coaſt : but 
as I had no inſtruments to take an obſervation, to know 
what latitude we were in, and did not exactly know, or 
atleaſt remember, what latitude they were in, I knew not 
where to look for them, or when to ſtand off to ſea towards 
them, otherwiſe 1 might now eaſily have found ſome of 
theſe iſlands. But my hope was, that if I ſtood along 
this coaſt till T came to that part where the Engliſh 
traded, I ſhould find ſome of their veſſels upon their 
uſual deſign of trade, that would relieve and take us in. 

By the beſt-of my calculation, the place where I now 
was muſt be that country, which, lying between the 
Emperor of Morocco's dominions and the Negroes, lies 
waſte and uninhabited, except by wild beaſts ; the ne- 
groes having abandoned it, and gone farther ſouth for 
tear of the Moors; and the Moors not thinking it worth 
inhabiting, by reaſon of its barrenneſs ; and, indeed, 
both forſak ing it, becauſe of the prodigious number of 
tygers, lions, leopards, and other furious creatures which 
harbour there; ſo that the Moors uſe it for their hunt- 
ing only, where they go like an army, two or three 
thouſand men at a time: and, indeed, for near an hun- 
dred miles together upon this coaſt, we ſaw nothing but 
a waſte uninhabited country by day, and heard nothing 
but howlings and roarings of wild beaſts by night. 

Once or twice, in the day time, I thought 1 ſaw the 
Pico of Teneriffe, being the high top of the mountain 
Teneriffe, in the Canaries; and had a great mind to 
venture out, in hopes of reaching thither ; but having 
tried twice, I was forced in again by contrary winds, 
the ſea alſo going too high for my little veſſel ; fo I re- 
2 to purſue my firſt deſign, and keep along the 

ore. 

Several times we were obliged to land for freſh-water, 
after we had left this place; and once in particular, being 

ED | 1 early 
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early in the morning, we came to an anchor under a lit- 
tle point of land, which was pretty high; and the tide 
beginning to flow, we lay ſtill to go farther in. Xury, 
whoſe eyes were more about him than it ſeems mine were, 
calls ſoftly to me, and tells me, that we had beſt go far- 
ther off the ſhore; For, ſays he, © lock! yonder lies 
© adreadtulmonſter on the fide of that hillock, faſt aſleep.” 
T looked where he pointed, and ſaw a dreadful monſter 
indeed! for it was a terrible great lion, that lay on the 
fide of the ſhore, under the ſhade of a piece of the hill, 
that hung as it were a little over him. Xury,” ſaid I, 
« you ſhall go on ſhore and kill him.“ Xury looked 
ſrighted, and ſaid “ Me kill! he eat me at one mouth; ' 
one mouthful, he meant: however, I {aid no more to the 
boy, but bade him be ſtill, and took our biggeſt gun, 
which was almoſt muſguet bore, and loaded it with a 
good charge of powder, and with two flugs, and laid it 
down; then I loaded another gun with two bullets, and 
the third (for we had three pieces) I loaded with five 
ſmaller bullets. I took the beſt aim I could with the 
firſt piece to have ſhot him in the head; but he lay ſo 
with his leg raiſed a little above his nole, that the ſlug 
hit his leg about the knee, and broke the bone. He 
ſtarted up, growling at firſt ; but finding his leg broke, 
tell down again, and then got upon three legs, and 
"ns the moſt hideons roar I ever heard. I was a 
ittle ſurpriſed that I had not hit him on the head; 
however, I took up the ſecond pi-ce immediately, and, 
though he began to move off, fired again and ſhot him 
in the head, and had the pleaſure to ſee him drop ; and, 
making but little | noiſe, he lay ſtruggling for life. 
Then Xury took heart, and would have me let him go 
on ſhore. © Well, go, faid IJ. So the boy jumped 
into the water, and taking the little gun in one hand, 
ſwam to the ſhore with the other hand; and coming 
cloſe to the creature, put the muzzle of the piece to his 
ear, and ſhot him in the head again, which diſpatched 
him quite. 8 

This was game indeed to us, but this was no wart 
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and I was very forry to loſe three charges of powder 


and ſhot upon a creature that was good for nothing to 
us. However, Xury ſaid, he would have ſome of him; 
{o he comes on board, and aſked me to give him the 
hatchet. . For what, Xury?* faid IJ. Me cut off 
« his head, ſaid he. However, Xury could not cut off 
his head; but he cut off a foot, and brought it with him 
and it was a monſtrous great one. 

I bethought myſelf, however, that perhaps the ſkin 
of him might, one way or other, be of ſome value to us, 
and I reſolved to take off his ſkin if I could. So Xury 
and I went to work with him; but Xury was much the 
better workman at it, for I knew very ill how to do it. 
Indeed, it took us (both) the whole day ; but at laſt we 
got off the hide of him, and ſpreading it on the top of 
our cabin, the ſun effectually dried it in two days time, 
and it afterwards ſerved me to lie upon. 

After this ſtop, we made on to the- ſouthward conti- 
nually for ten or twelve days, living very ſparingly on 
our proviſions, which began to abate very much; and 
going no oftener in to the ſhore than we were obliged to 
for freſh water. My deſign in this was, to make the 
river Gambia or Senegal, that is to ſay, any where 
about the Cape de Verd, where I was in hopes to meet 
with ſome European ſhip; and if I did not, I knew not 
what courſe J had to take, but to ſeek for the iſlands, or 
periſh there among the negroes. I knew that all the 
ſhips from Europe, which failed either to the coaſt of 
Guinea, or to Brazil, or to the Eaft-Indies, made 
this cape, or thoſe iſlands; and, in a word, I put the 
whole of my fortune upon this ſingle point, either that 
I muſt meet with ſome ſhip, or mult periſh. 

When I had purſued this reſolution about ten days 
longer, as I ſaid, I began to lee that the land was in- 
habited , and in two or three places, as we ſailed by, 


we {aw people ſtand upon the ſhore to look at us: we 


could alto perceive they. were quite black, and ſtark- 
naked. I was once inclined to have gone on ſhore 
to them; but Xury was my better counſellor, and {aid 
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to me—* No go, no go!' However, I hawled in nearer 


che ſhore, that I might talk to them, and I found they 


ran along the ſhore by me a good way. I obſerved they 
had no weapons in their hands, except one, who had 4 
long ſlender ſtick, which Xury ſaid was a lance, and that 
they would throw them a great way with good aim; 
ſo I kept at a diſtance, but talked with them by ſigns 
as well as I could, and particularly made ſigns for 
ſomething to eat. They beckoned to me to ſtop my 
boat, and they would fetch me ſome meat. Upon this 
J lowered the top of my ſail, and lay by; and two of 
them ran up into the country, and in leſs than half an 
hour came back, and brought with them two pieces of 
dry fleſh, and ſome corn, ſuch as is the produce of their 
country : but we neither knew what the one or the 
other was ; however, we were willing to accept it. 
But how to come at it was our next diſpute ; fer I wag 
not for venturing on ſhore to them, and they were as 
much afraid of us: but they took a ſafe way for us all, 
for they brought it to the ſhore, and laid it down, and 


went and ſtood a great way off, till we fetched it on 


board, and then came clole to us again. 

We made ſigns of thanks to them, for we had no- 
thing to make them amends : but an opportunity offer- 
ed that very inſtant to oblige them wonderfully ; for 
while we were lying by the fhore, came two mighty 
creatures, one purſuing the other (as we took it) with 
great fury, from the mountains towards the fea : whe- 
ther it was the male purſuing the female, or whether 
they were in ſport or in rage, we could not tell, any 
more than we could tell whether it was uſual or ſtrange ; 
but I believe it was the latter; becauſe, in the firſt 


place, thoſe ravenous creatures ſeldom appear but in the 


night; and, in the ſecond place, we found the people 
terribly frighted, eſpecially the women. The man that 
had the lance or dart, did not fly from them, but the reſt 
did; however, as the two creatures ran directly into 
the water, they did nor ſeem to offer to fall upon the 


negroes, but plunged themtclves into the ſen, and ſwam 


about 
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about as if they had come for their diverſion: at laſt one 
of them began to come nearer our boat than at firſt I 
expected; but I lay ready for him; for I had loaded my 
gun with all poſſible expedition, and bid Xury load 
both the others. As ſoon as he came fairly within my 
reach, I fired and ſhot him directly in the head: 
immediately he funk down into the water, but rpſe in- 
ſtantly, and plunged up and down as if he was ſtruggling 
for life: and ſo indeed he was. He immediately made 
to the ſhore ; but between the wound, which was his 
mortal hurt, and the ftrangling of the water, he died juſt 
before he reached the ſhore. | 

It is impoſlible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment of theſe 
poor creatures at the noife and fire of my gun ; ſome of 
them were ready even to die for fear, and fell down as 
dead with the very terror : but when they ſaw the crea- 
ture dead, and ſunk into the water, and that I made ſigns 
to them to come to the ſhore, they took heart, and came 
to the ſhore, and began to ſearch for the creature. I 
found him by his. blood ſtaining the water, and by the 
help of a rope which I flung round him, and gave the 
negroes to haul, they dragged him on ſhore, and found 
it was a moſt curious leopard, ſpotted and fine to an ad- 
mirable degree; and the negroes held up their hands 
with admiration, to think what it was I killed him 
with, | 

The other creature, frighted with the flaſh of fire, and 
the noiſe of the gun, ſwam to the ſhore, and ran up di- 
rectly to the mountains, from which they came, nor 
could I at that diſtance know what it was. I found 
quickly the negroes were for eating the flew of this crea- 
ture; ſo I was willing to have them take it as a favour 
from me, which, when I made ſigns to them that they 
might take it, they were very thanktul for. Immediately 
they fell to work with him; and though they had no 
knife, yet, with 2 ſharpened piece of wood, they took 
off his {kin as readily, nay much more readily than we 
would have done with a knife; they offered me ſome of 


the fleth, which I declined, making as if I would give 
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34 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
it them: but made ſigns for the ſkin, which they gay 
me very freely, and brought me a great deal more of 
their proviſion, which though I did not underſtand, yet 
I accepted. Then I made ſigns to them for ſome wa. 
ter, and held out one of my jars to them, turning it's 
bottom upward, to ſhew that it was empty, and that! 
wanted to have it filled: they called immediately to 
ſome of their friends, and there came two women, and 
brought a great veſſel made of earth, and burnt, as 1 
ſuppoſe, in the ſun; this they ſet down for me, as before, 
and I ſent Xury on ſhore with my jars, and filled 
them all three. The women were as ſtark naked as 

the men. | 

I was now furniſhed with roots and corn, ſuch as it 
was, and water; and leaving my friendly Negroes, I 
made forward for about eleven days more, without of. 
fering to go near the ſhore, till I ſaw the land run out a 
great length into the ſea, at about the diſtance of 
tour or five leagues before me: and the ſea being 
very calm, I kept a large offing to make this 
pou: at length, doubling the point at about two 
eagues from the land, I ſaw plainly land on the other 
fide to ſea-ward : then I concluded, as it was moſt cer- 
tain indeed, that this was the Cape de Verd, and thoſe 
the Iſlands called from thence Cape de Verd Iſlands. 
However, they were at a great diſtance, and I could not 
tell what I had beſt to do: for if I ſhould be taken 
with a freſh galeof wind, Imight neither reach one or other. 
In this dilemma, as I was very penſive, I ſtepped 
Into the cabin, and ſet me down, Xury having the helm: 
when on a ſudden the boy cried out—* Maſter, maſter, a 
'< ſhip was a fail!* and the fooliſh boy was frighted out 
of his wits, thinking it muſt needs be tome of his maſter's 
Mips ſent to purſue us, when I knew we were gotten 
far enough out of their reach. I jumped out of the ca- 
bin, and immediately ſaw not only the ſhip, but what ſhe 
was, viz. that it was a Portuguele ſhip; and, as I 
thought, was bound to the coaſt of Guinea for Negroes. 
But when I obſerved the courle ſhe ſteered, I was ſoon 

| convinced 
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convinced they were bound ſome other way, and did 
not deſign to go any nearer the ſhore; upon which I 
ſtretched out to fea as much as I could, reſolving to ſpeak 
with them, if poſſible. - ett | 
With all the fail I could make, I found I ſhould not 
at I be able to come in their way, but that they would be 
to cone by before I could make any ſignal to them: but 
and I atter I had crouded to the utmoſt, and began to deſpair, 
1s I they, it ſeems, ſaw me by the help of their perſpective 
ore, jo "ty and that it was ſome European boat, which they 
led BN tuppoſed mult belong to ſome ſhip that was loft : ſo they. 
| as Ml ſhortened fail to let me come up. I was encouraged by 
this: and as I had my patron's ancient on board, I 
s it made a watt of it to them for a ſignal of diſtreſs, and 
„ IM fired a gun, both which they faw : for they told me 
of. Ml they ſaw the ſmoke, though they did not hear«the gun: 
at a Ml upen theſe ſignals they very kindly brought to, and lay 
of by for me, and in about three hours I came up with them. 
ing They atked me what I was, in Portugueſe, and in 
his Ml Spanith, and in French, but I underſtood none of them; 
two but at laſt a, Scots ſailor, who was on board, called to 
her me, and I anſwered him, and told him I was an En- 
-er- Ml gliſhman, that had made my eſcape out of ſlavery from 
oſe ll tie Moors at Sallee ; then they bid me come on board, 
ds. WW and very kindly took me in, and all my goods. 
not It was an inexpreſſible joy to me, any one would be- 
ken lieve, that I was thus delivered, as I eſteemed it, from 
er. MW ſuch a miſerable and almoſt hopeleſs condition as I was. 
ped in: I immediately offered all J had to the Captain of the 
m : Wl ſhip, as a return for my deliverance; but he generouſly 
', 2 told me, he would take nothing from me, but that all I 
gut had ſhould be delivered fate to me, when I came to the 
1's Brazils. © For,” ſays he, I have ſaved your life on no 
ten other terms than as I would be glad to be ſaved my- 
ca- ſelf; and it may one time or other be my lot to be taken 
ſhe up in the ſame condition : beſides, ſays he, when 
II carry you to the Brazils, ſo great a way from your 
es. © own country, if I ſhould take from you, what kirtle 
* G you have, you will be ſtarved there, and then I only: 
| take 
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© take away that life I have given. No, no, ſays he, 
© Signior Ingliſe, (Mr. Engliſhman,) I would carry 
© you thither in charity; and theſe things will help you 
© to buy your ſubſiſtence there, and your paſſage home 
© again. 

s he was charitable in this propoſal, ſo he was juſt in 

the performance to a tittle ; for he ordered the ſeamen, 
that none ſhould offer to touch any thing I had ; then he 
took every thing into his own poſſeſſion, and gave me 
back an exact inventory of them, that I might have them 
again, even ſo much as my three earthen jars. 
As to my boat it was a very good one, and that he 
ſaw; and told me he would buy it of me for the ſhip's 
uſe, and aſked me what I would have for it. I told him 
he had been ſo generous to me in every thing, that I 
could not offer to make any price of the boat, but left it 
entirely to him; upon which he told me he would give 
me a note of his hand to pay me eighty pieces of eight 
for it at Brazil: and when it came there, if any one 
offered to give more, he would make it up: he offered 
me alſo ſixty pieces of eight more for my boy Xury, 
which I was loth to take; not that I was not willing 
to let the captain have him, but I was very loth to ſell 
the poor boy's liberty, who had aſſiſted me fo faithfnlly in 
procuring my own, However, when I let him know 
my reaſons, he owned it to be juſt, and offered me this 
medium, that he would give the boy an obligation to 
ſet him free in ten years, if he turned Chriſtian. Upon 
this, and Xury ſaying he was willing to go to him, I let 
the captain have him. 

We had a very good voyage to the Brazils, and ar- 
rived in the Bay de Todos los Santos, or Saint's Bay, 
in about twenty two days after. And now I was once 
more delivered from the moſt miſerable of all conditions 
of life; and what to do next with myſelf I was to 
conſider. | 

The generous treatment the captam gave me I can 
never enough remember ; he would take nothing of me tor 
my paſiage, gave me twenty ducats for the leopard's 

. 2h ikin, 
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ſkin, and forty for the lion's ſkin, which I had in th 
boat; and cauſed every thing I had in the ſhip to be 

unctually delivered to me; and what I was willing to 
ſell, he bought; ſuch as the caſe of bottles, two of my 
guns, and a piece of the lump of bees-wax, for I had 
made candles of the reſt ; in a word, I made about 220 
pieces of eight of all my cargo, and with this ſtock I 
went on ſhore in the Brazils. 

I had not been long here, but being recommended to 
the houſe of a good honeſt man like himſelf, who had 
an Ingenio, as they call it, that is, a plantation, and a 
ſugar- houſe, I liv'd with him ſome time; and acquaint- 
ed myſelf, by that means, with the manner of their 
planting, and making of ſugar; and ſeeing how well 
the 3 lived, and how they grew rich ſuddenly, I 
reſolved, if I could get a licence to ſettle there, I would 
turn planter among them ; reſolving; in the mean time, 


to find out ſome way to get my money which I had left 


in London, remitted to me. To this purpoſe, getting 
a letter of naturalization, I purchaſed as much land 
as my money would reach; and ſuch an one as 
might be ſuitable to the ſtock which I propoſed to my- 
ſelf to receive from England. 


I had a neighbour, a Portugueſe of Liſbon, but born 


of Engliſh Parents, whoſe name was Wells, and in 
much ſuch circumſtances as I was: I call him neigh- 
bour, becaule his plantation lay next to mine; and we 
went on very ſociably together; my ſtock was but low, 
as well as his, and we rather planted for tood, than any 
thing elſe, for about two years. However, we began 
to increaſe, and our land began to come in order; ſo 
that the third year we planted ſome tobacco, and made 
each of us a large piece of ground ready for planting 
canes in the year to come; but we both wanted help; 
and now I found more than before, I had done wrong 
in parting with my boy Xury. 2s 

But, alas! for me to do wrong, that never did right, 
was no great wonde I had no remedy but to go on. 


I was gotten into an employment quite remote to my 
E genius, 
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genius, and directly contrary to the life I delighted in, 
and for which I forſook my father's houſe, and broke 
through all his good advice; nay, I was coming into the 
very middle ſtation, or upper degree of low life, which 
my iather acviſed me to before, and which, if I relolyed 
to go on with, I might as well have ſtaid at home, and 
never fatigued myſelf in the world, as I had done; and 
I uſed often to ſay to mylelt—* I could have done this 
£ as well in England among my friends, as have gone 
© five thouſand miles off to do it among ſtrangers and 
© fayages in a wilderneſs, and at ſuch a diſtance, as ne- 
© ver to hear from any part of the world that had the . 
© leaſt knowledge of me. | 0 

In this manner I uſed to look upon my condition with te 
the utmoſt regret. I had nob dy to converſe with but a 
now and then this neighbour; no work to be done but Mt d 
by the labour of my hands; and I uſed to ſay, I lived 
juſt Ike a man cait away upon ſome deſolate iſland, that al 
had nobody there but h\mſelt. But how juſt has it been, MW 
and how ſhould all men reflect, that when they compare o 


A  &% q © @ g «a. 


their preſent condition with others that are worſe, Ha- al 
ven may oblige them to make the exchange, and be con- tl 


vinced of their former felicity, by their experience! I b 
ſay, how juſt it has been, that the truly ſolitary life I n 
reflected on in an iſland, or mere deſolation, ſhould be n 
my lot, who had ſo often unjuſtly compared it with the MW w 
life I then led, in which had I continued, I had, WR of 
in all probability, been exceeding proſperous and rich! h 

I was in ſome degree ſettled in my meaſures for car- 
Tying on the plantation, before my kind friend, the cap- 
tain of the thip, that took me up at ſea, went back ; 
for the ſhip remained there in providing her loading, 
and preparing for her voyage, near three months; when 
telling him what little ſtock-I had left behind me in 
London, he gave me this friendly and fincere advice— 
< Signior Ingleie,” ſays he, tor ſo he always called me, 
© if you will give me letters, and a procuration here in 
© form to me, with orders to the perſon who has your 
© money in London, to fend your effects to Liſbon, M 

| ſuch 
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e ſuch perſons as I ſhall direct, and in ſuch goods as are 


« proper for this country, I will bring you the produce 


of them, (God willing) at my return; but fitzce hunan 
« affairs are all ſubiect to changes and diſaſters, I would 
© have you give orders but for 100l. ſterling, which you 
« ſay is halt your ſtock, and let the hazard be run for 
« the firſt; fo that if it comes ſafe, you may order the 
© reſt the fame way; and if it miſcarries, you may have 
« the other half to have recourſe to for your ſupply.” 
This was ſuch wholeſome advice, and looked ſo friend- 
ly, that J could not but be convinced it was the beſt 
courſe I covld take; fo I accordingly prepared letters 
to the gentlewowan with whom I had left un money, 
and a procuration to the Portugueſe captain, as he 
deſired. | | 
I wrote the Engliſh captain's widow a full account of 
all my adventures, my flavery, eſcape, and how I had 
met with the Portugueſe captain at tea, the mmmanity 
of his behaviour, and what condition T was now in, with 


all other neceſſary directions for my fupply; and when 


this honeſt captain came to Liſbon, he found means, 
by ſome of the Engliſh merchants there, to ſend over 
not the order only, but a full a:count of my ftory o 4 
merchant in London, who preſented it effectually to her; 
whereupon ſhe not only delivered the money, but out 
of her own pocket ſent the Portugueſe captain a very 
handſome preſent for his humanity and charity to me. 

The merchant in London veſted this 1ool. in Engl 
goods, ſuch as the captain had written for; ſen them 
directly to him at Litbon, and he brought them all {ate 

me to the Brazils ; among which, without my direc- 
tion, (for I was too young in my buſineſs to think of 
them) he had taken care to have all ſort of tools, iron- 
work, and utenſils neceſſary for my plantation, and which 
were of preat uſe to me. | 

When this cargo arrived, I thought my fortune 
made, for I was ſurprized with the joy of it; and my 
good fteward the captain had laid out the gl. which 


my friend had ſent him for a preſent for himſelf, to pur- 
E 2 chaſe 
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40 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
chaſe and bring me over a ſervant under bond for fi 
years ſervice ; and would not accept of any conſidera. 
tion, except a little tobacco, which I would have him ac. 
_ cept, being of my own produce, | 

Neither was this all; but my goods being all Engliſh 
manufactures, ſuch as clot", ſtuff, baize, and thingy 
particularly valuable and deſirable in the country, I found 
means to ſell them to a very great advantage; ſo that 
I may fay, I had more than four times the value of 
my firſt cargo, and was now infinitely beyond my poor 
neighbour, I mean in the advancement of my plantation; 
for the firſt thing I did, I bought me a negro ſlave, and 
an European ſervant allo; I mean, another beſides that 
which the captain brought me from Lifbon. 

But as abuſed proſperity is oftentimes made the very 
means of our 8 adverſity, ſo was it with me. I 
went on the next year with great ſucceſs in my planta- 
tion; I raiſed fifty great rolls of tobacco, on my own 
ground, more than I had diſpoſed of for neceſſaries 
among my neighbours ; and theſe fifty rolls being each 
of above one hundred pounds weight, were well cured and 
laid by, againſt the return of the fleet from Liſbon. And 
now, increaſing in buſineis and wealth, my head began to 
be full of projects andundertakings beyond my reach; ſuch 
as are indeed often the ruin of the beſt heads in buſineſs, 

Had I continued in the ſtation I was now in, I had 
room for all the happy things to have yet befallen me, 
for which my father ſo earneſtly. recommended a quiet 
retired life, and which he had ſo ſenſibly deſcribed the 
middle ftation of life to be full of; but other things at- 
tended me, and I was ſtil] to be the wilful agent of all 
my own miſeries: and particularly to encreaſe my fault 
and double the reflections upon myſelf which in my fu- 
ture ſorrows I ſhould have leiſure to make; all theſe 
miſcarriages were procured by my apparent obſtinate 
adhering to my fooliſh inclination of wandering abroad, 
and purſuing that inclination, in contradiction to 
the cleareſt views of doing myſelf good in a fair and 
plain purſuit of thoſe proſpects, and thoſe — of 
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life, which Nature and Providence concurred to preſent 
me with, and to make my duty. : 

As I had once done thus in breaking away from my 

arents, ſo I could not be content now, but I muſt go 
and leave the happy view I had of being a rich and 
thriving man in my new plantation, only to purſue a 
raſh and immoderate deſire of riſing faſter than the na- 
ture of the thing admitted; and thus I caſt myſelf down 
again into the deepeſt gulph of human miſery that ever 
man fell into, or perhaps could be conſiſtent with life 
and a ſtate of health in the world. 

To come then by juſt degrees to the particulars of 
this part of my ſtory ; you may ſuppoſe, that having 
now lived almoſt four years in the Brazils, and begin- 
ning to thrive and proſper very well upon my planta- 
tion, I had not only learned the language, but had con- 
trated acquaintance and friendſhip among my fellow- 
planters, as well as among the merchants at St. Salva- 
dore, which was our port; and that, in my diſcourſe 
among them, I had frequently given them an account of 
my two voyages to the coaſt of Guinea, the manner of 
trading with the Negroes there, and how eaſy it was to 


purchaſe upon the coaſt, for trifles, (ſuch as beads, toys, 
knives, ſciſſars, hatchets, bits of glaſs, and the like) not 


only gold duſt, Guinea grains, elephants teeth, &c. 
but Negroes for the ſervice of the Brazils in great 
numbers. 

They liſtened always very attentively to my diſcourſes 
on theſe heads, but eſpecially to that part which related 
to the buying negroes, which was a trade at that time 
not only not far entered into, but, as far as it was, had 
been carried on by the Aſſientos, (or permiſſion of the 
King of Spain and Portugal) and engroſſed in the public 
ſtock ; ſo that few Negroes were bought, and thoſe ex- 
ceſſive dear. e 

It happened, being in company one day with ſome 
merchants and planters of my acquaintance, and talking 
of thoſe things very earneſtly, three of them came to me 
the next morning, and told me they had been muſing 

E 3 very 
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very much upon what I had diſcourſed of with them the 
laſt night; and they came to make a ſecret propoſal to 
me; and after enjoining me ſecrecy, they told me that 
they had a mind to fit out a ſhip to go to Guinea ; that 
they had all plantations as well as I, and were ſtraitened 
for nothing ſo much as ſervants ; that as it was a trade 
that could not publicly ſell the Negroes when they came 
home, ſo they deſired to make but one voyage, to bring 
the Negroes on ſhore privately, and divide them among 
their own plantations ; and, in a word, the queſtion was 
whether I would go their ſupercargo in the ſhip, to ma- 
nage the trading part upon the coaft of Guinea ; and 
they offered me, that I ſhould have my equal ſhare of 
the Negroes, without providing any part of the ſtock. 
This was a fair propoſal, it muſt be confeſſed, had it 
been made to any one that had not had a ſettlement and 


plantation of his own to look after, which was in a fair 


way of coming to be very conſiderable, and, with a good 
ſtock upon it: but with me that was thus eſtabliſhed, 
and had nothing to do but go on as IT had begun for 
three or four years more, and to have ſent for the other 
Tool. from England, and who in that time, and with that 
little addition, could ſcarce have failed of being worth 
3 or 4000l. fterling, and that increaſing too: for me to 
think of ſuch a voyage, was the moſt prepoſterous 
thing that ever man in ſuch circumſtances could b 
guilty of. | 
But I, who was born to be my own deſtroyer, could 
no more reſiſt the offer than I could reftrain my firſt 
rambling deſigns, when my father's good counſel was 
loſt upon me. In a word, I told them I would go 
with all my heart, if they would undertake to look 
after my plantation in my abſence, and would diſpoſe 
of it to ſuch as I ſhould direct, if I miſcarried. This 
they all engaged to do, and entered into writings or co- 
venants to do io; and I made a formal will, diſpoſing 
of my plantation and effects, in caſe of my death, mak- 
ing the captain of the ſhip who had ſaved ray life, as he- 
fore, my univerſal heir, but obliging him to diſpoſe of 
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my effects as I had directed in my will : one half of the 


produce being to himſelf, and the other to be ſhipped 
to England. 

In ſhort, I took all poſſible caution to preſerve 
my effects, and to keep up my plantation. Had I uſed 
half as much prudence to have looked into my own in- 
tereſt, and have made a judgment of what I onght to 
have done, and not to have done, I had certainly never 
gone away from ſo proſperous an undertaking ; leav- 
ing all the probable views of a thriving circumſtance, 
and gone upon a voyage to ſea, attended with all its 
common hazards ; to ſay nothing of the reaſons I had 
to expect particular misfortunes to myſelf. 

But I was hurried on, and obeyed blindly the dic- 
tates of my fancy, rather than my rea ſon; and accord- 
ingly, the ſhip being fitted out, and the cargo finiſhed, 
and all things done as by agreement by my partners in 
the voyage, I went on board in an evil hour again, the 
1ſt of September 16 59, being the {ame day eight years 
that I went from my father and mother at Hull, in or- 
der to act the rebel to their authority, and the fool to my 
own intereſt, | 

Our ſhip was about one hundred and twenty tons 
burden, carried fix guns and fourteen men, belides the 
maſter, his boy, and myſelf: we had on board no large 
cargo of goods, except of ſuch toys as were fit for our 
trade with the Negroes ; fuch as beads, bits of glaſs, 
ſnells, and odd trifles ; eſpecially little Iooking-glaſſes, 
knives, ſciſſars, hatchets, and the like. 

The fame day I went on board we ſet fail, ſtanding 
away to the northward upon our own coaſts, with de- 
ſign to ſtretch over for the African coaſt, when we came 
into ahout ten or twelve degrees of northern latitude z 
which, it ſeems, was the manner of their courſe in 
thoſe days: we had very gecd weather, only exceſſive 
hot, all the way upon our on coaſt, till we came to the 
height of Cape St. Auguſtino; from whence, keeping 
farther off at fea, we loſt ſight of land, and ſteered as 
it we were bound for the Iſle Fernand de IN zronhay 
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holding our courſe N. E. by N. and leaving thoſe iſles 
on the eaſt. In this courle we paſſed the line in about 
twelve days time, and were by our laſt obſervation in 
7 degrees 22 minutes northern latitude, when a violent 
tornado or hurricane, took us quite out of our know- 
ledge. It began from the S. E. came about to the N. 
W. then ſettled in the N. E. from whence it blew in 
ſuch a terrible manner, that for twelve days together, 
we could do nothing but drive; and ſcudding away be- 
fore it, let it carry us wherever Fate and the fury of 
the winds directed; and during theſe twelve days I 
need not ſay, that J expected every day to be ſwallowed 
up, nor did any in the ſhip expect otherwiſe. 

In this diſtreſs, we had, beſides the terror of a ſtorm, 
one of our men die of the calenture, and a man and a 
boy waſhed ever board. About the twelfth day, the 
weather abating a little, the maſter made an obſerva- 
tion as well as he could, and found that he was in about 
11 degrees of north latitude, but that he was 22 degrees 
of longitude difference weſt from Cape St. Auguſtino, 
ſo that he found he was gotten upon the coaſt of Guia- 
na, or the north part of Brazil, beyond the-river Ama- 
zones, towards that of the river Oroonoque, commonly 
called the Great River; and now he began to conſult 
with me what courſe he ſhould take; for the ſhip was 
leaky, and very much diſabled; and he was for going 
directly back to the coaſt of Brazil. | 
I was poſitively againſt that; and, looking over the 
charts of the ſea, coaſt of America with him, we con- 
cluded there was no inhabited country for us to have re- 
courſe to, till we came within the circle of the Caribbee 
Iſlands ; and therefore reſolved to ſtand away for Bar- 
badoes, which, by keeping off at fea, to avoid the in- 
draught of the bay or gulph of Mexico, we might eaſily 
perform, as we hoped, in about fifteen days fail; whereas 
we could not poſſibly make our voyage to the coaſt 
of Africa without ſome aſſiſtance both to our ſhip and 
to ourſelves. | | 

With this deſign we changed our courſe, ind ſteered 

2 away 
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away N. W. by W. in arder to reach ſome of our 
Engliſh iſlands, where I hoped for relief: but our 
voyage was otherwiſe determined; for being in the la- 
titude of 12 degrees 18 minutes, a ſecond ſtorm came 
upon us, which carried us away with the ſame impetuo- 
ſity weſtward, and drove us fo out of the way of all hu- 
man commerce, that had all our lives been ſaved, as to 
the ſea, we were rather in danger of being devoured by 
ſavages, than ever returning to our own country, 

In this diſtreſs, the wind ftill blowing very hard, one 
of our men, early one morning, cried out“ Land!“ 
and we had no ſooner run out of the cabin to look out, 
in hopes of ſeeing whereabouts in the world we were, but 
the ſhip ſtruck upon a ſand, and m a moment, her mo- 
tion being ſo itopped, the ſea broke over her in ſuch a 
manner, that we expected we ſhould all have periſhed im- 
mediately; and we were even driven into our cloſe 
quarters, to ſhelter us from the very foam and ſpray of 
the ſea. | 

It is not eaſy for any one who has not been in the 
like condition, to deſcribe or conceive the conſternation 
of men in ſuch circumſtances; we knew nothing where 
we were, or upon what land it was we were driven, 
whether an iſland or the main, whether inhabited or not 
inhabited: and, as the rage of the wind was ſtill great 
though rather leſs than at firſt, we could not ſo much as 
hope to have the ſhip hold many minutes without break- 
ing in pieces, unleſs the winds by a kind of miracle, 
ſhould turn immediately about. In a word, we fat 
looking upon one another, and expecting death every 
moment, and every man acting accordingly, as prepar- 
ing for another world ; for there was little or nothing 
more for us to do in this: that which was our preſent 
comfort, and all the comfort we had, was, that contrary 
to our expectation, the ſhip did not break yet, and that 
the maſter ſaid the wind began to abate. 

Now, though we thought that the wind did a little 
abate, yet the ſhip having thus ſtruck upon the ſand, 


and ſticking too faſt for us to expect her getting off, we 
| | were 
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were ina dreadiul condition indeed, and had nothing to 
do but to think of ſaving our lives as well as we could, 
We had a boat at our ſtern, juſt before the ſtorm; but 
ſhe was firſt ſtaved by daſhing again it the ſhip's fudder, 
and in the next place ſhe broke away, and was either 
ſunk, or driven off to ſea; ſo there was no hope from 
her : we had another boat on board, but how to get her 
off into the ſea was a doubttul thing ; however, there 
was no room to debate; for we fancied the ſhip would 
break in pieces every minute; and {ome told us ſhe was 
actually broken already. | 

In this diſtreſs, the mate of our veſſel laid hold of 
the boat, and with the help of the reſt of the men, they 
got her {lung over the ſhip's fide, and getting all into 
her, let go, and committed ourſelves, being eleven in 
number, to God's mercy, and the wide fea; for though 
the ſtorm was abated conſiderably, yet the ſea went 
dreadtully hign upon the ſhores, and might well be 
called den aviid tee, as the Dutch call the ſea in a ſtorm, 

And now our caſe was very diſmal indeed ; for we all 
faw plainly, that the fea went ſo high, that the boat 
could not eſcape, and that we ſhould be inevitably drown- 
ed. As to making fail we had none; nor, it we had, 
could we have done any thing with it; ſo we worked at 
the oar towards the land, though with heavy hearts, like 
men going to execution ; for we all knew, that when the 
boat came near ſhore, ſhe would be broke in a thouſand 
pieces by the breach of the fea. However, we com- 
mitted our ſouls to God in the moſt earneſt manner, and 
the wind driving us towards the ſhore, we haſtened our 
| deſtruction with our hands, pulling, as well as we could, 
towards the land, | 

What the ſhore was, whether rock or ſand, whether 
ſteep or ſhoal, we knew not; the only hope that could 
rationally give us the leaſt ſhadow of expectation, was, 
if we might happen into ſome bay or Ius or the mouth 
of ſome river, where by great chance we might have run 
our boat in, or got under the lee of the land; and per- 
haps made ſmooth water. But there was * of 

this 
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this appeared; but as we made nearer and nearer the 
ſhore, the land looked more frightful than the ſea. 

After we had rowed, or rather driven, about a league 
and an half, as we reckoned it, a raging wave, 
mountain like, came rolling a-ſtern of us, and plainly 
bid us expect the coup de grace. In a word, it-took us 
with ſuch a fury, that it overſet the boat at once, and 
ſeparating us, as well from the boat as from one ano- 
ther, gave us not time hardly to ſay, O God!” for 
we were all ſwallowed up in a moment. 

Nothing can deſcribe the confuſion of thought which 
T felt when J ſunk into the water: for though I fwam 
very well, yet I could not deliver myſelf from the waves 
ſo as to draw breath, till that wave having driven me 
or rather carried me a vaſt way on towards the ſhore, and 
having ſpent itſelf, went back, and left me upon the 


land almoſt dry, but half dead with the water I took 


in: I had fo much preſence of mind, as well as breath 
left, that ſeeing myſelf nearer the main land than I ex- 
pected, I got upon my feet, and endeavoured to make 


on towards the land, as faſt as I could, before another 


wave ſhould return, and take me up again. But J 
ſoon found it was impoſſible to avoid it, for I ſaw the 
ſea, come after me as high as a great hill, and as furious 
as an enemy which I had no means or ſtrength to con- 


tend with; my buſineſs was to hold my breath, and 
raiſe myſelf upon the water, if I could, and ſo by ſwim-.' - 


ing to preſerve my breathing, and pilot myſelf towards 
the ſhore, if poſſible ; my greateſt concern now being, 
that the wave, as it would carry mea great way towards 
the ſhore when it came on, might not carry me back 
again with it, when it gave back towards the ſea. 

The wave that came upon me again buried me at 
once twenty or thirty feet in its own body ; and I could 
feel myſelf carried with a mighty force and ſwiftneſs 
towards the ſhore, a very great way; but I held my 
breath, and aſſiſted myſelf to ſwim ſtill forward with ail 
my might. I was ready to burſt with holding my 


breath, when, as I found mylelt riſing up, ſo, to my 
| | immediate 
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immediate relief, I found my head and hands ſhoot out 


above the ſurface of the water; and though it was not 
two ſeconds of time that I could keep myſelf fo, yet it 
relieved me greatly, gave me breath and new courage, 
I was covered again with water a good while, but not 
ſo long but I held it out; and finding the water had 
ſpent itſelf, and began to return, I ſtruck forward 
againſt the return of the waves, and felt ground again 
with my feet. I ftood ſtill a few moments to recover 
breath, and till the waters went from me, and then I 
took to my heels, and ran with what ſtrength I had far- 
ther towards the ſhore. But neither would this deliver 
me from the fury of the ſea, which came pouring after 
me again, and twice more I was lifted up by the waves, 
and carried forwards as before, the 3 being very 
flat. | 

The laſt time of theſe two had well near been fatal 
to me; for the ſea, having hurried me along as before, 
landed me, or rather daſhed me, againſt a piece of a 
rock, and that with {ſuch force, as it left me ſenſeleſs, 
and indeed helpleſs, as to my own deliverance ; for the 
blow taking my fide and breaſt, beat the breath, as it 
were, quite out of my body; and had it returned again 
immediately, I muſt have been ſtrangled in the water; 
but I recovered a little before the return of the waves; 


and ſeeing I ſhould be covered again with the water, I 


reſolved to hold faſt by a piece of the rock, and ſo to 
hold my breath, if poſſible, till the wave went back. 


Now as the waves were not fo high as at firſt, being 


near land, I held wy hold till the wave abated ; and 
then fetched another run, which brought me ſo near 
the ſhore, that the next wave, though it went over me, 
yet did not {wallow me up ſo as to carry me away; and 
the next run I took, I got to the main land, where, to 
my great comfort, I clambered up the clifts of the ſhore 
and fat me down upon the graſs, free from danger, and 
quite out of the reach of the water. 

I was now landed, and ſafe on ſhore, and began to 
look up and thank God that my life was ſaved, in a caſe 

wherein 
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wherein there was, ſome minutes before, ſcarce any 
roon: to hope. I believe it is impeſſible to expreſs to 
the liſe, what the ecſtacies and tr anſports of the ſoul 
are, when it is ſo ſaved, as I may ſay, out of the very 
grave; and I do not wander now at that cuſtom, viz, 
that when a malefactor, who has the halter about his 
neck, is tied up, and juſt going to be turned off, and 
has a reprieve brought him; I ſay, I do not wonder 
that they bring a "_—_— withit, to let him blood that 
very moment they te tell him of it, that the ſurprize may 
not drive the animal ſpirits from the heart, and over- 
whelm him. 


For ſudden joys, like griefs, confound at firſt, 


I walked about on the-ſhore, lifting up my hands, 
and my whole being, as TI may ſay, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of my deliverance, making a thouſand 
geſtures and motions, which I cannot deſcribe, reflecting 
upon all my comrades that were drowned, and that 
there ſhould not be one ſoul ſaved but myſelf ; for as 
for them, I never {aw them afterwards, or any ſign of 
them, except three of their hats, one cap, and two ſhoes 
that were not fellows. 

I caſt my eyes to the ſtr ended veſſel, when the breach, 
and froth of the ſea being fo big, I could hardly fee it, 
it lay fo far off; and conſidered, $ Lord! how was it 

poſſible I could get on ſhore! 

After I had ſolaced my mind with the comfortable 
part of my condition, I began to look round me, to ſee 
A hat kind of place I was in, and what was next to 
be done; and I ſoon found my comforts abate, and that, 
in a word, I had a dreadtul deliverance ; for I was wet, 
had no clothes to ſhift me, nor any thing either to eat 


or erink, to comfert me; neither did I fee any pro- 


lect W me, but that of periſhing with hunger, or 
pe ing devoured by wild beaſts; and that which was 
particular ly affecting to me was, that I had no wea- 
pon either to hang. © or kill any creature for my ſuſte- 
F | Nance, 
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nance, or to defend myſelf againſt any other creatures 
that might deſire to kill me for theirs. In a word, 
had nothing about me but a knife, a tobacco- pipe, and 
a little tobacco in a box; this was all my proviſion; and 
this threw me into terrible agonies of mind, ſo that tor 
a while I ran about like a mad man. Night coming pen 
me, I began, with an heavy heart, to conſider what 
would be my lot, if there were any ravenous beaſts in 
- that country, ſeeing at night they always come abroal 
for their prey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts at that 
time was, to get up into a thick buſhy tree, like a fir, 
but thorny, which grew near me, and where I reſolve 
to fit all night, and conſider the next day wnat death [ 
ſhould die; for, as yet, I faw no proſpect of life. 
walked about a furlong from the ſhore, t) ite if I coul! 
find any freſli water to drink, which I did to my great 
joy; and having drank, and put a little tobacco in ny 
mouth, to prevent hunger, I went to the tree; ant, 
getting up into it, endeavoured to place myſelf fo, a 
that, if I ſhould fleep, I might not fall; and, having 
cut me a ſhort itick like a truncheon, for my defence, 
took up my lodgings; and having been exceffively #: 
tigued, I fell faſt aſleep, and llept as comfor tably as! 
believe any perſon could have done in my ſituation. 

When I awoke it was broad day, the weather clear, 
and the ſtorm abated ; I was greatly ſurpriſed to find tie 
ſhip had been lifted off in the night, from the {and 
where ſhe lay, by the ſwelling of "the tide, and was 
driven up almoſt as far as the rock which I firſt mon 
tioned, and where I had been ſo bruiſed by being 9 
daſhed againſt it: this being within about a mile trom 
the ſnore where 1 was, and the ſhip ſeeming to Rand 
up ſtill, I wiſhed myſelf on board, that at leatt, I miglt 
ſave ſome neceſſary things for my uſe. 

When I came down from my apartment in the tree, 
J looked about me again; and the firſt thing I found 

was the boat, which lay as the wind and {ea had tf 
her upon the land, about two miles to my right hand, | 
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walked as far as I could upon the ſhore to get at her; 
but found a neck or inlet of water between me and the 
boat, waich was about halt a mile broad; fo I came 
back for the preſent, being more intent upon getting 
to the ſhip, where I hoped to find ſomething for my pre- 
ſent ſubſiſtence. | 

A little after noon J found the ſea very calm, and th 
tide ebbed fo far out, that I could come within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the ſhip: and here I found a freſh re- 
newing of my grief; for I ſaw evidently that if we had 
kept on board, we had been all fafe ; that is to ſay we 
had all got ſafe on ſhore, and I had not been ſo miſera- 
ble as to be left entirely deſtitute of all comfort and 
company, as I now was: this forced tears from my 
eyes again; but as there was little relief in that, I re- 
ſolved if poihble to get to the ſhip; ſo I pulled off my 
cloathes and took to the water; but when I came to the 
ſhip, my difficulty was ſtill greater to know how to get 
on board : as ſhe lay a-ground, and high out of the 
water, there was nothing within my reach to lay hold 


of: I ſwam round her twice, and the ſecond time I 


eſpied a ſmall piece of rope, which I wondered I did not 
fee at firſt, hang down by the fore-chains, fo low, as 
with great difficulty I got hold of it, and by the help of 
that rope, got up into the fore-caftle of the ſhip. Here 
1 found that ſhe was bulged, and a great deal of water 
in the hold, but that ſhe lay ſo on the fide of a bank of hard 
ſand, or rather earth, that her ſtern lay lifted up on the 
bank, and conſequently her head low to the water : by this 
means all her quarter was free, and all that was in that 
dry; for you may be ſure my work was to ſearch, and part 
to ſee what was ſpoiled and what was not: and firſt I 
found, that all the ſhip's proviſions were dry, and un 

touched by the water ; and being very well diſpoſed to 
eat, I went to the bread-room, and filled my pockets 


with biſcuit, and eat as T went about other things, for I 


had no time to loſe. I alſo found ſome rum in the great 
cabin, of which I took a large dram, and which I had, 


indeed, need enough of, to raiſe my drooping ſpirits. 
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Now I wanted nothing but a boat, to furniſh mylſclf 
with many things which I foreſaw would be very ne- 
ceſſary. 

It was in vain to fit ſtill and with for what was not to 
be had; and this extremity rouzed my application. We 
had ſeveral ſpare yards, and two or three large ſpars of 
wood, and a ſpare top-maſt or two in the ſhip; I re- 
ſolved to go to work with theſe, and threw as many of 
them over-board as I could manage for their weight, 
tying every one with a rope, that they might not drive 
away; when this was done, I went down the ſhip's fide, 
and drawing them to me, I tied four of them faſt toge- 
ther at both ends as well as I could, in the form of 1 
raft ; and, laying two or three ſhort pieces of plank 
upon them croſs-ways, I found I could walk upon it 
very well, but that it was not able to bear any great 
weight, the pieces being too light. To remove this 
inconvenience, with a carpenter's {aw I cut a {pare top- 
maſt into three lengths, and added them to my raft, with 
a great deal of labour and pains; but the hope of tur- 
niſhing myſelf with neceſſaries, encouraged me to go be- 
yond what I ſhould have been able to have done upon 
another occaſion. | 

My raft being now ftrong enough to bear any rea- 
ſonable, weight, my next care was what to load it with, 
and how to preſerve what was on it from the ſurf of the 
ſea; but I was not long conſidering this: I firſt laid 
all the planks or boards upon it that I could get ; and 
having conſidered well what I moſt wanted, I got three 
of the ſeamen's cheſts, which I had broken open and 
emptied, and lowered them down upon my raft ; the firſt 
of theſe I filled with proviſions, viz. bread, rice, three 
Dutch cheeſes, five pieces of dried goat's fleſh, which we 
lived much upon, and a little remainder of European 
corn, which had been laid by for ſome fowls we brought 
to ſea with us, but the fowls were killed; there had 
been ſome barley and wheat together ; but to my great 
diſappointment, I found afterwards, that the rats ha! 
eaten or ſpoiled it all. As for liquors, I found ſeveral 

caſes 
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caſes of bottles belonging to our ſkipper, in which were 
ſome cordial waters, and in all about five or fx gallons 
of arrack ; theſe I ſtowed by themlelves, there being no 
need to put them into the cheſt, nor indeed any room for 
them. While I was doing this, I found the tide began 
to flow, though very calm, and I had the mortification 
to ſee my coat, ſhirt, and waiſtcoat, which I had left on 
ſhore upon the ſand, go away; as for my breeches, 
which were only linen, and open at the knees, I fwam 
on board in them and my ſtockings : however, this put 
me upon rummaging tor cloaths, of which I found 
enough, but took no more than I wanted for preſent 
ule, for I had other things which my eye was more 
upon; as, firſt, tools to work with on ſhore, and it was 
alter long ſearching that I found out the carpenter's 
cheſt, which was indeed a very uſeful prize to me, and 
much more valuable than a ſhip-loading of gold 


would have been at that time. I got it down to my 


raft, even whole as it was, without loſing time to look 
into it, for IJ knew in general what it contained, 

My next care was for ſome ammunition and arms. 
There were two very good fowling pieces in the great 
cabin, and two piſtols ; theſe I ſecured with ſome pow- 


der horns, a {mall bag of ſhot, and two old ruſty words: 


I knew there were three barrels of powder in the ſhip, 
but could not tell where the gurner had ſtowed them 
but with much ſearch I found them: two were dry and 
good, but the third had taken water ; the two that were 
good I got to my raft with the arms. And now I 
thought myſelf pretty well freighted, and began to think 
how I ſhould get to ſhore with chem, having neither fail, 


car, or rudder, and the leaſt cap-tull of wind would have 


overſet all my navigation. 


I had three encouragements: 1. A ſmooth and calm 


fea. + 2. The tide riſing and ſetting in to the ſhore. 


3- What little wind there was blew me towards the. 


land. And thus, having found two or three broken 

oars belonging to the bon t, beſides the tools which were 

in the cheſt, two ſaws, an axe, and a hammer, with this 
: cargo 
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54 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
cargo I put to ſea. For a mile, or thereabouts, my 
raft went very well, only that I found it drive a little 
diſtant from the place where I had landed before; by 
which I perceived there was ſome indraught of the wa- 
ter, and conſequently I hoped to find ſome creek of the 
river there, which I might make uſe of as a port to get to 
land with my cargo. | 
As I imagined, ſo it was; there appeared before me 
a little opening of the land. I found a ſtrong current 
of the tide ſet into it; fo I guided my raft as well as 
I could to keep in the middle of the ſtream: but here! 
had like to have ſuffered a ſecond ſhipwreck, which, if 
J had, I think verily would have broken my heart; for, 
knowing nothing of the coaſt, my raft run aground at 
one end upon a ſhoal, and not being aground at the other, 
all my cargo had nearly flipped off towards that end 
which was a-float, and ſo fallen into the water: I did 
my utmoſt to prevent this, by ſetting my back againſt 
the cheſts, to keep them in their places, but could not 
thruſt off the raft with all my ſtrength; neither durſt I 
ſtir from the poſture I was in, but ſupporting the cheſts 
with all my might, ſtood in that manner near half an 
hour, in which time the riſing of the water brought me 
a little more upon a level; and ſoon after, the water ſtil 
riſing, my raft floated again, and I thruſt her off with 
the oar I had into the channel; and then driving up 
higher, I at length found _ in the mouth of a little 
river, with land on both fides, and a ſtrong current of 
tide running up. I looked on both ſides for a proper 
place to get to ſhore, for I was not willing to be driven 
too high up the river, hoping in time to ſec ſome ſhip at 
ſea, and therefore reſolved - to place myſelf as near 
the coaſt as I could. 20 
At length I eſpied a little cove on the right ſhore of 
the creek, to which, with great pains and difficulty, I 
guided my raft ; and at laſt got ſo near, that, reaching 
ground with my oar, I could thruſt her directly in; but 
here I had like to have dipped all my cargo in the {ea 
again; for that ſhore lying pretty ſteep, that is to ſay, 
ſloping,” 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 35 
lloping, there was no place to land, but where one end 
of the float, if it ran on ſhore, would be ſo high, and the 
other ſink lower, as before, that it would endanger my 
cargo again: all that I could do, was to wait till the 
tide was at the higheſt, keeping the raft with my oar 
like an anchor, to hold the fide of it faſt to the ſhore, 
near a flat piece of ground which I expected the water 
would flow over; and fo it did. As foon as I found 
water enough (tor my raft drew about a foot of water) 
I thruſt her upon that flat piece of ground, and there faſ- 
tened or moored her, by ſticking my two broken oars 
into the ground; one on one fide, near one end, and one 
on the other fide near the other end ; and thus I lay till 
the water ebbed away, and leit my raft and all my cargo 
tate on ſhore. 

My next work wos to view the country, and ſeek a pro- 
per place for my habitation, and where to ſtow my 
goods, to ſecure them from whatever might happen. 
Where I wzs I yet knew not; whether on the continent 
or on an iſland; whether inhabited, or not inhabited; 
whether in danger of wild beaſts, or not. There was'a 
hill not above a mile from me, which roſe up very ſteep 
and high, and which ſeemed to over-top ſome other hills 
that lay as in a ridge from it northward : I took out one 
of the fowling- pieces, and one of the piſtols, and a horn 
of powder; and thus armed, I travelled for diſcovery 
up to the top of that hill, where, after I had with great 
labour and difficulty got up, I immediately ſaw my fate 
to my great affliction; viz. that I was in an iſland en- 
vironed every way with the ſea, no land to be {een except 
ſome rocks which lay a great way oft, and two lands 
leſs than this, which lay about three leagues to the 
veſt. 

I found alſo that the iſland T was in was barren, and, 
as J had reaſon to believe, uninhabited, except by wild 
beaſts, of which, however, I ſaw none; but I diſcovered 
bundance of fowls, though I knew not their Kinds; 
neither, when I killed them, could I tell what was fit 


for food, and what not. On my return I ſhot at 1 5 
a bir 
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bird which I ſaw fitting upon a tree on the fide of a large 
wood : I believe it was the firſt gun that had been fired 
there ſince the creation of the world. I had no ſfooucr 
fired, but from all parts of the wood there aroſe an ex- 
traordinary number of fowls of many ſorts, making a 
confuſed ſcreaming and crying, every one according to 
his uſual note; but not one of them of any kind that I 
knew; as for that creature TI killed, I took it to be 2 
- kind of hawk, its colour and beak reſembling it, but it 
had no talons or claws more than common; its fleſh was 
carrion and fit for nothing. | | 
Contented with this diſcovery, I came back to my raft, 
and began working to bring my cargo on {hore, which 
took me up the relt of the day : what to do with myſelf 
at night, I knew not, nor indeed where to reſt ; tor I 
was afraid to lie down on the ground, not knowing but 
ſome wild beaſt might devour me, though I afterwards 
found there was really no need for thoſe tears. 
However, as well as I could, I barricadoed myſelf 
round with the cheſts and boards that I had brought on 
ſhore, and made a kind of hut for that night's lodging; : 


as for food, I yet ſaw not which way to ſupply my if, 


except that I had obſerved two or three creatures like 
hares run out of the wood where I ſhot the fowl. 


I now began to conſider, that I might yet get a great 


many things out of the ſhip which would be uſeful to 
me, and particularly ſome of the rigging and fails, and 
ſuch other things as might come to hand; and I 


reſolved to make another voyage on board the veſſel, if 


poſſible; and as I knew the firſt ſtorm that blew muſt 
neceſſarily break her all in pieces, I reſolved to ſet all 
other things apart till I got every thing out of the ſhip I 
could. I then called a council, that is to ſay, in my 


thoughts, whether or not I ſhould take back the raft ;- 


but this appeared impracticable; ſo I reſolved to go as 
before, when the tide was. down; and I did fo, only 
that I ſtripped before I went from my hut, having no- 
thing on but a chequered ſhirt, a pair of linen drawers, 
and a pair of pumps on my fect, | 

| | | T got 
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T cot on board the ſhip as before: and prepared a ſe- 
cond raft ; and having had experience from the firſt, I 
neither made this io unwieldy, nor loaded it fo hard; 
but yet I brought away teveral things very uſeful to me: 
as, firſt in the carpenter's ſtore J found two or three 
bags fyll of nails and ſpikes, a great ſcrew jack, adozen 
or two of hatchets, and above all, that moſt ufetul thing 
called a grind-ſtone: all theſe J ſecured, together with 
ſeveral things belonging to the gunner, particularly two 
or three iron-crows, and two barrels of muſket bullets, 
ſeven muſkets, and another fowling-piece, with ſome 
ſmall quantity of powder more; a large bag full of 
ſmall ſhot, and a great roll of ſheet lead; but this laſt 
was lo heavy, I could not hoiſt it up to get it over the 
ſhip's fide. 

Beſides theſe things, I took all the men's cloaths that 
I could find, and a ſpare fore-top fail, hammock, and 
ſome bedding ; and with this I loaded my ſecond raft, 
and brought them allo all. ſafe on ſhore, to my very 
great comfort. 5 


I was under ſome apprehenſions during my abſence 


from the land, that at leaſt my proviſions might be de- 
voured on ſhore; but when I came back, I found no 
ſign of any viſitor, only there fat a creature like a wikl cat 
upon one of the cheſts, which, when I came towards it, 
ran away to a little diſtance, and then ſtood ſtill ; the ſat 
very compoſed and unconcerned, and looked full in my 
face, as if ſhe had a mind to be acquainted with me. I 
preſented my gun at her, but ſhe did not underſtand it, 
ſhe was perfectly unconcerned at it, nor did ſhe offer to 


ſtir away; upon which I toſſed her a bit of biſcuit, 


though by the way I was not very free of it, for my ſtore 
was not great. However, I ſpared her a bit, I fay, and 
ſhe went to it, ſmelled of it, and eat it, and looked (as if 


pleaſed) for more; but as I could ſpare no more, ſhe 
marched off. 


Having got my ſecond cargo on ſhore, (though I was 


obliged to open the barrels of powder, and bring them 


by, parcels, for they were too heavy, being large caſks) 
I went 
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58 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
T went to work to make a little tent with the ſail, and 
fome poles which I cut for that purpoſe ;_ and, into this 
tent I brought every thing that I knew would {poil, 
either with rain or ſun; I piled all the empty cheſts and 
_ caſks up in a circle round the tent, to fortity it from 
any ſudden attempt, either from man or beaſt. 

When I had done this, I blocked up the door of the 
tent with ſome boards within, and an empty cheſt ſet 
up an end without; and ſpreading one of the beds upon 
the ground, laying my two piſtols juſt at my head, and 


my gun at length by me, I went to bed for the fuit 
time, and ſlept very quietly all night: I wag very weary . 


and heavy; for the night before I had ſlept little, and 
had laboured very hard all day, as well to fetch thoſe 
things from the ſnip, as to get them on ſhore. 

I had the largeſt magazine of all kinds now that ever 
was laid up, I believe for one man; but I was not 1a- 
tisfied ſtill ; for while the ſhip was. in an upwright poſ- 
ture, I thought I ought to get every thing out of her I 
could; ſo every day at low water I went on board, and 
brought away ſomething or other; but particularly the 
third time I went, I brought away as much of the rig- 
ging as I could, as alſo all the ſmall ropes and rope-twine 
I could get, with a picce of {pare canvas, which was 
to mend the {fails upon occaſion, and the barrel of wet 
gun-powder ; in a word, I brought away all the fails 
firſt and laſt, only that I was obliged to cut them in 
Pieces, and bring as much at a time as I could ; fcr 


they were no more uſeful to me for ſails, but as mere 


canvas only. 
But that which comforted me more ſtill, was, that at 
laſt of all, after I had made five or ſix ſuch voyages as 
theſe, and thought I had nothing more to expect from 
the ſhip, that was worth meddling with; I tay, after 
all this, I found a great hogſhead of bread, three large 
rundlets of rum or ſpirits, a box of fine ſugar, and a 
barrel of fine flour; this was ſurprizing to me, becauſe 
I had given over expecting any more proviſions, except 
what was ſpoiled by the water. I ſoon emptied * hog: 
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ſhead of the hread, and wrapped it up, parcel by parcel, 
in pieces of the ſails, which I cut out; and, in a word, 
I got all this ſafe on jhore allo, though at ſeveral 
tunes. | 

The next day I made another voyage; and now hav- 
ing plundered the ſhip of what was portable, and fit to 
hand out, I began with the cables; and cutting the 
great cable into pieces, ſuch as I could move, I got 
two cables and a hawier on ſhore, with all the iron work 
could get; and having cut down the ſprit-ſail-yard and 
the mizen yard, and every thing I could to make a large 


kraft, I loaded it with all thoſe heavy goods, and came 
away: but my good luck began to leave me; for this 


was ſo unwieldy, and ſo overladen, that after T had en- 
tered the little cove, where I had landed the reſt of my 
goods, not being able to guide it ſo handily as I did the 
other, it overiet, and threw me and all my cargo into 
the water. As for myſelf, it was no great harm, for I 
was near the ſhore; but as to my cargo, it was great 
part of it Joſt, eſpecially the iron, which I expected 
would have been of great uſe to me; however, when 
the tide was out, I got moſt of the pieces of cable aſnore, 
and jome of the iron, though with infinite labour, for 
TI was obliged to dip for it into the water, a work which 
fatigued me very much; aiter this, I went every day on 
board, and brought away what I could get, 

I had been thirteendays on ſhore, and eleven times on 
board the ſhip ; in which time I had brought away all 
that one pair of hands could well be ſuppoſed capable 
to bring; though I believe verily, had che calm wea- 
ther held, I ſhould have orought away the whole ſhip, 


piece by piece: but preparing for the twelfth time to go 


on board, I found the wind began to rite ; however, at 
low water, I went on board; and though I thought I 
ha rummaged the cabin to effectually as that nothing 
more could be found, yet I diſcovered a locker with 
drawers in it, inone of which I found two or three ra- 
z0rs, and one pair of large ſciſſars, with ten or a dozen 
good knives and forks; in another, I found about 
thirty-lix 
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50 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
_ thirty-ſix, pounds value in money, ſome European coin, 
ſome Brazil, ſome pieces of eight, ſome gold, and ſome 
ſilver. | 
I ſmiled to myſelf at the fight of this money. © 0 
© drug!” ſaid I aloud, what art thou good for? Thou 
© art of no worth to me, no, not the taking off the 
ground! one of thoſe knives is worth all this heap ; 
© I have no manner of ule for thee ; even remain where 
© thou art, and go to the bottom as a creature whole 
© life is not worth ſaving! However, upon fecon 
thoughts, I took it away, and wrapping ali this in a 
iece of canvas, I began to think oft making another 
raft ; but while I was preparing this, I found the ſky 
overcaſt, and the wind began to rite, aud in a quarter 
of an hour it blew a freſh gale from the ſhore; it pre- 
ſently occurred to me, that it was in vain to pretend to 
make a raft, with the wind off ſhore, and that it was 
my buſineſs to be gone. before the tide of flood began, 
otherwile I might not be able to reach the ſhore at all: 
accordingly, I let myſelf down into the water; and 
ſwam acroſs the channel, which lay between the ſhin 
and the ſand, and even that with great difficulty, partly 
with the weight of the things I had about me, and 
partly the rougneſs of the water; for the wind roſe 
very haſtily, and before it vas quite high water, it blew 
a ſtorm. g 
But I was got home to my litcle tent, where J lay 
with all my wealth about me very ſecure. It blew hard 
all that night; and in the morning, when I looked out, 
behold, no more ſhip was to be ſeen. I was a little 
ſurprized; but recovered myſelf with this ſatisfactory 
reflection; viz. that I had loſt no time, nor abated any 
diligence, to get every thing out of her that could be 
uſeful to me ; and that indced there was little left in her 
that I was able to bring away, if I had more time. I 
now gave over any more thought of the ſhip, or of any 
thing out of her, except what might drive on ſnore from 
her wreck, as indeed divers pieces of her afterwards 
did ; but thoſe things were oi tmall uſe to me. 
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My thoughts were now wholly employed about ſe- 
curing myſelf againſt either ſavages, if any ſhould appcar, 
or wild beaſts, if any were in the iſland, and I had many 
thoughts of the method how to do this, and W at kind 
of dwelling to make; whether I ſhould make me a cave 
in the earth, or a tent upon the earth ; and, in ſhort), 
J reſolved pon both: the manner and defcrption 
of which it may not be improper to give an ac- 
count. ä | 

I ſoon found the place I was in would not do for my 
ſettlement, particularly becauſe it was upon a tow 
moorith ground near the fea, and I believed would not 


be wholeſome, and more particularly, becauie there 


was no water near it; ſo I reſolved to find a more 
healthy 2nd more convenient ſpot of ground. 

I conſulted ſeveral things in my ſituation, wich I 
found would be proper for me; firſt, health and freſh 
water; ſecondly, ſhelter from the heat of the fun; 
thirdly, ſecurity from ravenous creatures, whether man 


or beaſt; fourthly, a view to the ſea, that if God ſent 


any ſhip inſight, I might not loſe any advantage of my 
deliverance, for which I was not willing to banniſh my 
expectation. 6 | 

In ſearch of a place proper for this, I found a little 
plain on the fide of a riſing hill, whoſe form towards 
this little plain was as ſteep as an houſe fide, ſo that 
nething could come down upon me from tie top : on 
the fide of this rock there was an hollow place, worn a 
little way in, like the entrance or door of a cave, but 
there was not really any cave or way into the rock at all. 

On the flat of the green, juſt before this hollow place, 


I reſolved to pitch my tent. This plain was not above 


an hundred yards broad, and about twice as long, and 
lay like a green before the door, and at the end of it 
deſcended irregularly every way down into the low 
grounds by the ſea-ſide. It was on the N. N. W. tide 
oi the hill, fo that it was ſheltered from the heat every 
day, till it came to a W. and by S. ſun, or thercabouts, 
which in thoſe countries is near the ſetting. = 
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62 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

Previous to ſetting up my tent, I drew an half cir- 
cle before the hollow place, which took in about ten 
yards in it's {emi-diameter from the rock, and twenty 
yards in its diameter from it's beginning and ending. 

In this half circle I pitched two rows of ſtrong ſtakes, 
driving them into the ground till they ſtood very firm 
like piles; the biggeſt end being out of the ground 
above five feet and an half, and ſharpened on the top: 
the two rows did not ſtand above ſix inches from one 
another. RE | 

I then took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the 
ſhip, and laid them in rows upon one another, within 
the circle, between thoſe two rows of ſtakes, up to the 
top; placing other ſtakes in the inſide, leaning againſt 
them, about two feet and a half high, like a ſpur to a 
poſt ; and this fence was fo ſtrong, that neither man 
nor beaſt could get into it, or over it. This coft me a 
great deal of time and labour, eſpecially to cut the piles 
in the wood, bring them to their places, and drive them 
into the earth. | 

I made the entrance into this place not by a door, 
but by a ſhort ladder to go over the top ; which ladder, 
when I was in, I lifted over after me; and ſo I was 
completely tenced in, and fortified, as I thought, from 
all the world, and conſequently ſlept ſecure in the night, 
which otherwiſe I could not have done: though, as it 
appcared afterwards, there was no need of all this caution 
againſt enemies from whom I had apprehended danger. 

Into this fence, or fortreſs, with infinite labour, I 
carried all my riches, all my proviſions, ammunition, 


and ftores ; and I made me a large tent alſo, to pre- 


ſerve me from the rains, that in one part of the year are 
very violent there. I made it double, viz. one ſmaller 
tent within, and one larger tent above it; and covered 
the uppermoſt part with a large tarpaulin, which J had 
{aved among the fails. 

And now I lay no more for a time in the bed which 
I had brought on ſhore, but in an hammock, which was 
indeed a very good one, and belonged: to the mate of 
the ſhip, 55 Into 
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Into this tent I brought all my proviſions, and every 
thing that would ſpoil by the wet; and having thus in- 
cloſed all my goods, I made up the entrance, which till 
now I had left open, and ſo paſted and repaſled, as I 
ſaid, by a ſhort Jadder. | | | 

When I had done this, I began to work my way into 
the rock, and bringing all the earth and ſtones that I dug 
down, and through my tent, I laid them up within my 
fence in the nature of a terrace, ſo that it raiſed the 
ground within about a foot and a half; and thus I made 
a cave juſt behind my tent, which ſerved me like a cellar 
to my houle. . | 

It coſt me much labour, and many days, before all 
theſe things were brought to perfection. At the iame 
time it happened, after I had laid my ſcheme for ſetting 
up the tent, and making the cave, that a ſtorm of rain 
falling from a thick dark cloud, a ſudden flaſh of light- 

3 which was ſucceeded by a violent clap 

of thunder. I was not ſo much ſurprized with the 
lightning, as I was with the thought which darted into 
my mind as ſwift as the lightning itſel{—* O my pow- 
der!* My very heart funk within me, when I thought, 
that at one blaſt all my powder might be deſtroyed ; on 
which, not my defence only, but the providing my food, 
as I thought, entirely depended. I was nothing near ſo 
anxious about my own danger; though, had the powder 
took fire, I ſhould have never known who had hurt 
me. 

Such impreſſion did this make upon me, that after the 


ſtorm was over, I laid aſide all my work, my building 


and fortifying, and applied myſelf to make bags and 
boxes to ſeparate my powder, and to keep it a little and 
little in parcels, in hopes, that whatever might come, it 
might not all take fire at once, and to Keep fo apart, 


that it ſhould not be poſſible to make one part fire ano- 


ther. I finiſhed this work in about a fortnight : and I 
think my powder, which in all was about 140 pounds 
weight, was divided into no leſs than an hundred parcels. 
As to the barrel that had been wet, I did not apprehend 

G 2 any 
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any danger from that, ſo I placed a part of it in my new 
cave, which I called my kitchen; and the reſt I hid up 
and down in holes among the rocks, ſo that no wet 
might come to it, marking very carefully where J 
laid it. 

In the interval of time while this was doing, IT went 
out at leaſt once every day with my gun, as well to divert 
myſelf, as to ſee if I could kill any thing fit for food, 

and asnear as I could to acquaint myſelf with what the 
Iſland produced. The firft time I went out, I ſoon diſ- 
covered that there were goats in the Iſland, which was a 
great ſatis faction to me; but then it was attended with 
this misfortune, viz. that they were fo ſhy, ſo ſubtle, 
and fo fwift of foot, that it was the moſt difficult thing 
in the world to come at them; but I was not diſcou- 
Taged at this, not doubting but I might now and then 
ſhoot one, as it ſoon happened; for after I had found 
their haunts a little, I laid wait in this manner for them, 
I obſerved, if they ſaw me in the vallies, though they 
were upon the rocks, they would run away as in a terri- 
ble fright ; but if they were feeding in the vallies, and I 
was upon the rocks, they took no notice of me; from 
whence I concluded, that by the poſition of their optics, 
their fight was fo directed downward, that they did not 
readily ſee objects that were above them. In conſequence 
of this obſervation, I took the following method : I al- 
ways climbed the rocks firſt, to get above them, and 
then had frequently a fair mark. The firſt ſhot I made 
among theſe creatures I killed a ſhe-goat which had a lit- 
tle kid by her, to whom ſhe gave ſuck, which grieved 
me heartily; but when the old one fell, the kid ſtood 
ſtock-ſtill by her till I came and took her up; and not 
only fo, but when J carried the old one with me upon 
my ſhoulders, the kid followed me quite to my incloſure; 
upon which I laid down the dam, and took the kid in 
my arms, and carried it over my pale in hopes to have 
bred it up tame; but it would not cat; fo 1 cas forced 
to kill it, and eat it myſelf; theſe two ſupplied me with 
fleſh a great while, for I eat ſparingly, and ſaved 
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my proviſions (my bread eſpecially) as much as J poſ- 
ſibly could. 

Having now fixed my habitation, I found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to provide a place to make a fire in, and fuel 
to burn; and what I did for that, as alſo how I enlarged 
my cave, and what conveniences I made, I ſhall give a 
full account of in it's place: but I muſt firſt give ſome 
little account of myſelf, and of my thoughts about liv- 
ing, which it may well be ſuppoſed were not a few. 

J had a diſmal proſpect of my condition; for as I 
was not caſt away upon that Iſland without being driven, 
as is ſaid by a violent ſtorm quite out of the courle of 


our intended voyage, and a great way, viz. ſome hun- 


dreds of leagues out of the ordinary courſe of the trade 
of mankind, I had great reaton to conſider it as a deter- 
mination of Heaven, that in this deſolate place, and in 
this deſolate manner, I ſhould end my lite; the tears 
would run plentifully down my face when I made theſe 
reflections: and ſometimes I expoſtulated with myſelf, 
why Providence ſhould thus compleatly ruin it's crea- 
tures, and render them fo abſolutely miſerable, ſo aban- 
doned without help, and ſo entirely depreſſed, that it 
could hardly be rational to be thanktul for ſuch a life. 
But ſomething always returned {wiit upon me to 
check theſe thoughts, and to reprove me; and particu- 


larly one day walking with my gun in my hand by the 


ſea tide, I was very penſive upon the ſubject of my pre- 
ſent condition, when reaſon, as it were, put in, expoſtulat- 
ing with me the other way, thus; © Well, you are in a 
« deſolate condition, *tis true; but, pray, remember, 
« where are the reſt of you! Did not you come eleven of 
« you into the boat? Where are the ten? Whiy are 
not they ſaved, and you loſt? Why are you ſingled 
© out? Tt is better to be here or there?* And then I 


pointed to the ſea. All evils are to be conſt.iered with 


the good that is in them, and with what worle attended 


them. 


It then occurred to me again, how well I was fur- 
niſhed for my ſubſiſtence, and what would have been my 
G3 caſe, 
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caſe, if it had not happened, which aas an hundred 
thouſand to one, that the ſhip floated from the place 
where firſt ſhe ſtruck, and was driven ſo near to the ſhore 
that I had time to get all theſe things out of her. What 
would have been my cafe, if I had been to have lived in 
the condition in which I at firſt came on ſhore, without 
neceſſaries of life, or any means to ſupply and procure 
them? © Particularly,” faid I aloud, (though to my- 
felt) „what could I have done without a gun; without 
© ammunition ; without any tools to make any thing, 
© or to work with? without cloaths, bedding, a tent, 
© or any manner of coverings? And that now I had 
all theſe to a ſufficient quantity, and-was in a fair way 
to provide myſelf in ſuch a manner, as to live without 
my gun when my ammunition was ſpent, ſo that I had 
a tolcrable view of ſubſiſting without any want as long 
as I lived: for I conſidered from the beginning how 
I ſhould provide for the accidents that might happen, 
and for the time that was to come, even not only after 
my ammunition ſhould be ſpent, but even after my health 
or {trength ſhould decay. 

I conteſs I had not then entertained any notion of my 
ammunition being deſtroyed at one blaſt, I mean, my 
powder being blown up by lightning; and this made 
the thoughts of it ſurprizing to me, when it thundered 
and lightened. 4 | 

And now, being to enter into a melancholy relation 
of a ſcene of ſilent life, ſuch perhaps as was never 
heard of in the world before, I ſhail take it from its be- 
ginning, and continue it in it's order, It was, by my 
account, the zoth of September, when, in the manner 


as before obſerved, I firſt ſet foot upon this horrid 


Iſland, when the ſun, being to us in it's autumnal equi- 
nox, was almoſt juſt over my head; for I reckoned my- 
ſelt, by obſervation, to be in the latitude of 9 degrees 22 
minutes {outh of the line. | 

After I had been there about ten or tweive days, it 
came into my thougnts that I ſhould loſe my reckoning 
of time for want of books, and pen and ink, and ſſiculd 

even 
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even forget the Sabbath-days from the working-days ; 
but to prevent this, I cut it with my knife upon a large 
poſt, in capital letters ; and making it into a great crols, 
I ſet it up on the ſhore where I firſt landed, viz. ©T came 
© on ſhore here the zoth of September, 1659. Upon 
the ſides of this {quare poſt I cut every day a notch with 
my knife, and every ſeventh day a notch as long again 
as the reſt, and every firſt of the month as long again as 
that long one ; and thus I kept my calendar, or weekly, 
monthly, and yearly reckoning of time. "of 

In the next place, we are to obſerve, that among the 
many things which I brought from the ſhip in ſeveral 
voyages, which (as before-mentioned) I made to it, I 
got ſeveral things of leſs value, but not at all lefs uſeful 
to me, which I omitted ſetting down before; as in par- 
ticular, pens, ink, and paper, ſeveral parcels in the cap- 
tain's, mate's, gunner's, and carpenter's keeping, three 
or four compaſſes, ſome mathematical inſtruments, dials, 

erſpectives, charts, and books of navigation, all which 
| huddled together, whether I might want them or no; 
alſo I found three very good bibles, which came to me 
in my cargo from England, and which I had packed up 
among my things: ſome Portugueze books allo, and 
among them two or three Popiſh prayer-books, and ſe- 
veral other books, all which I carefully ſecured. And I 
muſt not forget that we had in the flip a dog and two 
cats, of whoſe eminent hiftory I muſt have occaſion to 
ſay ſomething in it's place; for I carried both the cats 
with me; and as for the dog, he jumped out of the ſhip, 
and ſwam to me the day after I went on ſhore with my 
firſt cargo, and was a truſty ſervant to me many years; 
I wanted nothing that he could fetch me, nor any com- 
E that he could make up to me; I only wanted to 

ave him talk to me, but that he could not do. As I 
obſerved before, I found pen, ink, and paper, and I huſ- 
banded them to the utmoſt; and while my ink laſted, 
I kept things very exact, but after that was gone, I 
could not; for I could not make ink, by any means I 
could deviſe. | a 

And 
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And this put me in mind that I wanted mam 
things, e all I had amaſſed together; and 
of theſe, this of ink was one; as allo a ſpade, pick-axe, 
and ſhovel, to dig or remove the earth; needles, pins, 
and thread. As for linen, I ſoon learned to want that 
without much difficulty. 
This want of tools made every work Idid go on hes. 
vily, and as it was near a whole year before I had en. 
tirely finithed my little pale, or ſurrounded habitation; 
the piles or ſtakes, which were as heavy as I could wel 
lift, were a long time in cutting and preparing in the 
woods, and more by far in bringing e ſo that! 
ſpent ſometimes two days in cutting and bringing home 
one of thoſe poſts, and a third day in driving it into the 
ground; for which purpoſe I got a heavy piece of wood 
at firſt, but at laſt bethought myſelf of one of the iron 
crows, which however, though I found, it yet made driy. 
ing thoſe poſts or piles very laborious and tedious 
work. 

But what need I have been concerned at the tediouſ. 
neſs of any thing I had to do, ſeeing I had time enough 
to do it in! Nor had I any other employment, if that 
had been over, at leaſt that I could foreſee, except rang- 
ing the Iſland, to ſeek for food, which I did more or leis 
every day. | | 
I now began ſeriouſly to conſider my condition, and 
the circumſtances I was reduced to, and I drew up the 
ſtate of my affairs in writing : not ſo much to leave them 
to any that were to come after me, (for I was like to have 

but few heirs) as to deliver my thoughts from daily pour. 
ing upon them, and affiicting my mind; and as my rea- 
ſon began now to maſter my deſpondency, I comforted 
myſelf as well as I could, and fo ſet the good againſt the 
evil, that I might have ſomething to diſtinguiſh my caſe 
from a worſe; and I ſtated it very impartially, like 
debtor and creditor, (the comfort I enjoyed, againſt the 
miſeries I ſuffered) thus 
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I am caſt upon an horrible But I am alive, and no 
deſolate Iſland ; void of all re- drowned, as all my ſhip's 
covery. company Was. | 

I am ſingled out, as it were, But I am fingled out from 
from all the world, to be mi- all the ſhip's crew, to be 


ſerable. ſpared from death. 

I am divided from man- But I am not ſtarved, and 
kind, a ſolitary one baniſhed periſhing on a barren place, 
from human ſociety. - affording no ſuſtenance. 

I have no cloaths to cover But I am in a hot climate, 
me. where they are not wanted, 


I am without defence or But I am caſt on an Ifland 
means to reſiſt any violence where I ſee neither wen nor 


of man or beaſt. wild-beaſts to hurt me. 
I have no ſoul to ſpeak But enough to ſupply my 
to, or relieve me. wants, as long as I live. 


Upon the whole, here was an undoubted teſtimony, 
that there was ſcarce any condition in the world fo mi- 
ſerable, but there was ſomething negative, or ſomething 
poſitive, to be thankful in it; and let this ſtand as a di- 
rection from the experience of the moſt miſerable of all 
conditions in this world, that we may always find in it 
ſomething to comfort ourſelves from, and to ſet, in the 
deſcription of good and evil, on the credit fide of the ac- 
count. h | 
Having now brought my mind a little to reliſh my 
condition, and given over looking out to fea, in hopes 
of obſerving a ſhip; I fay, giving over theſe things I 
began to apply myſelf to accommodate my way of liv- 
ing, and to make things as eaſy to me as I could. 

I have already deſcribed my habitation, which was 
a tent under the fide of a rock, ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
pale of poſts and cables, but I might now rather call it 
a wall; for I raiſed a kind of wall up againſt it of turfs, 
about two feet thick on the outſide; and after ſome 
time, (I think it was a year and an half) I raiſed rafters 
from it, leaning to the rock, and thatched or covered 


it with boughs of trees, and ſuch things as I could get 
| to 
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to keep out the rain, which I found at ſome times of the 
year very violent. | 
I have already abſerved how I brought all my goods 
into this pale, and into the cave which I had made behind 
me; but I muſt oblerve too, that, at firſt, this was a con- 
fuſed heap of goods, which, as they lay in no order, ſo 
they took up all my place; I had no room to turn my. 
' ſelf, and therefore {et about enlarging my cave, by work- 
ing farther into the earth; for it was a looſe ſandy rock, 
which yielded eaſily to the labour I beſtowed on it. 
When I found myſelf pretty fate as to beaſts of prey, 
J worked ſide-ways to the right-hand into the rock; and 
then turning to the right again, worked quite out, and 
made my door to come out to the out- ſide of My pale or 
fortification. | 
This gave me not only to egreſs and regreſs, as it 
was a back-way to my tent, and to my ſtore-houſe, but 
alſo room to ſtow my goods. 
And now T began to apply myſelf to make ſuch neceſ. 
ſary things as I found I moſt wanted, particularly: 
chair and a table; for, without theſe, J was not able to 
enjoy the few comforts I had in the world; I could not 
; write or eat, or do ſeveral things, with fo much pleaturc, Ml al 
without a table. | . 
Accordingly I went to work; and here J muſt obſerve, 
that as reaſon is the ſubſtance and original of the mathe- e 
matics, ſo, by ſtating and ſquaring every thing by rea-W to 
ſon, and by making the moſt rational judgment of things, in 
every man may be, in time, maſter of every mechanic h: 
art. I had never handled a tool in my life, and yet in m 
time, by labour, application, and contrivance, I found 
at laſt that J wanted nothing but I could have made it, 
eſpecially if I had had tools; however, I made abun- 
dance of things even without tools, and ſome with no 
more tools than an adze and an hatchet, which perhaps 
were never made that way before, and that with inf 
nite labour. For example; if I wanted a board, I had 


no other way but to cut down a tree, ſet it on mo 
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nefore me, and hew it flat on either fide with my axe, 
till Lhad brought it to be as thin as a plank, and then 
dub it ſmooth with my adze; it is true, by this method 
I could make but one board out of a whole tree; but this 
I had no remedy for but patience, any more than I had 
for the prodigious deal of time and labour which it took 
me up to make a plank or board; but my time or labour 
was little worth, and ſo it was as well employed one way 
as another. | g | 
However, I made me a table and a chair, as I ob- 
ſerved before, in the firſt place, and this I did out of the 
ſhort pieces of boards I brought on my raft from the 
ſhip; but when J had wrought out ſome boards, I made 
large ſhelves of the breadth of a foot and an half, one 
over another, all along one ſide of my cave, to lay my 
taols, nails, and iron-work on; and, in a word, to ſepa- 
rate every thing at large in their places, that I might ea- 
fily come at them: allo I drove pieces into the rock, to 
hang my guns, and all things that would hang up. 

By theſe means my cave looked like a general maga- 
zine of all neceſſary articles; amd I had every thing ſo 
ready at hand, that it was a great pleaſure to me to ſee 
all my goods in ſuch order, and eſpecially to find my 
ſtock of all neceſlaries ſo great. | | 

And now it was when I began to keep a journal of 
every day's employment; for, indeed, at firſt I was in 
too much hurry, and not only an hurry as to labour, but 
in too much diſcompoſure of mind, and my journal would 
have been full of many dull things. For example; I 
muſt have ſaid thus: September the 3oth, after I got 
to ſhore, and had eſcaped drowning, inſtead of being 
« thankful to God for my deliverance, having at firſt vo- 
* mited a great quantity of falt-water, which was 
« gotten into my ſtomach, and recovering myſelt a little, 
I ran about the thore, wringing my hands, and beat- 
© ing my head and face, exclaiming at my miſery, and 
crying out, I was undone, undone! till, tired and 
* faint, I was forced to lie down on the ground to re- 
« poſe, but durſt not ſleep for fear of heing devoured. 

6 Some 
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Some days after this, and after J had been on board 
the ſhip, and had got all I could out of her, yet 1 
could not forbear getting up to the top of a little moun- 
tain, and looking out to fea, in hopes of ſeeing a ſhip; 
then fancy at a vaſt diſtance I ſpied a fail, pleaſed my- 
ſelf with the hopes of it, and then after looking ſtea- 
dily till I was almoſt blind, loſe it quite, and fit down 
and weep like a child, and thus increaſe my miſery by 
my folly.” | ; 

But having got over theſe things in ſome meaſure, et 
and hoving ſettled my houſhold furniture and habita- d: 
tion, made me a table and a chair, and all as handſome IM {e 
about me as I could, I began, I ſay, to keep my journal, as 
of which I ſhall here give you the copy (though in it Ml cc 
will be told all theſe particulars over again) as long as 

it laſted : for at length having no more ink, I was er 
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forced to leave it off. 7 
0 
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SEPTEMBER zoth, 1659. I, poor miſerable Ro. | 
binſon Cruſoe, being ſhipwrecked during a dread. Wl £ 
ful ſtorm in the offing, came on ſhore in this diſmal, cl 


unfortunate iſland, which I call, The ifland of Deſpair: W 

all the reſt of the ſhip's company being drowned, and 

myſelf almoſt dead. 
All the reſt of the day I ſpent in afflicting my ſelf at WM 


the diſmal circumſtances T was brought to; viz. I hal MI * 
neither food, houſe, cloaths, weapon, or place to fly to: ar 
and, in deſpair of any relief, faw nothing but death be- 
fore me; either that I ſhould be devoured by wild-beaſts, * 
murdered by ſavages; or ſtarved to death for want of 

food. At the approach of night I ſlept in a tree for te 
fear of wild-creatures, but flept ſoundly, though it rained 8 


all night. 
October 1. In the morning, I ſaw, to my great ſur- | 
prize, the ſhip had floated with the high tide, and was p 
driven on ſhore again much nearer the iſland; which, as 
it was ſome comfort on the one hand, (for ſeeing her fit l. 
| upright 
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upright, and not broken in pieces, J hoped, if the wind 


abated, I might get on board, and get ſome food and ne- 


ceſſaries out of her for my reliet;) ſo, on the other 
hand, it renewed my grief at the loſs of my comrades, 
who, I imagined, if we had all ſtaid on board, might 
have ſaved the ſhip, or at leaſt that they would not have 
been all drowned, as they were; and that, had the men 
been ſaved, we might, perhaps, have built us a boat out 
of the ruins of the ſhip, to have carried us to ſome 
other part of the world. I ſpent great part of this 
day, in perplexing myſelf on theſe things; but at length, 
ſeeing the ſhip almoſt dry, I went upon the ſand as near 
as I could, and then ſwam on board. This day alſo 
continued raining, though with no wind at all. 

From the 1ſt of October to the 24th. All theſe days 
entirely ſpent in different voyages to get all I could 
out of the ſhip : which I brought on ſhore every tide of 
flood, upon rafts. Much rain alſo in theſe days, though 
with ſome intervals of fair weather; but, it ſeems, this 
was the rainy ſeaſon. 

October 24. TI overſet my raft, and all the goods I had 
got upon it; but being in ſhoal water, and the things 
chiefly heavy, I recovered many of them when the tide 
was out, 8 ' 

October 25. Tt rained all night and all day, with 
ſome guſts of wind; during which time the ſhip broke 
in pieces, the wind blowing a little harder than before, 
and was no more to be ſeen, except the wreck of her, 
and that only at low water. I ſpent this day in cover- 
ing and ſecuring the goods, which I had faved, that the 
rain might not ſpoil them. 

October 26. I walked about the ſhore almoſt all day, 
to find out a place to fix my habitation; greatly con- 
cerned to ſecure myſelf from any attack in the night, ei- 
ther from wild beaſts or men. Towards night I fixed upon 
a proper place under a rock, and marked out a ſemicircle 
for my encampment, which I reſolved to ſtrengthen 
with a work, wall, or fortification, made of double 
piles, lined within with cable, and without with turf. 

H From 
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From the 26th to the zoth, I worked very hard te 
carrying all my goods to my new habitation, though 
ſome part of the time it rained exceeding hard. 

The 31ſt, in the morning, I went out into the iſland 
with my gun to ſee for ſome food, and diſcover the 
country; when I killed a ſhe-goat, and her kid followed 
me home, which I afterwards killed alſo, becauſe it would 
not feed. | | 

November 1. I ſet up my tent under a rock, and lay 
there for the firſt night, making 1t as large as I could, 
with ſtakes driven in to ſwing my hammock upon. 

November 2. I ſet up all my cheſts, and boards, and 
the pieces of timber which made my raft, and with them 
formed a fence round me, a little within the place I had 
marked out for my fortification. _ 

November 3. I went out with my gun, and killed 
two fowls like ducks, which were very good food. In 
the afternoon, went to work to make me a table. 

November 4. 'This morning I began to order my 
times of work, of going out with my gun, time of ſleep, 
and time of — ; Viz. every morning I walked ou: 
with my gun for two or three hours, if it did not rain; 
then employed myſelf at work till about eleven o'clock ; 
then eat what I had to live on; and from twelve ti! 
two I lay down to ſleep, the weather being exceſſive hot; 
and then in the evening to work again: the working 
part of this day and the next were wholly employed in 
making this table, for I was yet but a very ſorry work- 
man, though time and neceſſity made me a compleat na- 
tural mechanic ſoon after, as I believe it would do any 
one elſe. 

November 5. This day I went abroad with my gun 
and my dog, and killed a wild-cat ; her ſkin was pretty 
ſoft, but her fleſh good for nothing: every creature I 
killed I took off the ſkins and preſerved them. Com- 
ing back by the ſea-ſhore, I ſaw many ſorts of ſea-towls 
with which I was unacquainted ; but was ſurprized, and 
almoſt frighted, with two or three ſeals, which, while I 
was gazing at, not well knowing what they were, got 
into the ſea, and eſcaped me for that time, No- 
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November 6. After my morning walk, I went to 
work with my table again, and finiſhed it, though not 
to my liking: nor was it long before I learned to 
mend it. | 

November 7. Now it began to be ſettled fair wea- 
ther. The 7th, $th, gth, roth, and part of the 12th, . 
(for the 11th was Sunday, according to my reckoning 
I took wholly up to make me a chair, and with ſomedit- 
ficulty brought it to a tolerable ſhape, but never to pleaſe 
me; and even in the making I pulled it to pieces ſeveral 
times. Note. I ſoon neglected keeping Sundays; for 
omitting my mark for them on my poſt, I forgot which 
was which. | | 

November 13. This day it rained, which refreſhed 
me exceedingly, and cooled the earth; but it was ac- 
companied with terrible thunder and lightning, which 
frightened me dreadfully for fear of my powder. As 
ſoon as it was over, I reſolved to ſeparate my ſtock of 
powder into as many little parcels as poſſible, that it 
might not be in danger. 

November 14, 15, 16. Theſe three days I ſpent in 
making little ſquare cheſts, or boxes, which might hold 
about a pound, or two pounds at moſt, of powder; and 
ſo putting the powder in, I ſtowed it in places, as ſecure 
and remote from one another as poſſible. On one of 
theſe three days I killed a large bird that was good to 


eat, but I knew not what to call it. 


November 17. This day I began to dig behind my 
tent into the rock, to make room for my farther conve- 
niency. Note. Three things I wanted exceedingly for 
this work, viz. a pick-axe, a ſhove], and a wheelbarrow 
or baſket : ſo I deſiſted from my work, and began to con- 
ſider how to ſupply that want, and make me ſome tools. 
As for the pick-axe, I made uſe of the iron-crows, 
which were proper enough, though heavy ; but the next 


thing was a ſhovel or ſpade; this was ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that indeed I could do nothing effectually 


without it; but what kind of one to make, I knew not. 
November 18. The next day, in ſcarching the wocds, 
H 2 I found 
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I found a tree of that wood, or like it, which in the Bra- 
zils they call the ĩron- tree, for it's exceeding hardneſs: 
of this, with great labour, and almoſt ſpoiling my axe, 
J cut a piece, and brought it home with great difficulty, 
for it was exceeding heavy. 

The exceſſive hardneſs of the wood, and having no 
other way, made me a long while upon this machine; 
for I worked it effectually, by little and little, into the 
form of a ſhovel or ſpade, the handles exactly ſhaped like 
ours in England, only that the broad part, having no 
iron ſhod upon it at bottom, it would not laſt me ſo long; 
however, it ſerved well enough for the uſes which I had 
occaſion to put it to: but never was a ſhovel, I believe, 
made after that faſhion, or ſo long making. 

I was ſtill deficient, for I wanted a baſket or a whecl- 
barrow ;z: a baſket I could not make by any means, hav- 
ing no ſuch things as twigs that would bend to make 
wicker-ware, at leaſt none yet found out; and, as to 
the wheelbarrow, I fancied I could make all but the 
wheel ; but that I had no notion of, neither did I know 


how to go about it; beſides, I had no poſſible way to 
make iron gudgeons for the ſpindle or axis of the wheel 
to run in; ſo I gave it over; and, for carrying away the 
earth which I dug out of the cave, I made me a conveni- 
ence like an hod, which the labourers carry mortar in 


when they ſerve the brick layers. 
This was not ſo difficult to me as making the ſhovel 
and yet this, and the ſhovel, and the attempt which I 
made in vain to make a wheelbarrow, took me up no lets 
than four days; I mean always, excepting my morn- 
ing's walk with my gun, which I ſeldom failed; and 
very ſeldom failed alſo of bringing home ſomething fit 
to eat. | 
November 23, My other work having ſtood ſtill, 
becauſe of my making theſe tools, when they were fi- 
niſhed I went on; and working every day as my ſtrength 
and time allowed, I ſpent eighteen days entirely in 
widening and deepening my cave, that it might hold my 
goods commodiouſly. | 5 
ote,- 
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Note.” During all this time I worked to make this 
room or cave ſpacious enough to accommodate me as a 
warehouſe or magazine, a kitchen, a dining-room, 
and a cellar; as for a lodging, I kept to the tent, except 


that ſometimes in the wet ſeaſon of the year, it rained ſo 


hard, that I could not keep myſelf dry; which cauſed 
me afterwards to cover all my place withinmy pale with 
long poles in the form of rafters, leaning againſt the rock, 
and loading them with flags, and large leaves of trees, 
like a thatch. 

December 10. I began now to think my cave or 
vault finiſhed, when on a ſudden (it ſeems I had made it 
too large) a great quantity of earth fell down from the 
top and one fide; ſo much, that in ſhort it frightened 
me, and not without reaſon too; for if I had been 
under it, I had never wanted a grave-digger ; upon this 
diſaſter I had a great deal of work to do over again 
for I had the looſe earth to carry out; and, which was 
of more importance, I had the cieling to prop up, 
lo that I might be ſure no more would come down. _ 

December 11. This day I went to work with it ac- 
cordingly, and got two thoars or poſts, pitched up- 
right to the top, with two pieces of board acroſs over 
each poſt : this I finiſhed the next day; and ſetting more 
poſts up with boards, in about a week more I had the 
roof ſecured, and the poſts, ſtanding in rows, ſerved me 
for partitions to part off my houle. | 

December 17. From this day to the 2oth, I placed 
ſhelves, and knocked up nails in the poſts, to hang every 
thing up that could be hung up; and now I began to be 
in {ome order within doors. | | 

December 20. Now I carried every thing into the 
cave, and began to turniſh my houſe, and ſet up ſome 
pieces of board like a dreſſer, to order my victuals upon; 
but board began to be very ſcarce with me: alſo I made 
me another table. "20 : 

December 24. Much rain all night and all day; no 
ſtirring out. | | 


December 25. Rain all day. 
H 3 December 
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December 26. No rain, and the earth muck cooler 
than before, and pleaſanter. 

December 27. Killed a young goat, and lamed anc. 
ther, ſo that I catched it, and led it home in a ftring; 
when I had it home, I bound and ſplintered up it's leg, 
which was broke. —YN. B. I took ſuch care of it, that it 
lived, and the leg grew well, and as ſtrong as ever; but 
by nurſing it fo long, it grew tame, and fed upan the lit- 
tle green at my door, and would not go away. This 
was the firſt time that J entertained a thought of brecd- 
ing up ſome tame creatures, that T might have food when 
my powder and ſhot was all ſpent. | 

December 28, 29, 30. Great heats, and no breeze; 
ſo that there was no ſtirring abroad, except in the even- 
ing for food. This time I ſpent in putting all my 
things in order within doors. 

January 1, 1660. Very hot ſtill; but I went abroad 
early and late, with my gun, and lay ſtill in the middle 
of the day: this evening, going farther into the vallies 
which lay towards the centre of the iſland, I found there 
was plenty of goats, though exceeding ſhy, and hard to 
come at; however, I reſolved to try it I could not bring 
my dog to hunt them down. 

January 2. Accordingly, the next day I went out 
with my dog, and ſet him upon the goats; but I was 
miſtaken, for they all faced about upon the dog, ard he 
knew his danger toowell, for he would not come near them. 

January 3. I began my fence or wall; which, be- 
ing ſtill jealous of my being attacked by ſomebody, I 
reſolved to make very thick and ſtrong. 

N. B. This wall being deſcribed before, I purpoſely 
omit what was faid in the Journal: it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that I was no leſs time than from tne 34 
of January to the 14th of April, working, finiſhing, 
and perfecting this wall, though it was no more than 
about twenty-four yards in length, being an half cir- 
cle from one place in the rock to another place about 
eight yards from it; the door of the cave being in the 
centre behind it. 

All 
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All this time I worked very hard, the rains hinderin 
me many days, nay, ſometimes weeks together: but f 
thought I ſliould never be perfectly ſecure till this wall 
was finiſhed : and it is ſcarce credible what inexpreſſible 
labour every thing was done with, eſpecially the bring- 
ing piles out of the wood, and driving them into the 
ground ; for I made them much bigger than I needed to 

have done. | 

When this wall was finiſhed, and the outſide double 
fenced with a turf-wall, raiſed up cloſe to it, I perſuaded 
myſelf, that if any people were to come aſhore there, 
they would not perceive any thing hke an habitation : 
and it is very well I did fo, as may be obſerved hereafter 
upon a very remarkable occaſion. | 
During this time, I went into the woods for 
game every day, when the rain permitted me, and made 
frequent diſcoveries in theſe walks of ſomething or other 
to my advantage; particularly, I found a kind of wild 
pigeons, which huild not as wood-pigeons in a tree, but 
rather as houſe-pigeons in the holes of the rocks; and 
taking ſome young ones, I endeavoured to breed them 
up tame, and did ſo; but when they grew older, they 
flew all away, which perhaps was at firſt for want of 
feeding them, for I had nothing to give them; however, 
I frequently found their neſts, and got their young ones, 
which were good to eat. | | 
And now, in the management of my houſhold affairs, 
I found myſelf wanting in many things, which I thought 
at firſt it was impoſſible for me to make, and indeed ſo it 
was: for inſtance, I could never make a caik to be 
hooped ; I had a fmall rundlet or two, as I obſerved be- 
fore, but I could never arrive to the capacity of making 
one of them, though I ſpent many weeks about it; I 
could neither put in the heads, nor join the ſtaves ſo true 
to one another, as to make them hold water; fo I gave 
that allo over. | | 

In the next place, I was at a great loſs for candles; 
ſo that as ſoon as it was dark, which was generally by 
ſeven o'clock, I was obliged to go to bed, I no 

| bere 
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bered the lump of bees-wax with which I made candles 
in my African adventure; but I had none of that now, 
The only remedy I had was, that when J killed a goat, 
I made tallow of the fat, and with a little diſh made of 
clay, which I baked in the fun, to which I added a wick 
of ſome oakum, I made me a lamp; and this furniſhed 
me with light, though not a clear ſteady light like a 
candle. * 

In the midſt of my labours it happened, that, rum- 
maging my things, I found a little bag, which, as 1 
hinted before, had been filled with corn for feeding poul- 
try, not for this voyage, but before, as I ſuppoſe, when 
the ſhip came from Liſbon; what little remainder of corn 
had been in the bag was all devoured by the rats, and I 
{aw nothing in the bag but huſks and duſt ; and being 
willing to have the bag for ſome other uſe, (I think it 
was to put powder in, when I divided it for fear of the 
lightning, or ſome ſuch uſe) I ſhook the huſks of corn 
out of it on one ſide of my fortification under the 
rock. 5585 

It was a little before the great rains juſt now mentioned, 
that I threw this ſtuff away, taking no notice of any 
thing, and not ſo much as remembering that I had 
thrown any thing there; when about a month after, or 
thereabouts, I faw ſome few ſtalks of ſomething green 
ſhooting upon the ground, which I fancied might be 
ſome plant I had not ſeen; but I was ſurprized, and 
perfectly aſtoniſhed, when, after a little longer time, I 
ſaw about ten or twelve ears come out, which were per- 
| fect green barley, of the ſame kind as cur European, 
nay, as our Engliſh barley. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment and conſu- 
fion of my thoughts on- this occaſion: I had hitherto 
acted upon no religious foundation at all; indeed I had 
very few notions of religion in my head, nor had enter- 
tained any ſenſe of any thing that had befallen me, other- 
wiſe than as a chance, or, as we lightly ſay, what pleaſes 
God; without ſo much as enquiring into the end of 
Providence in theſe things, or his ordering and govern- 
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ing all events in the world: but after I ſaw barley grow 
there, in a climate which I knew was not proper ior 
corn, and eſpecially that I knew not how it came there, 
it ſtartled me ſtrangely, and I began to ſuggeſt that God 
had miraculouſly cauſed this grain to grow without any 
help of feed ſown, and that it was to directed, purely for 
my ſuſtenance in that wild and miſerable place. 

This reflection ſo affected me, that it brought tears 
from my eyes, and I began to bleſs myſelf, that ſuch a 
prodigy of Nature ſhould happen upon my account; 
and this was the more ſtrange to me, becauſe I ſaw near 
it ſtill, all along by the fide of the rock, ſome other 
ſtraggling ſtalks, which proved to be ſtalks of rice, and 
which I knew, becauſe I had leen it grow in Africa 
when I was aſhore there. 

I not only thought theſe the pure productions of Pro- 
vidence for my ſupport ; but, not dcubting that there 
was no more in the place, I went all over that part of 
the Iſland where I had been before, looking in every cor - 
ner, and under every rock, to ſee for more of it, but I 
could not find any: at laſt it occurred to my thoughts, 
that I had ſhaken the bag of chickens meat out in that 
place, and the wonder began to ceaſe ; and I muſt con- 
tels, my religious thanktulneſs to God's providence be- 
gan to abate too, upon diſcovering that all this was no- 
thing but what was common; though I ought to have 
been as thankful for ſo ſtrange and unforeſeen an inci- 
dent as if it had been miraculous; for it was really the 
work of Providence, as to me, that ſhould order or ap- 
point, that ten or twelve grains of corn ſhould remain 
unſpoiled, (when the rats had deſtroyed all the reſt :) as if 
it had been dropped irom Heaven: as alſo that I ſhould 
throw it out into that particular place, where, being in 
the ſhade of an high rock, it ſprang up immediately; 
whereas, had I thrown it any where elſe at that time, it 
might have been burn: and deſtroyed. | | 

I carefully iaved the ears of this corn, you may be 
fure, in their ſeaſon, which was about the end ct June: 
and, laying them up carefully, I reſolved to ſow them 

again, 
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again, hoping they might, in proper time, produce 3 
ſufficient quantity to ſupply me with bread : but it waz 
not till the fourth year that I would allow myſelf the 
leaſt grain of this corn to eat, and even then but ſpar. 
ingly. I loſt all that I ſowed the firſt ſeaſon, by not 
obſerving the proper time; for I ſowed it juſt before the 
dry ſeaſon, ſo that it never came up at all, at leaſt not 


as it would have done had I not made this unfortunate 


miſtake. 

Beſides this barley, there were twenty or thirty ſtalks 
of rice, which I preſerved with the fame care, and 
whole uſe was of the ſame kind, or to the ſame purpoſe, 


| viz. to make me bread, or rather food; for I found 


ways to cook it up without baking, though I did that 
allo after ſome time. But to return to my Journal. 

I worked exceſſive hard three or four months, to get 
my wall done; and the 14th of April I cloſed it up, 


contriving to get within, not by a door, but by a ladder, 


that there might be no ſign on the outſide of my 
habitation. 4: | 

April 16. I finiſhed the ladder ; fo I went up with 
the ladder to the top, and then pulled it up after me, and 
let it down on the inſide: this was a compleat incloſure 
to me; for within I had room enough, and nothing could 
come at me from without, unleſs it -could firſt mount 
my wall. | 

The very next day after this wall was finiſhed, I had 
almoſt had all my labour overthrown at once, and my- 
ſelf killed. The caſe was thus: as I was buſy behind 
my tent, juſt at the entrance into my cave, I was terribly 


frightened with a moſt dreadful ſurprizing thing indeed! 


for all on a ſudden J found the earth came tumbling 
down from the roof of my cave, and from the edge ot 
the hill over my head; and two of the poſts I had ſet 
up in the cave cracked in a tremendous manner : I was 
heartily frightened, but formed no judgment of what 
really was the cauſe; only thinking that the top of my 
cave was falling in, as ſome of it had done before ; and 
for fear I ſhould be buried in it, I ran forwards to my 

ladder 
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ladder; and, not thinking myſelf ſafe there neither, I 


* 1 got over my wall for fear of the pieces of the hill which 
> (1. IE expected might roll down upon me. I no ſooner {et 
ſpar. I y feet on the ground, than J plainly ſaw it was a ter- 
no (11 earthquake; for the ground I ſtood on ſhook three 
e the times, at about eight minutes diſtance, with three ſuch 
no, fhocks as would have overturned the ſtrongeſt building 
nate that could be ſuppoſed to have ſtood upon the earth; 


and a great piece of the top of the rock, which ſtood about 


talks half a mile from me next the ſea, fell down with ſuch 


a terrible noiſe, as I never heard in all my life; I per- 


a 5 0 5 | 
* ccived alſo the fea was put into violent motion by it; 
bund and 1 believe the ſhocks were ſtronger under the water 


than on the Iſland. | | 
I was {o amazed at this phenomenon, having never 
5 oet felt the like, or diſcourſed with any one that had, that 
i was like one dead or ſtupified; and the motion of the 
ider, earth made me exceeding Lek, but the noiſe of the fal- 
ling of the rock awaked me, as it were; and rouzin 


my me from the ſtupified condition I was in, filled me wit 
with borror, and I thought of nothing then but the hill 
and ling upon my tent and all my houſhold goods, and bu- 
ſure ring all at once; and this ſunk my very foul within me 
ou tecond time. „„ 
. After the third ſhock was over, and I felt no more 


tor ſome time, I began to take courage; and yet I had 
not heart enough to get over my wall again, for fear of 
being buried alive: but {till fat upon the ground, greatly 
caſt down, and diſconſolate, not knowing what to do. 
All this while I had not the leaſt ſerious religious 
thought, nothing but the common—* Lord have mercy 
upon me!” and when was it over, that went 
away too, | | 

While I fat thus, I found the atmoſphere overcaſt, 
and it grew cloudy, as if it would rain; and, in leſs 
than half an hour, 1t blew a moſt dreadful huricane of 
wind; the ſea was all on a ſudden covered with foam 
and troth, the ſhore with the breach of the water, and the 
trees were torn up by the roots. This continued N 

three 
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three hours, when it began to abate; and in two hours 
more it was calm, with a heavy fall of rain. ti 
All this while I fat upon the ground, very much ter. Ml {; 
rified and dejected, when on a ſudden it occurred to my 
| mind that theſe winds and rains being the conſequence Ml 1; 
IN of the earthquake, the earthquake itſelf was ſpent and Ml h 
1 over, and I might venture into my cave again. With n 
this thought my ſpirits began to revive, ard the rain 
WA! helping allo to pertuade me, I went in and fat ine down ff q 
60 in my tent; but the rain was ſo violent, that my tent c 
if was ready to be beaten down with it, and I was forced f. 
to go into my cave, though my much afraid and un- « 
eaſy for fear it ſnould fall on my head. n 
This violent rain forced me to a new work, viz. to a1 
cut a hole through my new fortification, like a ſink, to ir 
let off the water. After I had been in my cave, I found v 
ſtill more ſhocks of the earthquake follow, I began to Ml v 
be more compoſed ; and, to ſupport my ſpirits, which MW 
indeed wanted it very much, I went to my little tore, 
and took a imall quantity of rum, which I did then and m 
at other times when I thought it eſſentially neceſſary, Ml a 
knowing I could have no more after that was gone. a 
It continued raining all that night, and great part of I fo 
the next day, ſo that I could nat ftir abroad: but my an 
mind being more compoſed, I began to conſider what I no 
had beſt to do; thinking, that if the iſland was 1ub- i co 
Ject to theſe earthquakes, there would be no living for Nas 
me in a cave, but I muſt conſider of building me tome ¶ up 
little hut in an open place, which I might ſurround with an 
a wall, as I had done here, and thereby make myſelf N wi 
ſecure from wild beaſts or men; concluding, it J ſtaid MÞ bo 
where I was, I ſhould certainly, one time or other, be fu 
buried alive. 0 W: 
In coniequence of theſe thoughts, I reſolved to move ¶ co 
my tent from the place where it ſtood, which was juſt I lar 
under the hanging precipice of the hill, and which, if it N wc 
ſhould be ſhaken again, would certainly fall upon my 
tent. And I ſpent the two next days, being the 19th N eri 
and 2oth of April, in contriving where, and how to re- ſtoi 
move my habitaticn. The 
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The ſear of beirg ſwallcwed up alive greatly diſ- 
turbed my mind, fo that I had very little refreſhment 
ſrem ſeep; the apprehenfions of lying abroad without 
any fence were aimoft equal to it; but ſtill, when I 
looked abcut, and ſaw how every thirg was put in order, 
how well concealed I was, and how jaſe from danger, it 
made me unwilling to remove. | | 
In the tan time it occurred to me, that it would re- 
uire 2 vait deal of time to do this, and that I muſt be 
contented to run the hazard where J was, till I had 
farmed a camp for myſelf, and had ſecured it 
ſoas to remove to it. With this reſolution I compoſed 
myſelf for a time, and then reſol ved to go to work with 
all ſpeed to bu:ld me a wall with piles, cables, &c. 
in a circle, as before, and ſet my tent up in it when it 
was finiſhed ; but that I would venture to ſtay where I 
was, till it was finiſted and fit to remove to. This 
was the 21%, Forth 
April 22. The rext morning I began to conſider of 
means to put this reſolve into execution: but I was at 
a great loſs about my tools; I had three large axes, 
and abundance of hatchets, (for we carried the hatchets 
for traffic with the Indiars ;) but with much chopping 
and cutting knotty hard wocd, they were all full of 
notches, ard dull; and though J had a grindſtone, I 
could not turn it and grind my tools too. This coſt me 
as much thcught as a ſtateſman would have beſtowed 
upon a grand point of politics, or a judge upon the life 
and death of a man. At length I contrived a wheel 
with a ftring to turn it with my foot, that I might have 
both my hands at liberty. Note, I had not ſeen any 
fuch thing in England, or at leaſt to take notice how it 
was done: though fince, I have obſerved it was very 
common there; beſides that, my grindſtone was very 
large and heavy. This machine coſt me a full week's 
work to bring it to perfection. | 
April 28, 29. Theſe two whole days I took up in 
grinding my tools, my machine for turning my grind- 
ſtone performing very well. 
April 


\ 
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April 30. Having perceived my bread had been low 
fret while, I now took a ſurvey of it, and reduced my. 
f to one biſcuit- cake a-day. | 
May 1. In the morning, looking towards the ſea-ſide, 
the tide being low, I ſaw ſomething lie on the ſhore big. 
ger than ordinary, and it looked like a caſk, When! 
came to it, I found a ſmall barrel, and two or three pieces 
of the wreck of the ſhip, which were driven on ſhore by 
the late huricane; and looking towards the wreck it. 
ſelf, I thought it ſeemed to Le higher out of the water 
than it uſed to do. I examined the barrel which was 
driven on ſhore, and found it was a harrel of gun-pow. 
der, but it had taken water, and the powder was caked 
as hard as a ſtone: however, I rolled it farther on the 
ſhore for the preſent, and went upon the ſands, as near 
as I could to the wreck of the ſhip, to look for more. 
When I came to the ſhip, I found it ſtrangely re. 
moved. The fore-caftle, which lay before buried in 
ſand, was heaved up at leaſt ſix feet; and the ftern, 
which was broken to pieces, and parted from the ret 
by the force of the ſea, ſoon after I had leſt rum. 
maging of her, was toſſed as it were up, and caſt on 
one fide; and the ſind was thrown fo high on that 


A 
ſe 


ſide next the ſtern, that though there was a great 


place of water before, ſo that I could not come within 
a quarter of a mile of the wreck without ſwimming, I 
could now walk quite up to her when the tide was out; 
I was ſurprized with this at firit, but ſoon conclude it 
muſt be done by the earthquake; and as by this violence 
the ſhip was more broken open than formerly, ſo many 
things came daily on ſhore which the ſea had looſened, 
and which the winds and water rolled by degrees to 
the land. | . 
This wholly diverted my thoughts from the deſign of 
removing my habitation ; and I buſied myſelf that da 


eſpecially, in ſearching whether I could make any way 


into the ſhip ; but I found nothing was to be expected of 

that Kind, for that all the inſide of the ſhip was choaked 

up with ſand; however, as J had learned not to ps 
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of any thing, I reſolved to pull every thing to pieces 
that I could of the ſhip, concluding, that whatever 
I could get from her would be of {ome uſe or other 


to me. 


May 3. I began with my ſaw, and cut a piece of a 
beam through, which I thought held ſome of the upper 
part, or quarter-deck together; and when J had cut it 
through, I cleared away the fand as well as I could, 
from the ſive which lay higheſt ; but the tide coming in, 
I was obliged to give over for that time. | 

May 4. I went a fiſhing, but caught not one fiſh that 
I durſt eat of, till T was weary of my ſport; when, 
juſt going to leave off, I caught a young dolphin, I 
had made me a long line of ſome rope-yarn, but I had 
no hooks : yet I frequently caught fiſh enough, as much 
as I cared to eat; all which I dried in the ſun, and 
eat them dry. 

May 5. Worked on the wreck; cut another beam 
aſunder, and brought three great planks off from the 
decks, which I tied together, and made ſwim on ſhore 
when the tide of flood came on. 

"uy 6. Worked on the wreck, got ſeveral iron bolts 
out of her, and other pieces of iron- work; worked very 
hard, came home much tired, and had thoughts of 
giving it over. | 

May 7. Went to the wreck again, with an intent 
not to work ; but found the weight of the wreck had 
broken itſelf down, the beams being cut, that ſeveral 
pieces of the ſhip ſeemed to be looſe, and the inſide of 
the hold lay ſo open, that I could ſce-into it, but it was 
almoſt full of water and ſand.. | 

May 8. Went to the wreck, and carried an iron-crow 
to wrench up the deck, which lay now quite clear of the 
water or {and ; I wrenched open two planks, and brought. 
them on ſhore alſo with the tide. I left the iron-crow 
in the wreck for the next day. 


May 9. Went to the wreck, and with the crow 


made way into the body of the wreck, and felt ſeveral 
eaſks, and looſened them with the crow, but could not 
I break 
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dreak them up; I felt allo a roll of Ergliſh lead, and 
could ſtir it, but it was too henvy to move. | 

May 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Went every day to the 
wreck, and got a great many pieces of timber and 
boards, or planks, and two or three hundred weight 
of iron. | 4 

May 15. I carried two hatchets, to try if I could 
not cut a piece off the roll of lead, by placing the edge 
of one hatchet againſt the lead, and driving with the 
other; but as it lay about a foot and an half in the water, 
J could not make any blow to drive the hatchet. 

May 16. It had blowed hard in the night, and the 
wreck appeared more broken by the force of the water; 
but J Kald ſo long in the woods to get pigeons for food, 
that the tide prevented me going to the wreck that 
day. | 
May 17. I faw ſome pieces of the wreck blown on 
ſhore at a great diſtance, two miles off, and reſolved to 
ſee what they were, but found it was a piece of the head, 
and too heavy for me to bring away. 

May 24. From the 17th to this day, I worked on 
the wreck, and with hard labour looſened ſome things 
ſo much with the crow, that on the firſt flowing tide 


ſeveral caſks floated out, and two of the ſcamen's cheſts ; 


but the wind blowing from the ſhore, nothing came to 
land that day except 1ome pieces of timber, and an hog- 
ſhead which had ſome Brazil pork in it, but the ſalt water 
and the ſand had ſpoiled it. 

I continued this work every day from the 24th of 
May to the x 5th of June, except the time neceſſary to 
get food, which I always appointed, during this part 
of my employment, to be when the tide was up, that 


'T might be ready when it was ebbed out to attend the 


wreck. By this time I had gotten timber and plank, 
and iron-work enough to have built a good boat, if I 


had known how; as alſo at different times, and in 
ſeveral pieces, near a hundred weight of the ſheet 


lead. | 
June 16. Going down to the ſea- ſide I found a large 
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tortoiſe or turtle; this was the firſt I had ſeen ; which, 
it ſeems, was only my misfortune, not any defect of the 
place, or ſcarcity ; for had I happened tobe un the other 
ſide of the ifland, IT might have had hundreds of them 
every day, as I afterwards found, though perhaps I might 
have paid dear for them. | | 

June 17. I ſpent in cooking the turtle: I found in 


her threeſcore eggs; and her fleſh was to me, at that 


time, the moſt ſavoury and pleaſant I ever taſted in my 
life, having had no fleſn, but of goats and fowls, ſince I 
landed in this horrible place. - _ 

June 18. Raining all the day, I ftaid within. I 
thought at this time the rain felt cold, and I was ſome- 


thing chilly, which I knew was not uſual in that 


latitude. | 

June 19. Very ill, and ſhivering, as if the weather 
had been cold. | 

June 20. No reſt all night; violent pains in my head, 
and feveriſh. E | 4. 

June 21. Veryill, frighted almoſt to death with the 
apprehenſions of my ſad condition, in being ſick, and 
having no help: prayed to God, for the ſirſt time ſince 
the ſtorm off Hull, but ſcarce knew what I ſaid, or why; 
my thoughts being all confuſed. | 

June 22. A little better, but under dreadful appre- 
henfions. | 
June 23. Very bad again; cold and ſhivering, attended 
with a violent head-ach. | 
June 24. Much better. 

June 25. An ague very violent; the fit held me ſe- 


verz] hours, cold fit and hot, with faint ſweats 


after it. | 
June 26. Better; and having no victuals to eat, 
took my gun, but found myſelf very weak; however, I 


| killed a ſhe-goat, and with much difficulty got it home, 


broiled ſome of it, and eat; I would fain have ftewed 
it, and made ſome broth, but had no convenience for that 


purpoſe, 


June 23. The ague returned again ſo violent, that 1 
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lay in bed all day, and neither eatnor drank. I was ready 
to periſh with thirſt, and ſo weak, I had not ſtrength to 
ſtand up, or get myſelf any water to drink ; prayed to 
Bod again, but was light headed ; and when I was not 
I was ſoignorant, that I knew not what to ſay ; only I lay 
and cried—* Lord, look uponme ! Lord, pity me! Lord 
© have mercy upon me!” I ſuppoſe I did nothing el:e 
for two or three hours, till the fit wearing off, I fell aſleep, 
and did not awake till the night was far advanced, 
When awoke, I found myſelf much refreſhed, but weak 
and exceeding thirſty ; however, as I had no water in my 


whole habitation, I was forced to lie till morning, and. 


went to ſleep again; in this ſecond ſleep, I had the fol- 
lowing terrible dream. | | 

I thought I was fitting on the ground, on the outſide 
of my wall, at the ſame ſpot where I fat when the ſtorm 


blew after the earthquake, and that I ſaw a man deſcend 


from a black cloud, in a bright flame of fire, and 
light upon the ground: he was all over as bright as a 
Hame, fo that I could but Juſt bear to look towards 
him; his countenance was too dreadful for words to 
deſcribe. When he ſtepped on the ground, I thought 
the earth trembled, juſt as it had done before in the 
earthquake ; and the atmoſphere looked, to my appre- 
henſion, as if it had been filled with flaſhes of fire. 

He was no ſooner landed upon the earth, but he moved 
towards me, with a long ſpear or weapon in his. hand 
as if deſigning to kill me; when he came to a riſing 
ground, at ſome diſtance, he ſpcke to me, or I heard 
a voice ſo terrible, that it is impoſſible to expreſs the 
terror of it: all that T can ſay I underſtood was this— 
© Seeing all theſe things have not brought thee to repen- 
© tance, now thou ſhalt die.. At which words TI 
thought he lifted up the ſpcar that was in his hand to 
kill me. : 

No one that ſhall ever read this account will expect 
J ſhould be able to deſcribe the horrors of my ſoul 
at this terrible viſion; I mean, that even while it was a 
dream, I eyen dreamed of thoſe korrors ; nor is it any 

| more 
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more poſſible to deſcribe the impreſſion that remained 
upon my mind, when I awaked and found it was but a 
dream. | 

I had, alas! no divine knowledge; what I had received 
by the good inftruction of my father was then worn out 
by an uninterrupted ſeries, for eight years, of ſea-faring 
wickedneſs, and a conſtant- converſation with none but 
uch as were, like myſelf, wicked and prophane to the 
|aſt degree. I do not remember that I had, in all that 
time, one theught that ſo much as tended either to look- 
ing upwards towards God, or inwards towards a reflec- 
tion upon my own ways : buta certain ſtupidity of ſoul, 
without defire of gcod, or conſcience of evil, had en- 
tirely overwhelmed me, and I was all that the moſt har. 
dened, unthinking, wicked creature, among pur com- 
mon ſailors, can be ſuppoſed to be; and having the leaſt 
ſenſe of the fear of God in dangers, or of thankfulneſs 
to God in deliverances. | | | 

In the relation of what is already paſt of my ſtory, 
this will be the more eaſily believed, when I add, 
that through all the variety of miſeries that had to this 
day befallen me, I never had ſo much as one thought 
of it's being the hand of God, or that it was a juſt pu- 
niſhment for my fins: my rebellious behaviour . againſt 
my father, or my preſent fins, which were great ; or 
ſo much as a puniſhment for the general courſe of my 
wicked life. When I was on the deſperate expedition 
en the defart ſhores of Africa, I never had ſo much as 
one thought of what would become of me, or one with 
to God to direct me whither I ſhould go, or to keep me 
trom the danger which apparently ſurrounded me, 
2s well frem vcracicus creatures, as cruel ſavages: but 
I was merely theughtleſs of God, or a Providence; I 
acted like a mere brute, from the principles of nature, 
and by the diftates of common ſenſe only; and, indeed, 
hardly that, 

When was delivered and taken up at fea by the Por- 


tugal captain, well uſed, and dealt juſtly and honour- 


ably with, as well as charitably, I had not the leaſt 
; thankfulneſs 
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thank ſulneſs in my thoughts: when again I was ſhip. 
wrecked, ruined, and in danger of drowning on this 
iſland, I was as far from remorſe, or looking on it as a 
judgment; I only ſaid to myſelf often, that I was 
an unfortunate dog, and born to be always miterable, 

It is true, when I goton ſhore firſt here, and found all 
my ſhip's crew drowned, and mylelf ſpared, I was fur- 
| prized with a kind of extaſy, and ſome tranſports of 
foul, which, had the grace of God aſſiſted, might have 
come np to true thankfulneſs ; but it ended where it 
began, in a mere common flight of joy; or, as I may tay, 
being glad I was alive, without the leaſt reflection upon 
the diftinguiſhing goodneſs of the hand which had pre- 
| ſerved me, and had ſingled me out to be preterved, when 
all the reſt were deſtroyed; or an enquiry why Pro- 
. vidence had been thus mercitul to me: even juſt the ſame 
common fort of joy which ſeamen generally have, after 
they have got ſafe aſhore from Nupwreck, all which 
they drown in the next bowl of punch, and forget almoſt 
as ſoon as it is over; aud all the reſt of my life was 
like it. 8 | 

Even when I was afterwards, on due conſideration, 
made ſenſible of my condition, in what manner I was 
caſt on this dreadful place, out of the reach of human 
kind, out of all hope of relief or proſpect of redemption, 
as ſoon as I ſaw a probability of ben and that I ſhould 
not ſtarve and periſh for hunger, all the ſenſe of my 
affliction wore off, and I began to be very eaſy, ap- 
plied myſelf to the works proper for my preſervation 
and ſupply, and was far enough from being afflicted at 
my condition, as a judgment from Heaven, or as the 
hand of God againſt me: theſe were thoughts which very 
ſeldom entered into my head. 

The growing up of the corn, as hath been obſerved in 
my journal, had at firſt ſome little influence upon me, 
and began to affect me with ſeriouſneſs, as long as I 
thought it had ſomething miraculous in it; but as ſoon 
as that part of the thought was removed, 'all the ini- 
preſſion which was raiſed from it entirely wore * 

ven 
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Even the earthquake, though nothing could be more 
terrible in it's nature, or more immediately directing to 
the inviſible Power which alone produces ſuch things; 
yet no ſooner was the firſt fright over, but the ee 
it had made went off alſo. I had no more ſenſe of God, 
or his judgment, much leſs of the preſent affliction of my 
circumſtances being from his hand, than if I had been 
in the moſt proſperous condition of my lite. 


But now, when I began to be ſick, and a cool and 


deliberate view of the miſeries of death came to place it- 
ſelf betore me; when my ſpirits began to fink under the 
burden of a ſtrong diſtemper, and nature was exhauſted 
with the violence of the fever; conſcience, that had 
ſlept fo long, began to awake, and I could not avoid 
reproaching myſelf with my paſt life, in which I had 
ſo evidently, by uncommon wickedneſs, prevoked the 
juſtice of God to lay me under uncommon ſtrokes, and 
to deal with me in ſo vindictive a manner. 

Theſe reflections oppreſſed me from the ſecond or 
third day of my diſtemper, and in a violence, as well of 
the fever as of the dreadiul reproaches of my conſcience, 
extorted ſome words from me, like praying to God, 
though I cannot lay they were either a prayer attended 
with defires, or with hopes: it was rather the voice 
of mere fright and diſtreſs; my thoughts were confuſed, 
the convictions great upon my mind, and the horror of 
dying in ſuch a miſerable condition, raiſed vapours 
into my head with the mere apprehenſions; and, in 
theſe hurries of my ſoul, I knew not what my tongue 
might expreſs; but it was rather exclamation, ſuch 
as—* Lord! what a miſerable creature am I! If I 
* ſhould be ſick, I ſhall certainly die for want of help, 
© and what will become of me!* Then the tears burſt 
from my eyes, and I could ſay no more for ſore 
time. | 
In this interval, the good advice of my father came 
to my mind, and preiently his prediction, which I men- 
tioned in the beginning of this ſtory; viz. that if I did 
take this fooliſh, ſtep, God would net bleſs * and 
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fhould have leiſure hereafter to reflect upon having neg- 
lected his counſel, when there might be none to aſſiſt me 
in my recovery. * Now,” faid I, aloud, © my dear 

© father's words are come to paſs: God's juſtice has 
s overtaken me, and I have none to help or hear me, 
I rejected the voice of Providence which had merci- 
© fully put me in a poſture or ſtate uf life wherein I 
© might have been happy or eaſy ; but I would neither 
«© ſee it myſelf, nor learn to know the bleſſing of it 
from my parents; I left them to mourn over my fol- 
ly, and now I am left to mourn timder the conſe- 
© quences of it. I refuſed their help and aſſiſtance, who 
© would have introduced me into the world, and would 
© have made every thing eaſy to me; and now I have 
c difficulties to ftruggle with, too great for even na- 
© ture itſelf to ſupport, and no aſſiſtance, no help, 
* no comfort, no advice!* Then I cried out Lord, 
© be my help, for I am in great diftreſs !”* 

This was the firſt prayer, if I may call it fo, 
I had made for many years. But to return to my 
journal. pany | 

June 28. Having been ſomewhat refreſhed by the 
fleep IJ had had, and the fit being entirely off, I got up, 
and though the fright and terror of my dream ail hung 
heavy on my mind, yet I conſidered that the fit of the 
ague would return again thenext day, and now was my 
time to get ſomething to refreſh and ſupport myſelf when 
I ſhould be ill. The firſt thing I did was to fill a large 
ſquare caſe bottle with water, and ſet it upon my table, 
in reach of my be;; and to take off the chill or aguiſh 
diſpoſition of the water, I put about a quarter of a pint 
of rum into it, and mixed them together; I then got a 
piece of the goat's fleſh, and broiled it on the coals, 
but could eat very little; I walked about, but was very 
weak, and withal very heavy hearted from a ſenſe of my 
miſerable condition, dreading the return of my diftem- 
per the next day; at night I made my ſupper of three 
of the turtle's eggs, which I roaſted in the aſhes, and 
tat as we call it in the ſhell; and this was the firſt 1 
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of food J ever aſked God's bleſſing to, even (as I could 
remember) in my whole life. | 

After I had eaten, I tried to walk ; but found my- 
ſelf ſo weak, that J could hardly carry the gun, (tor I 
never went out without that;) ſo I went but a lit- 
tle way, and ſat down upon the ground, looking out to 
the ſea, which was juſt before me, and very calm and 
ſmooth. As I {at here, ſome thoughts, ſuch as the fol- 
lowing, occurred to my mind. | 

© What is the earth and ſea, of which J have ſeen fo 
© much? Whence produced? And what am I, and all 
© the other creatures, wild and tame, human and bru- 
© tal; whence are we? 

© Sure we are all made by ſome ſecret Power, who 


formed the earth and ſea, the air and ſky; and who 


6 is that? | 

It then followed moſt naturally It is God that 
© has made them all ''—* Well, but,” then it came on 
ſtrongly; if God has made all theſe things, he 
© guides and governs them all, and all things that 
concern them; for the Being that could make all 


10 things muſt certainly have power to guide and direct 


© them. | 
© If fo, nothing can happen in the great circuit of 
his works, either without his knowledge or appoint- 


And if nothing happens without his knowledge, he 
© knows that -I am here, and am in a dreadful condition; 
and if nothing happens without his appointment, he 
© has appointed all this to befal me. 

Nothing occurred to my thoughts to contradict any 
of theſe concluſions ; and therefore it reſted upon me 
with the greater force, that it muſt needs be, that God 


had appointed all this to beſal me; that I was brought 


to this miſerable ſituation by his direction; he having 
the ſole pœwer, not of me only, but of every thing that 
happened in the world. Immediately it followed— 


Why has God done this to me? What have I done 


to be thus uted:?“ | . 
My 
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My confcience preſently checked me in that enquiry, 
as if I had blaſphemed ; and methought-it ipoke to me 
like a voice Wretch ! doſt thou atk what thou hat 
done? Look back upon a dreadful miſpent life, and 
© aſk thyſelf what thou haſt not done? Aſk, why is it 
© that thou wert not long ago deſtroyed ? Why wert 
©. thou not drowned in Yarmouth Roads? killed in the 
© fight, when the ſhip was taken by the Sallee man ot 
© war? devoured by the wild beaſts ou the coaſt of 
Africa? or drowned here, when all the crew periſied 
© but thyſelf? Doft thou aſk what have I done ?” 

I was ſtruck dumb with theſe reflections, as one aſto- 
niſhed, and had not a word to ſay; no, not to aniwer to 
myſelf: but roſe up, penſive and fad, walked back to 
my retreat, and went up over my wall, as if I had been 
going to bed; but my thoughts were ſadly diſturbel, 
and 1 had no inclination to ſleep, ſo I ſat down in ny 
chair, and lighted my lamp, tor it began to be dark. 
Now as the apprehenſions of the return of my diſtemper 
terrified me very much, it occurred to my thought, that 
the Brazilians take no phyſic but their tobacco, tor al 
moſt all diſtempers; and I had a piece of a roll of to- 
bacco in one of the cheſts, which was quite cured, and 
fome alſo that was green, and not then fit for uſe. 

To this cheſt I repaired, in which I found a cure both 
for ſoul and body; I opened the cheſt, and immediately 
met with what I looked for, 'viz. the tobacco; and as 
the few books I had ſaved lay there too, I took out one 
of the bibles which I mentioned before, and which, to 

this time I had not found either leiſure or inclination to 
look into; I lay, I took it out, and brought both that 
and the tobacco with me to the table. 
What uſe to make of the tobacco I knew not, as to 
my diſtemper, or whether it was good for it or no; but 
I tried ſeveral experiments with it, as if I was reſolved 
it ſhould hit one way or other: I firſt took a piece of 
a leaf, and chewed it in my mouth, which indeed almot 


ſtupiſied me, the tobacco being ſtrong, and I not ac- 
cuſtomed to its uſe, I then took ſome, and ſteeped it 
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an hour or two in rum, reſolving to take à doſe of it 
when I lay down ; and laſtly, I burnt ſome upon a pan 
of coals, and held my noſe cloſe over the ſmoak as long 
as I could bear it, as well for the heat, as ro receive be- 
neficial virtues-from the plant. 

After this operation I took up the bible, and began 
to read: but my head was too much diſturbed with the 
tobacco to bear reading, at leaſt at that time: only 
having opened the book caſually, the firſt words that 
occurred to me were theſe—+ Call on me in the day of 
© trouble, and I will deliver, and thou ſhalt glorify 
me. 

The words were very apt to my ſituation, and made 
ſome impreſſion upon my thoughts at the time of read- 
ing them, though not ſo much as they did afterwards; 
for, as for being delivered, the word had no * as 
I may ſay, to me; it was ſo remote, ſo impoſſible, in 
my apprehenſion of things, that I ſaid as the children of 
Iſrael did when they were promiled fleſh to eat—* Can 
God ſpread a table in the wilderneſs ??—* Can God 
* himſelt deliver me from this place?“ And as it was 
not jor many years that any hope appeared, this pre- 
railed very often upon my thoughts: but, however, the 
words made a very great impreſſion upon me, and I 
muſed upon them: very often. It grew now late, and 
the tobacco had, as I ſaid, affected my head ſo much, 
that I was inclined to ſleep ; accordingly I left my lamp 
burning in the cave, leſt I ſhould want any thing in 
the night, and went to bed ; but before- I lay down, I 
did what I never had done in all my life, I kneeled down 
and prayed to God to fulfil the promiſe to me, that if 
J called upon him in the day of trouble, he would de- 
liver me. After my broken and imperfe& prayer was 
over, I drank the rum wherein T had fteeped the to- 
bacco, which was ſo ſtrong and rank of the weed, that 


indeed I could ſcarce get it down. Immediately on this 


I went to bed, and ſoon found it flew up into my head 
violently ; but I fell into a ſound ſleep, and waked no 
more till, by the ſun, it muſt have been near three 
| „ | o'Clock 
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o'clock in the afternoon the next day; nay, to this 


heur I am partly of the opinion that I ſlept all the next 
day and night, and till about three the day after; for 
otherwiſe I knew not how I ſhould loſe a day out of my 
reckoning in the days of the week, as it appeared ſome 
years after I had done; for if I had loſt it by croſſing 
and re- croſſing the line, I ſhould have Joſt more than a 
day; but in my account it was loſt, and I never knew 
which way. | 

Be that, however, one way or other, when I awaked 
T found myſelf exceedingly refreſhed, and my ſpirits 
lively and checr.ul. When I got up I was ſtronger 
than I was the day before, and my ſtomach better ; tor 
I was hungry; and, in ſhort, T had no fit the next day, 


but continued much altered for the better. This was 


the 29th. | 

The zoth was my well day of courſe, and I went 
abroad with my gun, but did not care to travel too far. 
J killed a ſea-fowl or two, ſomething like a brand- 
gooſe, and brought them home, but was not very for- 
ward to eat them; fo I eat ſome more of the turtle's 
eggs, which were very good. This evening IJ renewel 
the medicine which I had ſuppoſed did me good the 


day before, viz. the tobacco ſteeped in rum; only 1 


did not take fo much as before, nor did I chew any ot 
the leaf, or hold my head over the ſmoak ; however, 
I was not fo well the next day, which was the firſt of 
July, as I hoped I ſhould have been, for I had a return 


of the cold fit, but it was not much. 


July 2. I renewed- the medicine all the three ways, 
and dozed myſelf with it at firſt, doubling the quantity 
waich I drank. | 

July z. I miſſed the fit for good and all, though I 
did not recover my full ſtrength for ſome weeks after. 
While I was thus gathering ſtrength, my thoughts ran 
exceedingly upon theſe words in the Scripture, * I will 
© deliver thee ;* and the impoſſibility of my deliverance 
lay much upon my mind, in bar of my ever expecting 
it: but as I was diſcouragiug myſelf with ſuch thoughts 

it 


| ROBINSON CRUSOF. 
it occurred to my mind, that I dwelt ſo much upon my 
delivera'.ce from the main affliction, that I diſregarded 
the deliverance J had received; and I was, as it were, 
made to aſk myſelf ſuch queſtions as theſe ; viz. © Have 
I not been delivered, and wonderfully too, from ſick- 
© neſs? From the moſt diſtreſſed condition that could 
be, and that was ſo frightful to me? And what no- 
© tice had I taken of it? Had I done my part? God 
had delivered me: but I had not glorified him. That 
is to ſay, J had not owned and been thanktul for that 
as a deliverance, and how could I expect greater de- 
liverance ! | | 

Theſe reflections greatly affected me, and I imme- 
diately kneeled down, and gave God thanks aloud for 
my cecovery from my ſickneſs. 

July 4. In the morning I took the bible : and opening 
it where the New Teſtament commences, I began 
ſcriouſly to read it, and laid a reſtraint upon myſelf to 
read ſome every morning and every night, not confining 
myſelf to the number of chapters, but to read as long 
as my thoughts ſhould engage me. It was not long 
after when I ſet ſeriouſly to this work, but I found my 
heart more deeply and ſincerely affected with the wick- 
edneſs of my paſt life ; the impreſſion of my dream re- 
vived, and the words—* All theſe things have not 
brought thee to repentance,” ran ſeriouſly in my 
thoughts: I was earneſtly begging of God to give me 
repentance, when it happened providentially the very day, 
that, reading the Scripture, I came to theſe words— 
He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repen- 
* tance, and to give remiſſion: I threw down the book 
and with my heart as well as my hands lifted up to 
heaven, in a kind of extacy of joy, I cried out alond— 
jeſus, thou ſon of David ! Jeſus, thou exalted Prince 
and Saviour, give me repentance !' 

This was the firſt time I could fay, in the true ſenſe 
of the words, that I prayed in all my life; for now I 
prayed. with a ſenſe of my condition, and with a true 


leripture view of hope, founded on the encourage- 
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ment of the word God; and from this time, 
I] may ſay, I began to have hope that God would 
hear me. | | 

Now I began to conſtrue the words mentioned above 
— Call on me, and I will deliver thee,” in a different 
ſenfe from what I had ever done before; for then I had 
no notion of any thing being called deliverance, but my 
being delivered from the captivity I was in; for though 
J was indeed at large in the place, yet the iſland was 
certainly a priſon to me, and that in the worſt ſenſe of 
the word; but now I learned to take it in another 
ſenſe. Now I looked back upon my paſt life with tuch 
horror, and my fins appearing o dreadful, my 
ſoul ſought nothing of God but del:verance from the 
zoad of guilt that b.re down all my comfort. As for 
my ſolitary life, it was nothing; I did not ſo much 
as pray to be delivered from it, or think of it; it was 
all of no conſideration in compariſon of this; and J 
added this part here, to hint to whoever ſhall read it, 
that whenever they come to a true ſenſe of things, 
they will find deliverance from fin a much greater bleſs- 
ing than deliverance from affliction. | 
But leaving this part, I return to my journal. 

My condition began now to be, though not leſs miſer- 
able as to my way of living, yet much eaſier to my mind; 
and my thoughts being directed, by a conſtant reading 
the Scripture, and praying to God, to things of a higher 
nature, { had a great Heal of comfort within, which till 
now I knew nothing of; alſo, as my health and ſtrength 
returned, I determined to furniſh myſelf with every 
thing I wanted, and make my way of living as regular 
and comfortable as I could. 

From the 4th of July to the 14th, I was chiefly em- 
ployed in walking about with my gun in my hand, 
though I could proceed no great diſtance without inter- 
vals of reſt, being from illneis ſo weakened, that I had 
very little ſtrength left: indeed it is hardly to be ima- 


' _ gined how low I was, and to what an inpertect ſtate 1 


was reduced. The application which J made uſe of, 
was 
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was perfectly new, and perhaps what had never cured an 
ague before; neither can I recommend it to any one to 
practice, by this experiment: and though it did carry off 
the fit, yet it rather contributed to weaken me; for I had 
frequent convulſions in my nerves and limbs for ſome time. 

I learned from it, alſo, this in particular, that being 
abroad in the rainy ſeaſon was the moſt pernicious thing 
to my health that could be, eſpecially in thoſe rains that 
came attended with ſtorms and huricanes of wind; for as 
the rain which came in a dry ſeaſon was always moſt ac- 
companied with ſuch ſtorms, ſo I found this rain was 
much more dangerous than the rain which fell in Septem- 
ber and October. | | 

I had. been now in the iſland above ten months; and 
all poſſibility of deliverance from my condition ſeemed 
to be — taken from me; I firmly believed, that no 
human being had ever ſet foot upon the place. Having 
now ſecured my habitation, as I thought, fully to my 


- mind, I had a great defire to make a more perfect diſco- 


yery of the ifland, and to ſee what other productions I 
might find of which I was at preſent unacquainted. 

It was the 15th of July that I began to take a more 
particular ſurvey of the iſland itſelf; I went up the 
creek firſt, where, as hinted, I brought my raits on 
ſhore. I found, after I came about two miles up, that 
the tide did not flow any higher, and that it was no 
more than a little brook of running water, and very treſh 
and good; but this being the dry ſeaſon, there was 
hardly any water in ſome parts of it. at leaſt not enough 
to run into any ſtream, ſo as it could be perceived. 

On the bank of this brook I found many pleaſant 
ſavannahs or meadows, plain, ſmooth,, and covered 
with graisz and on the riſing parts of them next to the 
higher grounds, where the water, as it might be ſup- 
poled, never overflowed, I found a great deal of tobacco, 
green, and growing to a great and very ſtrong ſtalk ; 
there were various other plants with which I was unac- 
quainted, and which might probably have ſome efficaci- 
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J ſearched for the caſſava reot, of which the Indians 
in all that climate make their bread, but I could find 
none. I ſaw large plants of aloes, but did not then 
underſtand them; I ſaw ſeveral ſugar-canes, but wild, 
and, for want of cultivation, imperfet. I contented 
myſelf with theſe diſcoveries for this time, aud came 
back muſing with myſelf what courſe I might take to 
know the virtue and goodneſs of any of the fruits or 
plants which I ſhould diſcover, but could bring it to no 
coneluſien; for, in ſhort, I had made ſo little ob- 
ſervation while I was in the Brazils, that J was unac- 
quainted with the plants of the field; at leaſt I knew 
very little that might ſerve me to any purpoſe at this time 
of my diſtreſs, | 

The next day, the 16th, I went the ſame way again; 
and, after going ſomething farther than I had done the 
day before, I found the brook and the ſavannahs began 
to ceaſe, and the country became more woody than be- 
fore. In this part I found different fruits, and particu- 
larly melons upon the ground in great abundance, and 
grapes upon the trees; the vines had ſpread indeed over 
the trees, and the cluſters of grapes were juſt now in their 
prime, very ripe and rich. This was a ſurprizing diſ- 
covery, and I was exceeding glad of them, but was 
warned by my experience to eat ſparingly of them, re- 
membering, that when I was aſhore in Barbary, the cat- 
ing of grapes killed ſeveral of our Engliſhmen who were 
ſlaves there, by throwing them into fluxes and feyers; 
but I found an excellent uie for theſe grapes, and that 
was, to cure or dry them in the ſun, and keep them as 


dried grapes or raiſins are kept, which I thought would 
be, as indeed they were, as wholeſome, and as agreeable 


to eat, when no grapes might be ha-. | 

I ſpent all that evening there, which was the firſt time 
I had lain from home. When night came, I got up 
into a tree, where I ſlept well, and the next morning pro- 


ceeded upon my diſcovery, travelling near four miles, 


as I might judge by the length of the valley, keeping ſtill 


due north, with a ridge of hills ou the ſouth and north 


ſude gf me, C2 At 
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At the end of this journey I came to an opening where 
the country ſeenied to deſcend to the weſt; and a little 
ſpring of freſh water which iſſued out of the ſide of the 


hill by me, ran the other way, that is, due eaſt; and the 


country appeared fo freſh, ſo green, ſo flouriſhing, every 


thing being in a ſtate of beautiful verdure, that it looked 


like a planted garden. W 6 
I deſcended a little on the fide of the valley, ſurvey- 


ing it with a ſecret kind of pleaſure to think this was all 


my own; that I was king and lord of all this country 


indefeaſibly, and had a right of poſſeſſion; and, if I 
could convey it, I might have it in inheritance, as com- 


pleatly as any lord of a manor in England. I ſaw here 
abundance of cocoa, orange, lemon, and citron- trees; 
but all wild, and few bearing any fruit; at leaſt, not 
then z however, the green limes that I gathered were 
not only pleaſant to eat, but very wholeſome: and I 
mixed their juice afterwards with water, which made 
it very wholeſome, and very cool and refreſhing drink. 

I found now I had buſineſs enough to gather and carry 
kome ; and reſolyed to lay up a ſtore, as well of grapes 
as limes and lemons, to furniſh myſelf for the — 1 


fon, which I knew was approaching. 


In order to do this, I gathered a great heap of grapes 
in one place, and a great parcel of limes and lemons in 


another place; and taking a few of each with me, I tra- 


relle homeward, and reſol ved to come again, and bring 
a bag or ſack, or what I could make, to carry the 
reſt home. 
Accordingly, having ſpent three deys in this journey, 
came home, (ſo I muſt now call my tent, and my cave:) 
but, before I got thither, the grapes were {ſpoiled ; the 
richneſs of the fruit, and the weight of the juice, having 
broken them, and bruiſed them, they were good for lit- 
tle or nothing; as to the limes, they were good, but 1 
could bring but few, #1 {25 
The next day, being the 19th, I went back, having 
made me two tmall bags to bring home my harveſt z 


but I was ſurprized, when coming to my heap of grapes, 
| Bo : which 
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104 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
which were ſo rich and fine when I gathered them, I 
found them all ſpread abroad, trod to pieces, and drag- 
ged about, fome here, ſome there, and abundance eaten 
and devoured. By this I concluded, there were ſome 
wild creatures thereabouts, which had done this; but 
what they were I knew not. 

However, as I found there was no laying them upon 
heaps, and no carrying them away in a ſack, but that 
one way they would be deſtroyed, and the other they 
would be cruſhed with their own weight, I took another 
courſe ; I gathered a large quantity of the grapes, and 
hung them upon the out-branches of the trees, that they 
might cure and dry in the ſun; and as for the limes 
and lemons, I carried as many back as I could well 
ſtand under. | | 1 

When I came home from this journey, I contem- 
os with great pleaſure on the fruitfulneſs of that val- 
ey, and the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation, the ſecurity 
from ſtorms on that ſide of the water, and the wood; and 
eoncluded that I had pitched upon a place to fix my 
abode, which was by far the worſt part of the country. 
Upon the whole, I began to think - removing my hahi- 
tation, and to look out for a place equally ſafe, as where 
I now was ſituate, if poſſible, in that pleaſant fruitful 
part of the iſland. 2 | 
This thought ran long in my head, and I was exceed- 
ing fond of it for ſome time, the pleaſantneſs of the 
place tempting me; but when I came to a nearer view 
of it, and to conſider that I was now by the ſea ſide, 
where it was at leaft pofſible that ſomething might hap- 

en to my advantage, and that the ſame ill-tate that 

rought me hither might bring ſome other unhappy 
wretches to the ſame place; and though it was ſcarce 

robable, that any ſuch thing ſhould ever happen, yet to 
incloſe myſelf among the hills and woods, in the centre 
of the iſland, was to anticipate my bondage, and to 
render-ſuch an affair not only improbable, but impoſſi- 
ble; and that therefore I ought not by any means 
vo remove. N | 


However, 
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However, I was ſo pleaſed with this place, that I 
ſpent much of my time there for the whole —— 
part of the month of July : and though, upon ſecon 
thoughts, I reſolved, as above, not to remove; yet I 
built me a little kind of bower, and ſurrounded it at a 
diſtance with a very ſtrong fence, being a double hedge, 
as high as I could reach, well ſtaked and fille between 
with bruſh-wood: and here lay very ſecure, ſometimes 
two or three nights together, always going over it with 4 
ladder as before ; ſo that I tancied now I had my coun- 
try-houſe, and my ſea coaſt houſe. And this work 
took me up the beginning of Auguſt. 

I had but newly finiſhed my fence, and began to —_ | 
my labour, when the rains came on, and made me ſtic 
cloſe to my firſt habitation ; for though I had made me 
a tent like the other, with a piece of a fail, and ſpread 
it very well, yet I had not the ſhelter of an hill to keep me 
from ſtorms, nor a cave behind me to retreat into when 
the rains were extraordinary. 

About the beginning of Auguſt, as I ſaid, I had 
finiſhed my bower, and began to enjoy myſelf. The 
third of Auguſt I found the grapes I had hung up 
were perfectly dried, and indeed were excellent good 
raiſins of the ſun; ſo I began to take them down 
from the trees, and it was very happy that I did ſo; for 
the rains which followed would have ſpoiled them, and I 
had loit the beſt part of my winter- food; for I had 
above two hundred large bunches of them. No ſoonex 
had I taken them all down, and carried moſt of theta 
home to my cave, but it began to rain; and from thence, 
which was the 14th of Auguſt, it rained more of leſs 
every day, till the middle of October; and ſometimes ſo 
violently, that I could not ſtir out of my caye for ſe- 
veral days, | 

At this time I was much ſurprized with the increaſe 
of my family: I had been concerned for the loſs of one 
of my cats, which ran away from me, and, as I thought, 
had been dead, and I heard no tale or tidings of her, till, 
to my aſtoniſhment, ſhe came home about the end of Au- 


guſt, 
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guſt, with three kittens. This was the more ſtrange, 
becauſe, though I had killed a wild-cat, as I called it, 
with my gun, yet I thought it was quite a different kind 
from our European cats; but I found the kittens were 


the ſame kind of houſe-breed like the old one; and both 


my cats being females, I thought it very ſtrange. But 
from theſe three cats, I afterwards came to be ſo peſtered 
with them, that I was forced to kill them like vermin, 
or wild-beaſts, and to drive them from my houſę as much 
as poſſible. 
From the 14th of Auguſt to the 26th it rained- inceſ- 
fantly, ſo that I could not ſtir out. In this ſtate of con. 


- finement I began to be ſtraitened for food ; but ventur- 
ing out twice, I one day killed a goat z and the laſt day, 


which was the 26th, found a very large tortoiſe, which 
was a treat to me. And my food was regulated thus: 


I eat a bunch of raifins for my breakfaſt ; a piece of the 


goat's fleſh, or of the turtle, for my dinner, broiled, (for, 


- my great misfortune I had no veſſel to boil or ſtew 


any thing;) and two or three of the turtle's eggs 


for ſupper. 


During this confinement by the rain, I worked 


daily two or three hours at enlarging my cave; and, by 
degrees, worked it on towards one fide, till T came to 
. the outſide of the hill, and made a door or way out, 


which came beyond my fence or wall; and fo I came in 
and out this way. But I was not perfectly eaſy at ly- 
ing ſo open; for as I had managed mylelt before, I was 
in a perfect incloſure, whereas, now I thought I lay ex- 
ſed ; and yet I could not perceive, that there was any 
ing thing to fear, the largeſt animal I had yet ſeen 
upon the iſland being a goat. 
September 30. I was now come to the unhappy an- 


niverſary of my landing; I caſt up the notches on my 


pots and found I had been on ſhore three hundred and 
xty-five days. I kept this day as a ſolemn faſt, ſetting 


it apart to religious exerciſe, proſtrating myſelf to the 


ground with the moſt ſerious humiliation, confefling my- 


ſelf to God, acknowledging his righteous judgment 


upan 
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won me, and praying to him to have merey on me, 
through Jeſus Chriſt; and having not taſted the leaſt 
refreſhment for twelve hours, even till the going down of 
the ſun, I then eat a biſcuit-cake and a bunch of grapes, 
and went to bed, finiſhing the day as I began it. 

I had all this time obſerved no ſahbath- day; for as at 
firſt J had no ſenſe of religion upon my mind, I had 
after ſome time omitted to diltinguiff. the weeks, by mak - 
ing a longer notch than ordinary for the ſabbath-day, 
and fo did not really know what any of the days were; 
but now having caſt up the days above, I found I had 
been there a year; fo I divided it into weeks, and {et 
apart every ſeventh day for a ſabbath; though I found 
at the end of my account I had loſt a day or two of my 
reckoning, ; 

A little after this, my ink began to fail me, in confe- 
quence of which I uſed it more ſparingly, and wrote 
down only the moſt remarkable events of my life, with- 
out continuing a daily memorandum of other tlſm̃gs. 

The rainy ſeaſon, and the dry ſeaſon, began now to 
appear regular to me, and I learned to divide them ſo as 
to provide accordingly. But I bought all my experi- 
ence before I had it; and what I am going to relate 
was one of the moſt diſcouraging experiments I had 
made. Tt has been obſerved, that I had ſaved the few 
ears of barley and rice which I had ſo (| mln found 
ſpring up, as I thought, of themſzlves, and believe 
there were about thirty ſtalks of rice, and about twenty 
of barley ; and now I thought it a proper time to ſow it 
ater the rains, the ſun being in it's ſouthern poſition 
going from me. | 

Accordingly I dug up a piece of ground, as well as I 
could, with my wooden ſpade, and dividing it into two 
parts, I ſowed my grain; but as I was ſowing, it ca- 
tually occurred to my thoughts, that I would not ſow 
it all at firſt, becauſe I did not know when was the pro- 
per time for it; ſo I ſowed about two-thirds of the ſeeds, 
kaving the remainder for a future time. 


It was a great comfort to me afterwards that 1 _ ſo 
4 ; or 
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for not one grain of that I ſowed at this time came to 
any thing : for the dry months following, the earth hay. 
ing had no rain aſter the ſeed was ſown, it had no moil. 
ture to aſſiſt it's . and never came up at all, til 


the wet ſeaſon had come again, and then it grew as if it 
had been newly ſown. | 

Finding my firſt ſeed did not grow, which I caſily 
imagined was by the drought, I ſought for a moitter 
piece of ground to make another trial in; and I dug uy 
a piece near my new bow +, and ſowed the reſt of my 
ſeed in February, a little before the vernal equincx; 
and this, having the rainy months of March and April 
to water it, ſprung up very pleaſantly, and yielded a very 
good crop; but having part of the ſced left only, and 
not daring to ſow all that I had yet, I had but a finall 
quantity at laſt, my whole crop not amounting to above 


half a peck of each kind. 


But by this experience I was made maſter of my bv. 
ſineſs, and knew exactly when the proper ſeaſon was to 


ſow; and that I might expect two ſeed-times, and two 


harveſts, every year. | 
While this com was growing, I made a little diſco- 
very, which was of uſe to me afterwards. As ſoon as 
the rains were over, and the weather began to ſettle, 
which was about the month of November, I made a vi- 
fit up the ry to my bower, where, though I had not 
been ſome months, yet I found all things juſt as I leſt 
them. The circle, or double hedge that I had made, 
was not only firm and entire, but the ſtakes which I had 
cut off ſome trees that grew thereabouts, were all 
ſhot out, and grown with long branches, as much 
as a willow-tree uſually ſhoots the firſt year after lop- 
ping it's head. I could not tell what tree to call it, that 
theſe ſtakes were cut from. I was ſurprized, and yet 
very well pleaſed, to ſee the young trees grow; and I 
runed them, and led them up to grow as much alike us 
aaa and it is ſcarce credible, how beautiful a figure 


they grew into in tliree years; ſo that thongh the hedge 


mad a circle af about twenty-five yards in diameter, by 
| the 


* 
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the trees, for ſuch I might now call them, ſoon covered it ; 
and it was a compleat ſhade, ſufficient to lodge under all 
the dry ſeaſon. . | 
This made me reſolve to cut ſoine more ſtakes, and 
make me an hedge like this in a ſemi-circle round my 
wall, (IJ mean, that of my firſt dwelling) which I did; 
and, placing the trees or ſtakes in a double row, at above 
eight yards diſtance from my firſt fence, they grew pre- 
ſantly, and were at firſt a fine cover to my habitation, 
and afterwards ſerved for a defence alſo, as I ſhall ob- 
ſerve in it's order, | | 26 | 
I found now, that the ſeaſons of the year might gene- 
rally be divided, not into fummer and winter, as in Eu- 
rope; but into the rainy ſeaſons, and the dry ſeaſons, 
which were generally thus— 10 


Half Feb. Rainy, the ſun being then 
All March on or near the Equi- 
Half April nox. ö 
Half April ti | 
All May Dry, the ſun being then 
June to the North of the 
July | ea; | 
Half Auguſt. | 
1 | Rain, the ſun being then 
Half October come back. | 
Half October 
All Nov. Dry, the ſun being then 
EL © to the South of the 
| Jan. line. | 
Half Feb. 


The rainy ſeaſon ſometimes held longer or ſhorter, as 
the winds happened to blow ; but this was the general 
obſervation I made. After I had found, by experience, 
the ill- conſequence of being abroad in the rain, I took 


care to fui niſſi myſelf with proviſions beforehand, that 
* 


Vor. I. I might 


could) a great many 
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I might not be obliged to go out; and I ſat within- doors 
as much as poſſible during the wet months. 

In this time I found much employment, (and very uit. 
able alſo to the time) for I ſaw great occaſion of many 
things which I had no way to furniſh myſelf with, but 
by hard labour and conſtant application; particularly, 
J tried many ways to make myſelf a baſket ; but all the 
twigs I could get for the purpoſe were to brittle, that 
they would not anſwer the purpoſe. It proved of excel 
lent advantage to me now, that when I was a boy, I 
uſed to take great delight in ſtanding at a baſket-mak. 


er's in the town where my father lived, to ſee them make 


their wicker- ware; and being, as boys uſually are, very 
officious to help, and a great obſerver of the manner how 
they worked thoſe things, and ſometimes lent an hand, I 
had by this means ſuch full knowledge of the methods 
of it, that I wanted nothing but the materials; when it 
came into my mind, that the twigs of that tree from 
whence I cut my ſtakes that grew, might poſſibly be as 
tough as the ſallows, and willows, and oſiers, in Eng- 
land; and I reſolved to try, 

' Accordingly, the next day I went to my country- 
houſe, as I called it, and cutting ſome of the ſmaller 
twigs, I found them to my purpoſe as much as I could 
deſire ; whereupon, I came the next time prepared with 
an hatchet to cut down a quantity, which I toon found, 


for there was a great plenty of them; theſe I ſet up to 


dry within my circle or hedges; and when they were fit 


for ule, I carried them to my cave; and here, during the 


next ſeaſon, I employed myſelf in making (as well as I 

DAE both to carry earth, and to 
carry or lay up any thing, as I had occaſion; and though 
J did not * very handſomely, yet I made them 


ſufficiently ſerviceable for my purpoſe: and thus after- 
wards I took care never to be without them; and as my 
wicker- ware decayed, I made more; eſpecially, I made 
ſtrong deep baſkets to place my corn in, inſtead of ſacks, 
when I ſhould come to have any quantity of it. 

Paying maſtered this difficulty, and employed much 


time 
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time about it, I exerted myſelf to ice, if poſſible, how 
to ſupply two wants. I had no veſlels to hold any 
thing that was liquid, except two rundlets, which were 
almoſt full of rum, and ſome glaſs bottles, ſome of the 
common ſize, and others which were ca{e-bottles, ſquare, 
for holding waters, ſpirits, &c. I had not ſo much as a 
pot to boil any thing in, except a great kettle which I 
laved out of the ſhip, and which was too big for ſuch 
uſes as I wanted, viz. to make broth, and ſtew a bit of 
meat by itſelf. The ſecond thing I would willingly have 
had was a tobacco-pipe, but it was impoſſible for me to 
22 however, I found a contrivance for that too 
at lalt. | 

I employed myſelf in planting my ſecond rows of 
ſtakes or piles, and in this wicker-work, all the ſum- 
mer, or dry ſeaſon ; when another buſineſs took me up 
more time than it could be imagined J could ſpare. 


I mentioned before, that I had a great mind to ſee tlie 


whole iſland, and that I had travelled up the brook, and 
ſo on to where I built my bower, and where I had an 
opening quite to the ſea, on the other fide of the iſland, 
I now reſolved to travel quite acroſs to the ſea-ſhore on 
that ſide: ſo taking my gun and hatchet, and my dog, 
and a larger quantity of powder and ſhot than uſual, 
with two biſcuit-cakes and a great bunch of raiſins in 
my pouch, for my ſtore, I began my journey. When I 


had paſſed the vale where my bower ſtood, as above, I 


came within view of the ſea to the weſt; and it being a 


very clear day, I fairly deſcried land, whether an iſland 


or continent I could not tell; but it lay very high, ex- 
tending from the W. to the W.S. W. at a yery great 
diſtance: by my 1 it could not be leſs than fifteen or 
twenty leagues off. | 

I could not tell what part of the world this might be, 
otherwiſe than that I knew it muſt be part of America: 
and, as I concluded by all my obſervations, muſt be near 


the Spaniſh dominions, and perhaps was all inhabited by 


ſavages, where, if I ſhould have landed, I had been in a 


wore condit ien than I was now; and, therefore, I ag- 


L2' quieſced 
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quieſced in the diſpoſitions of Providence, which I beyaz 
now to' own, and to believe, ordered every thing for the 
beſt; I ſay, I contented myſelf with this, and left diſturb. 
ing my mind with fruitleſs wiſhes of farther diſcoveries. 
Beſides, after ſome pauſe upon this affair, I conſidered, 
that if this land was the Spaniſh coaſt, I ſhould certainly, 
one time or other, ſee ſome veſſels paſs or repaſs one way 
or other; but if not, then it was the ſavage coaſt be- 
tween the Spaniſh country and Brazil, which were, in- 
deed, inhabited by the worſt of ſavages; for they are 
cannibals, or 'men-eaters, and fail not to murder and 
devour all the human bodies that fall into their hands. 

With theſe confiderations I walked very leiſurely for: 
ward. I found that ſide of the iſland where I now was 
much pleafanter than mine, the open or ſavannah fields 


| Geet, adorned with flowers and graſs, and full of very 


fine woods. I faw abundance of parrots, and willingly 


would T have caught one, if poſſible, to have _ it to 


be tame, and taught it to ſpeak to me. I did, after 
ſome pains catch a young parrot ; fot I knocked it down 
with a ſtick, and having recovered it, I brought it home, 
but it was fome years before I could make him ſpeak, 
However, at laſt I taught him to call me by my name 
very familiarly: but the accident that followed, though 
@ trifle, will be very diverting in it's place. | 
I was exceedingly amuſed with this journey; T found 
in the low grounds hares, as I thought them to be, and 
foxes, but they differed greatly from all the other kinds 
I had met with; nor could I ſatisfy myſelf to eat them, 
though I killed ſeveral: but I had no need to be ventur- 
ous; for I was not in want of food, and of that which 
was very good too; eſpecially theſe three ſorts, viz. 
goats, pigeons, and turtle or tortoiſe z which, added to 
my grapes, Leadenhall market could not have furniſhed 
a table better than I, in proportion to the company; and 


though my caſe was deplorable enough, yet I had great 


cauſe of thankfulneſs, that I was not driven to any ex- 
tremities for food ; but had rather plenty, even to 
e never 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 113 
I never travelled in this journey above two miles out- 
right in a day, or thereabouts; but I took ſo inany turns 
and returns, to ſee what diſcoveries I could make, that 
I came weary enough to the place where I reſolved to fit 
down for all night ; and then either repaſed myſelf in a 
tree, or ſurrounded myſelf with a row of ſtakes ſet up- 
right in the ground, either from one tree to another, or 
ſo as no wild creature could come at me without wak» 
ing me. | | 


As ſoon as I came to the ſea-ſhore, I was „ to 


ſee that I had taken up my lot on the worſt ſide of the 
ifland ; for here indeed the ſhore was covered with innu- 
merable turtles, whereas, on the other ſide, I had found 
but three in a year and a half. Here was alſo an infinite 
number of fowls of many kinds, ſome of which T had 
not ſeen before, and many of them very good to eat: 
but ſuch as I knew not the names of, except thoſe called 
enguins. | | 

I could have killed as many as I pleaſed, but was very 
ſparing of m 3 and ſhot; and therefore was more 
inclined- to Lil 2 ſhe-goat, if I could, which I could 
better feed on; and though there were many goats here 
more than on the other ſide of the iſland, yet it was with 
much more difficulty I could come near them; the coun- 


try being flat and even, they ſaw me much ſooner than 


when I was on the hills. 

I confeſs this fide of the country was much pleaſanter 
than mine, but yet I had not the leaſt inclination to re- 
move: for as I was fixed in my habitation, it became 
natural to me, and I ſeemed, all the while I was here, to 
be, as it were, upon a journey, and from home; however, 
I travelled along the ſhore of the ſea towards the caſt, I 
ſuppoſe, about twelve miles; and then ſetting up a great 
pole upon the ſhore for a mark, I concluded I would 
go home again; and the next journey I took ſhould be 
on the other ſide of the iſland, eaſt from my dwelling, 
and ſo round till I came to my poſt again; of which in 
it's place. | | | 

I took another way to come back than that I went, 
4 > "rk thinking 
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thinking I could eaſily keep all the iſland ſo much in my 
view, that I could not miſs finding my firſt dwelling by 
viewing the country; but I ſoon diſcovered my miſtake; for 
being come about two or three miles, I found myſelf de- 
ſcended into a very large valley; but ſo ſurrounded with 
hills, and thoſe hills covered with woods, that I could 
not ſee which was my way by any direction but that of 
the ſun, nor even then, unleſs I knew very well the poſi. 
tion of the ſun at that time of the day. 5 

It happened, to my farther misfortune, that the wea- 
ther proved hazy for three or four days; while I was in 
this valley; and not being able to fee the ſun, I wan- 
dered about very uncomfortably, and at laſt was obliced 
to find out the ſea- ſide, look for my poſt, and come back 
the ſame way I went; and then, by eafy journevs, I 
turned homeward, the weather being exceeding - hot; 
and my gun, ammunition, hatchet, and other things, 
very heavy. 

In this journey my dog furprized a young kid, and 
ſeized upon it; and I. running in to take hold of it, 
caught it, and faved it alive from the dog; Ihada great 
mind to bring it home, if T could; for I had often been 
muſing whether it might not be poſſible to get a kid or 
two, and fo raiſe a breed of tame goats, which might ſup- 
ply me when my powder and ſhot ſhould be ſpent. 

I made a collar to this little creature, and with a ftring 
formed of ſome rope-yarn, which I always carried about 
me, I led him along, though with ſome difficulty, till I 
came to my bower, and there Tinclofed him and left him; 
for T was very impatient to be at home, from whence I 

had been abſent above a month. | 

T cannot expreſs what fatisfaftion it gave me, io 
come into my old habitation, and lie down in my ham- 
mock-bed: this little wandering journey, withont a ſct- 
tled place of abode, had been ſo unpleaſant to me, that 
my own houſe, as I called it to myſelf, was a perfect 
ſettlement compared to that; and it rendered every 
thing about me ſo comfortable, that I reſolved I would 
never go a great way from it again, while it ſhould be 
my lot to ſtay on the iſland, 1 repoled 
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1 repoſed myſelf here a week to reſt and regale myſelf 
after my long journey ; during which, moſt of the time 
was taken up in the weighty affair of making a cage for 
my Pol, who began now to be a mere domeſtic, and to be 
mighty well acquainted with me. Then I began to 
think of the poor kid, which I had pent in within my lit- 
tle circle, and refolved to go and fetch it home, and give 
it ſome food; accordingly I went, and found it where 
I left it; for indeed it could not get out, but was almoſt 
ſtarved for want of food; I went and cut boughs of trees, 
and branches of ſuch ſhrubs as I could find, and threw 
it over, and having fed it, I tied it, as before, to lead it 
away; but it was ſo tame with being hungry, that I had 
no need to have tied it; for it followed me like a: dog; 
and, as I continually fed it, the creature grew ſo lov- 
ing, ſo gentle, and ſo fond, that it became from that time 
one of my domeſtics alſo, and would never leave me at- 
terwards. | 
The rainy ſeaſon of the autumnal equinox was now 


come, and I kept the zoth of September in the ſame ſo- 
lemn manner as before, being the . anniverſary of my 


landing on the ifland, having now been there two years, 
and no more proſpect of being delivered than the firſt 
day I came there. I ſpent the whole day in humble 
and thankful acknowledgments of the many wonderful 
mercies which my ſolitary condition was attended with, 
and without which it might have been infinitely more 
miſerable. I gave humble and hearty thanks, that God 
had been pleaſed to diſcover to me, even that it was 
poſſible I might be more happy in this ſolitary condition, 
than I ſliould have been in the liberty of ſociety, and in all 
the pleaſures of the world: that he could fully make 
up to me the deficiencies of my ſolitary ſtate, and the 
want of human ſociety, by his preſence, and the com- 
munication of his grace to my ſoul, ſupporting, com- 
forting, and encouraging me to depend upon his Pro- 
vidence here, and hope for his eternal preſence hereafter, 

It was now that I began ſenſibly to feel how much 
more happy the lite I now led was, with all it's 3 
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ble circumſtances, than the wicked, curſed, abominable 
lite J led all the paſt part of my days; and now having 
changed both my forrows and my joys, my very deſires 
altered, my affections changed their guſt, and my delights 
were 1 new, from what they were at firit coming, 
or indeed for the two years paſt. 

Before, as I walked about, either on my hunting, or 
for viewing the country, the anguiſh of my ſoul at my 
condition would break out upon me on a ſudden, and my 
very heart would die within me, to think of the woods, 
the mountains, the deſarts I was in; and that I was a 
priſoner locked up, with the eternal bars and bolts of the 
ocean, in an uninhabited wilderneſs, without redemp- 
tion. In the midſt of the greateſt compoſures of my 


mind, this would break out upon me like a ſtorm, and 


iake me wring my hands, and weep like a child. Some- 
times it would take me in the middle of my work, and 
I would immediately fit down and figh, and look upon 
the ground for an hour or two 3 and this was 
ſtill worſe to me; for if I could burſt out into tears, or 
yent mylelt by words, it would go off, and the grief would 
naturally abate. | a 
But now I began to exerciſe myſelf with new thoughts; 
I daily read the word of God, and applied all the com- 
forts of it to my preſent ſtate. One morning, being 
very lad, I opened the bible upon theſe words —* I will 
never, never leave thee, nor forſake thee!** Immediately 
it occurred, that theſęe words were to me; why elle 
ſhould they bedirected in ſuch a manner, juſt at the mo- 
ment when I was mourning over my condition, as one 
forlaken of God and man? „Well, then,” faid I, 
% if God does not forſake me, of what ill conſequence 
can it be, or what matters it, though the world ſhould 
« all forſake me; ſeeing, on the other hand, if I had 
« all the world, and ſhould loſe the favour and bleſling 
“ of God, there would be no compariſon in the loſs? 
From this moment I began to conclude in my mind, 
that it was poſſible for me to be more happy in this for- 
ſaksn, ſolitary condition, than it was probable I 2 
4 | 5 lave 
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have ever been in any other parti-ular ſtate in the wortd ; 
and with this thought I was going to give thanks to God 
for bringing me to this place. 

I know not what it was, but ſomething ſhocked my 
mind at that thought, and I durſt not ſpeak the words. 
« How canſt thou be ſuch an hypocrite,” ſaid I, even 
audibly, “to pretend to be thankful for a condition, 
« which, however thou mayeſt endeavour to be con- 


« tented with, thou wouldſt rather pray heartily to be 


te delivered from? $0 I ſtopped there; but though I 
could not ſay, I thanked God for being there, yet I ſin- 
cerely gave thanks to God for opening my eyes, by 
whatever afflicting providences, to ſee the former condi- 
tion of my life, and to mourn for my wickedneſs, and 
repent. I never opened the bible, or ſhut it, but my 
very ſoul within me bleſſed God for directing my friend 
in England, without any order of mine, to pack it up 


among my goods; and for aſſiſting me afterwards to 


fave it out of the wreck of the ſhip. 


Thus, and in this diſpoſition of mind, I began my | 


third year; and though J have not given the reader the 
trouble of ſo particular an account of my works this 
year as the firſt; yet in general, it may be obſerved, 
that I was very ſeldom idle; having regularly divided 
my time; according to the ſeveral daily employments 
that were before me ; ſuch as, Firſt, My duty to God, 
and reading the Scriptures, which I conſtantly ſet apart 
ſome time for, thrice every day. Secondly, The going 
abroad with my gun for tood, which generally took me 
uh three hours every morning when it did not rain. 

hirdly, The ordering, curing, preſerving, and cook- 
ing, what I had killed or catched for my ſupply. Theſe 
took up great part of the day; alſo it is tobe conſidered, 


that in the middle of the day, when the fun was in the 


zenith, the violence of the heat was too great to ſtir out; 
ſo that about four hours in the evening was all the time 
I could be ſuppoſed to work in; with this exception, 
that ſometimes I changed my hours of hunting and 
working, and went to work in the morning, and abroad 
with my gun in the afternoon, Ts 
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118 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
| To this ſhort time allowed for labour, I defire may 
be added the exceeding laboriouſneſs of my work; the 
many hours, which, for want of tools, want of help, 
and want of ſkill, every thing that I did took up out 
of my time: for example, I was full two and forty days 
making me a board for a long ſhelf, which I wanted in 


in my cave; whereas two ſawyers, with their tools and 


_ faw-pit, would have cut fix of them, out of the ſame 
tree, in half a day. | 


My caſe was this: It was to be a large tree which 
was to be cut down, becauſe my board was to be a broad 
one. The tree I was three days cutting down, and 
two more cutting, off the Kee 1% and reducing it to a 
log, or piece of timber. ith inexpreſſible hacking 
and hewing, I reduced both the ſides of it into chips, 
till it began to be 24 enough to move; then I turned 
it, and made one fide ſmooth and flat as a board, from 
end to end; then turning that fide downward, cut the 


- ©ther ſide till I brought the plank to be about three 


inches thick, and ſmooth on both ſides. Any one may 
judge the labour of my hands in ſuch a piece of work; 
but labour. and patience carried me through that and 
many other things; I only obſerve this in particular, to 
ſhew the reaſon why ſo much of my time went away 
with ſo little work, viz. that what might be a little to 
be done with help and tools, was a vaſt labour, and re- 
quired a prodigious time, to do alone and without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, _ 1 | 

But, notwithſtanding this, with patience and labour 


I went through many things, and indeed every thing 


my circumſtances made neceſſary for me to do, as will 
appear by what follows. PT 
It was now the month of November when I expected 


my crop of barley and rice. The ground I had ma- 


nured, or dug up for them, was not great; for, as [ 


obſerved, my ſeed of each was not above the quantity 
of halt a peck; for I had loſt one whole crop by ſow- 
ing in the dry ſeaſon: but now my crop promiſed very 


well, when, on a ſudden, I found I was. in danger of 


loſing 
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lofing it all again by enemies of ſeveral ſorts which it 
was ſcarce poſſible to keep from it; as firſt the goats, 
and wild creatures which I called hares, who taſting the 
ſweetneſs of the blade, lay in it night and day, as ſoon 
as it came up, and eat it ſo cloſe, that it could get no 
time to ſhoot up into ſtalks. 

This I ſaw no remedy for, but by making an inclo- 
ſure about it with a hedge, which I did with a great deal 
of toil z and the more, becaule it required expedition, 
the creatures daily ſpoiling my corn. However, as my 
arable land was but ſmall, ſuited to my crop, I got it 
totally well fenced in about three weeks; and ſhooting 


ſome of the creatures in the day-time, ſet my dog to 


guard it in the night, tying him up to a ſtake at the gate, 
where he would ſtand and bark all night long; fo, in a 
little time, the enemies forſook the place, and the corn 
grew very ſtrong and well, and began to ripen apace. - 

But as the beaſts ruined me before, while my corn was 
in the blade, ſo the birds were as likely to ruin me now, 
when it was in the ear; for, going along by the place 


to ſee how it throve, I ſaw my little crop ſurrounded 


with fowls of I know not how many ſorts, which ſtood as 


it were watching till I ſhould be gone. I immediately let 


fly among them (for I had always my gun with me.) I had 


no ſooner ſhot, but there aroſe up a little cloud of fowls, 


which I had not ſeen at all, from among the corn itſelf. 


This touched me ſenſibly, for I foreſaw, that in a 


few days they would devour all my hopes, that I ſhould 
be ſtarved, and never be able to raiſe a crop at all; and 


what to do I could not tell: however, I reſolved not to 
loſe my corn, if poſſible, though I ſhould watch it 


night and day. In the firſt place, I went among it, to 
ſee what 3 was already done, and found they had 
deal of it; but that, as is was yet too 


green for them, the loſs was not ſo great, but the re- 
mainder was like to be a good crop, if 1t could be faved. 
I ſtayed by it to load my gun, and then coming away, 
I could eaſily ſee the thieves fitting upon all the trees 
about me, as if they only waited till I was gone m_— 
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220 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
and the event proved it to be ſo; for as I walked of, 
as if I was gone, I was no ſooner out of their ſight, 
but they dropped down one by one into the corn again. 
I was ſo provoked, that I could not have patience to ſtay 
till more came down, knowing that every grain they eat 
now was, as it might be ſaid, a peck-loaf to me in the 
- conſequence; but coming np to the hedge, I fired again, 
and killed three of them. This was what I wiſhed for; 
ſo I took them up, and ſerved them as we ſerve notori- 
ous thieves in England, viz. hanged them in chains, for 
a terror to others. It is impoſtible to imagine almoſt, 
that this ſhould have ſuch an effect as it had; tor the 
fowls would not only not come to the corn, but in ſhort 
they forſook all that part of the iſland, and I could 
never ſce a bird near the place as long as my ſcarecrows 
hung there. | 
This I was very glad of, you may be ſure; and about 

the latter end of December, which was my ſecond har. 
veſt of the year, I reaped my corn. 

I was adly put to it for a ſcythe or a ſickle to cut it 
down, and all I could do was to make one as well as I 
could out of one of the broad ſwords or cutlaſſes, which 
J had ſaved among the arms out of the ſhip. However, 
as my crop was but ſmall, I had no great difficulty to 
cut it down; in ſhort, I reaped it my way, for I cut no- 
thing off but the ears, and carried it away in a great bal- 
ket which I had made, and fo rubbed it out with my 
hands; and at the end of all my harveſting, I found, 
that out of my half-peck of ſeed, I had near two bu- 
ſhels of rice, and above two buſhels and an half of bar- 
ley ; that is to ſay, by my gueſs, for I had no meaſure 
at that time. | | 

However, this was a great encouragement to me; 
and I foreſaw, that in time it would pleaſe God to ſup- 
ply me with bread: and yet here I was perplexed again, 
for I neither knew how to grind or make meal of my 
corn, or indeed how to clean it and part it; nor, if made 
into meal, how to make bread of it ; and if how to make 
it, yet I knew not how to bake it, "Theſe things be- 
| | ing 
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ing added to my deſire of having a good quantity for 
ſtore, and to ſecure a conſtant ſupply, I reſolved not 
to taſte any of this crop, but to preſerve it all for ſeed 
againſt the next ſeaſon, and in the mean time to employ 
all my ſtudy and hours of working to accompliſh this 
at work of providing myſelf with corn and bread, 
It might be truly ſaid, that now I worked for my 
bread. It is a little wonderful, and what I believe few 
ople have thought much upon, viz. the ſtrange mul- 
titude of little things neceſſary in the providing, produc- 


ing, curing, dreſſing, making, and finiſhing, this one 


article of bread. 

I, that was reduced to a mere ſtate of nature, found 
this to be my daily diſcouragement, and was made more 
and more ſenſible of it every hour, even aſter I got the 
firſt handful of ſeed corn, which, as I have ſaid, came 
up unexpectedly, and indeed to my ſurprize. | 

Firſt, I had no plough to turn the earth, nor ſpade or 
ſhovel to dig it. Well, this I conquered by making a 
wooden ſpade, as I obſerved before; but this did my 
work but in a wooden manner; and though it coſt me a 
great many days to make it, yet, for want of iron, it not 
only wore out the ſooner, but made my work the harder 
and much worſe done. | N 

However, this I bore with, and was content to work 
it out with patience, and bear with the badneſs of the 
performance. When the corn was ſowed, I had no har- 
row, but was forced to go over it myſelf, and drag a 
great heavy bough of a tree over it, to ſcratch the earth, 
as it may be called, rather than rake or harrow it. 

When it was growing, or grown, I have obſerved al- 


ready how many things I wanted, to fence it, ſecure it, 


mow or reap it, cure or carry it hom e, threfh, part it 
from the chaff, and ſave it. Then I wanted a mill to 
grind it, ſieves to dreſs it, yeaſt and ſalt to make it into 
bread, and an oven to bake it in; and all theſe things I 
did without, as ſhall be cbſerved ; and yet the corn was 
an ineſtimable comſort and advantage to me too; but 
all this, as I faid, made every thing laborious and tedi- 
Vor. I. „„ | dus 
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222 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

dious to me, but that there was no help for; neither was 
my time ſo much loſs to me, becauſe: I had divided it: 
a certain part of it was every day appointed to theſe 
works.; and as I reſolved to uſe none of the corn for 
bread, till I hada greater 3 by me, I had the next 
ſix months to apply myſelf wholly, by labour and in- 
vention, to furniſh myſelf with utenſils proper for per- 
forming all the operations neceſſary for making the corn, 
when 1 had it, fit for uſe. | 

But, firſt, I was to prepare more land, for I had now, 
ſeed enough to ſow above an acre of ground. Before ! 


did this, I had a week's work at leaſt to make me à 


ſpade, which, when it was done, was à very poor one 


indeed, and being heavy, required double labour to 


work withit ; however, I went through that, and ſowed 
my ſeeds in two large flat pieces of ground, a3 near my 
houſe as I could find them to my mind, and fenced them 
in with a good hedge, the ſtakes of which were all cut 
off that wood I had ſet before, which I knew woull 
grow, ſo that in one year's time I was ſure I ſhould have 
à quick or living hedge, that would want but little repair. 
This work was not fo trifling but that it took me up 
at leaſt three months, becauſe great part of that time 
was of the wet ſeaſon, when I could not go abroad. 

- Within-door, that is, when it rained, and I could not 
go out, I found employment on the following occaſion, 
always obſerving, that all the while I was at work, I 
diverted myſelf with talking to my parrot, and teaching 
him to ſpeak; and I quickly learned him to know his 
own name; at laſt, to ſpeak it out pretty loud, POL; 
which was the firſt word I ever heard ſpoken in the 
iſland by any mouth but my own. This, therefore was 
not my work, but an aſſiſtant tomy work : for now, as 
J faid, I had a great employment upon my hands, which 
was as follows: I had long ſtudied, by ſome means or 
other, to make myſelf ſome earthen veſſels, which in- 
deed, I greatly wanted, but knew not how to come at 
them : however, conſidering the heat of the climate, I 
did not doubt but, if I could find out any ſuch _ [ 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 129 
might botch up {ome ſuch pot, as might, being dried 
by the ſun, be hard enough, and ſtrong enough to bear 
handling, and to hold any thing that wasdry, and required 
to be kept ſo; and as this was neceſſary in preparing corn, 
meal, &c. which was the ching I was upon, I reſolved to 
make ſome as large as I could, and fit only to ſtand like 
jars to hold what ſhould be put into them. 

It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at 
me, to tell how many awkward ways I took to raiſe 
this paſte, what odd, miſhapen ugly things I made, how 
many of them fell in, and how many tell out, the clay 
not being ſtiff enongh to bear its own weight; how 
many cracked w the over-violent heat of the ſun, bein 

ſet out too haſtily ; and how many fell to pieces, wit 

only removing, as well before as after they were dried 
and, in a word, how, after having laboured hard to find 
the clay, to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home, and. 
work it, I could not make above two large earthen ugly 
gs, I cannot call them jars, in about two monthe 

bour. 

However, as the ſun baked theſe two very dry and 
hard, I lifted them gently up, and ſet them down again 
in two great wicker baſkets, which I had made on pur- 
poſe for them, that they might not break; and as, be- 
tween the pot and the baſket, there was a little room to 
ſpare, I ſtuffed it full of the rice and barley ſtraw, and 
theſe two being to ſtand always dry, I thought would 
hold my corn, and perhaps the meal when the corn 
was bruiled, | 

Though I miſcarried ſo much in my deſign for large 
pots, yet I made ſeveral ſmaller things with better ſuc- 
ceſs ; ſuch as little round pots, flat diſhes, pitchers, and 

ipkins, and any thing my hand turned to; and the 

at of the ſun baked them exceeding hard. 
But all this would not anſwer my end; which was 
ta get an earthen pot to hold what was liquid, and bear 
the fire, which none of theſe could do. It happened, 
after ſome time, making a pretty large fire for cooking 
my meat, when I went to put it out, after I had done 
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ware veſlels in the fire, burnt as hard as a ftone and 
red as a tile. JI was agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee it, 
and ſaid to myſelf, that certainly they might be made 
to burn whole, it they would burn broken. | 
This ſet me to ſtudy how to order my fire, ſo as to 
make it burn me ſome pots. I had no notion of a kiln 
ſuch as the potters burn in, or of glazing them with 
lead, though I had ſome lead to do it with : but I 
placed three large pipkins, and two or three pots, in a 
pile, one upon another, and placed my fire-wood all 


round it, with a great heap of embers under them: I. 


plied the fire with freſh fucl round the outſide, and 
upon the top, till I ſaw the pots in the inſide red-hot 


quite through, and obſerved that they did not crack 


at all: when I ſaw them clear red, I let them ſtand in 
that heat about five or ſix hours, till I found one of 
them, though it did not crack, did melt or run; for 
the ſand which was mixed with the clay, melted by the 
violence of the heat, and would have run into glaſs, if 
I had gone on; ſo I {lacked my fire gradually, till the 
pots began to abate of the red: colour ; and watching 
them all night, that TI might not let the fire abate too 
faſt, in the morning I had three very good, I will not 
ſay handiome p:pkins, and two other earthen pots, as 
hard burnt as could be deſired ; and one of them per- 
fectly glazed with the running of the ſand, 

After this experiment I need not ſay that I wanted 


no ſort of earthen- ware for my uſe ; but J muſt obſerve 


as to the ſhapes of them, they were very indifferent, as 
any one may fuppole, when I had no way of making 
them, but as the children make dirt pies, or as a woman 
would make pies that never learned to raile paſte. 

No joy at a thing of ſo mean a nature was ever equal 
to mine, when I found I had made an earthen pot that 
would bear the fire; and I had hardly patience to ſtay 
till they were cold, before I tet one upon the fire again, 
with ſome water in it, to boil ſome meat, which I did 
admirably well; and with a piece of a kid I made ſome 


very 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE . oe 
very good broth, though I wanted oatmeal, and ſeveral 
other ingredients requiſite to make it ſo good as I would 
have had it. | | | 

My next concern was, to get me a ſtone mortar, to 
ſtamp or beat ſome corn in : for as to the mill, there was 
no thought of arriving to that perfection of art with 
one pair of hands. To ſupply this want, I was at a 
great loſs ; for, of all trades in the world, I was as per- 
fectly unqualified for a ſtone-cutter, as for any whatſo- 
ever; neither had I any tools to go about it with, I 
ſpent many a day to find cut a great ſtone big enough 
to cut hollow, and make fit for a mortar, and could find 
none at all, except what was in the ſolid rock, and which 
Thad no way todig or cut out ; nor indeed were the rocks 
in the iſland of hardne's iufficient, but were all of a ſan- 
dy crumbling ſtone, which would neither bear the weight 
of an heavy peſtle, nor would it break the corn without 
filling it with ſand : fo, after a great deal of time loſt 
in ſearching for a ſtone, I gave it over, and reſolved to 
look cut a great block of hard wood, which I found 
indeed much eaſier; and getting one as big as I had 
ſtrength to ſtir, I rounded it, and formed it on the out- 
fide with my ax and hatchet ; and then with the help of 
fire, and infinite labour, made an hollow place in it, as 
the Indians in Brazil make their canoes. After this, 
J made a great heavy peſtle or beater, of the wood cal- 
led the ircon-wead, and this J prepared and laid by againſt 
I had my next crop of corn, when I propoſed to myſelf 
to grind, or rather pound, my corn or meal to make 
my bread. 


My next difficulty was to make a ſieve or fierce, to 


dreſs my meal, and part it from the bran and the huſk, 
without which I did not fee it poſſible I cculd have any 
bread. This was a moſt difficult thing, ſo much as 
but to think on; fer to be ſure I had nothing like the 
neceſſary things to make it with: I mean, fine thin 
canvas, or ſtuff to fierce the meal through. And here 
I was at a full ſtop for many months ; nor did I really 
know what to do; linen I had none left, but what were 
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326 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
mere rags; I had goats hair, but neither knew I how 
to weave or ſpin it; and had I known how, here were 
no tools to work it with: all the remedy I found for 
this was, that at-laſt I did remember I had among the 
ſeamens cloathes which were ſaved out of the ſhip, tome 
neckcloths of callico or muſlin ; and with ſome pieces of 
theſe I made three {mall ſicves, but proper enough tor 
the work; and thus I made a ſhift for ſome years; how 
I did afterwards, I ſhall ſhew in its place. 

The baking part was the next thing to be conſidered, 
and how I ſhould make bread when I came to have corn; 


for, firſt, I had no yeaſt : as to that part, as there was 


no ſupplying the want, ſo I did not concern myſelf 
much about it. But, for an oven, I was indeed in 

reat pain. At length I found out an experiment for 
that alſo, which was this; I made ſome earthen veſſels 


very broad, but not deep; that is to ſay, about two 


* 


feet diameter, and not above nine inches deep; theſe I 
burnt in the fire, as I had done the other, and laid them 
by; and when I wanted to bake, I made a great fire 
5 gap the hearth, which I had paved with ſome ſquare 


tiles of my own making and burning alſo : but I ſhould 


me up molt part of the third year of my abods here; 


not call them ſquare. 

When the fire- wood was burnt pretty much into em- 
bers or live coals, I drew them forward upon this hearth, 
ſo as to cover it all over; and there I let them lie till 
the hearth was very hot; then ſweeping away all the 
embers, I put down my loaf or loaves: and waclming 
down the earthen pot upon them, drew the embers all 
round the outſide of the pot, to keep in and add to the 
heat; and thus, as well as in the beft oven in the world, 
I baked my barley-loaves, and became in a little time 
a mere paſtry-cook into the bargain ; for I made my- 


ſelf ſeveral cakes of the rice, and puddings 3 indeed I 


made no pies, neither had I any thing to put into them, 


ſuppoſing I had, except the fleſh either of fowls or 
goats. | | 


It need not be wondered at, if all theſe things took 
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for it is to be obſerved, that in the intervals of theſe 
things I had my new harveſt and huſbandry to ma- 


nage: for I reaped my corn in its ſeaſon, and carried it 


home as well as I couſd, and laid it up in the ear, in my 


large baſkets, till T had time to rub it out; for 1 had 


no floor to threſh it on, or inſtrument to threſh it with. 

And now, indeed, my ſtock of corn encreaſing, I 
wanted to build my barns bigger: I wanted a place 
to lay it upin; for the increaſe of the corn now yielded 
me ſo much, that I had of the barley about twenty 
buſhels, and of the rice as much, or more; inſomuch, 
that I now reſolved to begin to uſe it freely, for my 
bread had been quite gone a great while; alſo I re- 
ſolved to ſee what quantity would be firfficient for me a 
whole year, and to ſow but once a year. 

Upon the whole, I found that the forty buſhels of 
barley and rice were much more than I could conſume 
in a year; ſo I reſolved to ſow juſt the ſame quantity 
every year that I ſowed the laſt, in hopes that ſuch a 
quantity would fully proyide me with bread, &c. 

All the while theſe things were doing, you may be 
ſure my thoughts ran many times upon the proſpect of 
land, which I had ſeen from the other fide of the iſland ; 
and I was not without ſecret wiſhes, that I was on 
ſhere there, fancying that ſeeing the main land, and an 
inhabited country, I might find ſome way or other to 
convey myſelf farther, and perhaps, at laſt, find ſome 
means of eſcape. _ 

But all this while I made no allowance for the dan- 
gers of tuch a condition, and how I might fall into the 
hands of ſavages, and perhaps ſuch as I might have 
reaſon to think far worle than the lions and tygers cf 
Africa: that if IT once came into their power, I ſhould 
run a hazard, more than a thouſand to one, of being 
killed, and perhaps of being eaten; for I had heard 
that the people of the Caribean coaſts were cannibals, 
or men eaters ; and I knew by the latitude, that I could 
not be far off from that ſhore : that, ſuppoſe they were 
not canumbals, yet they might kill me, as many Europe- 

| | | | | ang 
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ans who had fallen into their hands had been - ſerved, 


even when they had been ten or twenty together; much 
more I, that was but one, and could make little or no 
defence. All theſe things, I ſay, which I ought to have 


_ conſidered well of, and which engaged my thoughts af- 


terwards, took up none of my apprehenſions at fir? ; 
and my head ran mightily upon the thoughts of gettiug 
over to that ſhore. 2, | 

Now I wiſhed for my boy Xury, and the long-boat 
with the ſhoulder of mutton ſail, with which I failed 


above a thouſand miles on the coaſt of Africa; but this 


was invain. Then I thought I would go and look on our 
ſhip's boat, which, as I have ſaid, was blown up upon 
the ſhore a great way in the ſtorm, when we were firſt 
caſt away. She lay almoſt where ſhe did at firſt, but not 


quite; and was turned, by the force of the waves and 


winds, almoſt bottom upwards, againſt the high ridge 
of beachy, rough ſand, but no water about her as 
before. 

If I had had hands to have refitted her, and have 
Jaunched her into the water, the boat woald have dons 
well enough, and I might have gone back into the 
Brazils with her eaſy enouga ; but I might have eaſily 
foreieen, that I could no more turn her, and ſet her up- 
right upon her bottom, than I could remove the iſland. 
However, I went to the wood, and cut levers and rol- 
lers, and brought them to the boat, reſolving to try 


what I could do: ſuggeſting to myſelf that if I could 


but turn her down, I might eaſily repair the damage 
ſhe bad received, and that ſhe would be a very good 
boat, and I might go to ſea in her very eaſily. 

I ſpared no pains, indeed, in this piece of fruitleſs 
toil, and I ſpent, I think, three or four weeks about it; 


at laſt, finding it impoſſible to heave it up with my little 


ſtrength, I tell to digging away the ſand to undermine 
it; and ſo to make it fall down, ſetting pieces of wood 
to thruſt and guide it right in the fall. 

But when I had done this, I was unable to ſtir it up 


again, or to get under it, much leſs to move it forwards: 


towards 


” 
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thwards the water; ſo I was forced to give it up: 


and yet, though I gave over the hopes of the boat, my 


deſire to venture acroſs the main increaſed, rather 
than decreaſed, as the means for it ſeemed impoſſible. 
This at length ſet me upon thinking, whether it was 


not poſſible to make myſelf a canoe, or periagua, ſuch 


as the natives of thoſe climates make, even without 
tools, or, as I might ſay, without hands, viz. of the 
trunk of a great tree. This I not only thought poſſi- 
ble, but eaſy; and pleaſed my ſelf extremely with the 
thoughts of making it, and with my having much more 
convenience for it than any of the negroes or Indians; 
but not at all conſidering the. particular inconveniencies 


which I lay under more than the Indians did, viz. want 


of hands to move it into the water when it was niade 


a difficulty much harder for me to ſurmount, than all 


the conſequences that want of tools could be to them : 
for what was it to me, that when I had choſen a vaſt 
tree in the woods, I might with great trouble cut it 
down, if after I might be able with my tools to hew and 
dub the outſide into a proper ſhape of a boat, and burn 
or cut out the inſide to make it hollow, ſo as to make a 
boat of it; if, after all this, I muſt leave it juſt where I 
found it, and was not able to launch it into the water? 

One would have thought I could not have had the 


leaſt reflection upon my mind frcm this circumſtance, 


while I was making this boat, but I ſhouid have imme- 


diately thought how I ſhould get it into the ſea ; but 
my thoughts were ſo intent upon my voyage over the 


fea in it, that I never once conſidered how I ſhould get 
it off the land; and it was really in its own nature 
more eaſy for me to guide it over forty-five miles of 
tea, than about forty-five fathom of land, where it lay, 
to tet it afloat in the water. | 

I went to work upon this boat the moſt like a fœol 


that ever man did, who had any of his ſenſes awake. I 


pleaſed myſelf with the deſign, without determining 
whether or not I was able to undertake it; not but that 


the difficulty of launching my boat came often inte my 
ead; 
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head; but I put a ſtop to my own enquiries into it, by 
this fooliſh anſwer which I gave myſelf—* Let me fr 
make it, TIl warrant I'll find ſome way or other to 
< get it along when it is done. | 
This was a moſt prepoſterous idea, but the eagerne(; 
of my fancy prevailed, to work I went, and felled a 
cedar tree : I queſtion much whether Solomon ever had 
ſuch an one for the building the temple at Jeruſalem ; 
it was five feet ten inches diameter at the lower part next 
the ſtump, and four feet eleven inches diameter at the 
end of twenty-two feet, after which it leſſened gradually 
and then parted into branches; it was not without in- 
finite labour that I felled this tree: I was twenty days 
hacking and hewing it at the bottom : I was fourteen 
more getting the branches and limbs, and the vat 
ſpreading head of it cut off ; which I hacked and hewed 
through with my az and hatchet. After this it coſt me 
a,month to ſhape it, to bring it to a proportion, and 
to ſomething like the bottom of a boat, that it might 
ſwim upright as it ought todo. It coſt me near three 
months more to clear the inſide, and work it out, ſo as to 
make an exact boat of it: this I did, indeed, without fire, 
mere mallet and chiſſel, and by the dint of hard la- 
bour, till I had brought it to be a very handſome peria- 
gua, and big enough to have carried fix-and-twenty men, 
and conſequently big enough to have carried me and all 
my cargo. ; | 
When I had gone through this work, I was extreme- 
31 vary with it: the boat was really much bigger 
an I ever ſaw a canoe or periagua, that was made of 
one tree in my lite; and many a weary ſtroke it had coſt 
me, you may be fure. There remained nothing but to 
get it into the water, which had I been able to effect, I 
make no doubt but I ſhould have begun the maddeſt 
voyage, and the moſt unlikely to be pertormed, that 
ever was undertaken. | 
But all my devices to get it into the water failed me, 
though they coſt infinite labour too; it lay about one 
hundred yards from the water, and not more _ -y 
Wt r 
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firſt inconvenience was, it was up hill towards the creeks 
Well, to take away this diſcouragement, I reſolved to 
dig into the ſurface of the earth, and ſo make a decli- 
vity; this I began, and it coſt me a prodigious deal of 

ains : but who will grudge pains, that have their de- 
iverance in view? But when this was worked through, 
and this difficulty removed, it was ſtill much the ſame 
for I could no more ſtir the canoe, than I could the other 
boat. | 
I then meaſured the diſtance of ground, and reſolved 
to cut a dock, or canal, to bring the water up to the ca- 
noe, ſeeing I could not bring the canoe down to the wa- 
ter. Well, I began this work, and when I entered into 
it, and calculated how deep it was to be dug, how broad, 
how the ſtuff to be thrown out, I found, that by the 
number of hands I had, being none but my own, it muſt 
have been ten or twelve years betore I ſhould have gone 
through with it ; for the ſhore lay high, ſo that, at the 
upper end, it muſt have been at leaſt twenty feet deep. 
In conſequence of theſe difficulties, I gave upall thoughts 
of getting my veſſel into the water. | 
This grieved me heartily ; and now I ſaw, though too 

late, the folly of beginning a work before we count the 
coſt, and before we judge rightly of our own ſtrength to 
go through with it. | 

While proſecuting this work I finiſhed my fourth year 
in this iſland, and kept my anniverſary with the ſame 
devotion, and with as much comfort as ever before; for 
by a conſtant ſtudy, and ſerious application of the word 
of God, and by the aſſiſtance of his grace, I gained a 
different — ge from what I had before; I enter- 
tained different not ions of things; I looked now upon 
the world as a thing remote, which I had nothing to 
do with, no expectation from, and indeed no deſires about. 
In a word, I had nothing indeed to do with it, nor was ever 
like to have; fo I thought it looked, as we perhaps may 
look upon it hereafter, viz. as a place I had lived in, 
but was come out of; and well might I ſay, as Father 
Abraham ſaid to Dives —“ Between ms and thee there 
is a great gulph fixed. . 
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In the firſt place I was removed from all the wicked. 

' neſs of the worl1 here: I had neither the © Luſt of the 
© fleſh, the luſt of the eye, or the pride of life: I had 
nothing to covet, for I had all I was now capable of en- 
joying : I was lord of the whole manor, or, if I pleaſed, 
I might call myſelf king, or emperor over the whole 
country which I had poſſeſſion of: there were no rivals, 
IT had no competitor, none to diſpute ſovereignty or com- 
mand with me. I might have raiſed ſhip-loadings of 
corn, but I had no uſe for it: fo I let as little grow as 
I thought enough for my occafion : I had tortoiſes or 


turtles enough; but now and then one was as much as 1 


could put to any uſe. I had timber enough to have 
built a fleet of ſhips ; I had grapes enough to have made 
wine; or have cured into raiſins, to have loaded that 
fleet when they had been built. | 

But all I could make uſe of, was what was valuable. 
J had enough to eat, and to ſupply my wants, and what 
was all the reſt to me? if I killed more fleſh than I 
could eat, the dog muſt eat it, or the vermin ; if I ſowed 
more corn than I could eat, it mult be ſpoiled : the trees 
that I cut down were lying to rot on the ground, I could 
make no more uſe of them than for fuel; and that I had 
no occaſion for, but to dreſs my food. 

In a word, the nature and experience of things dictated 
to me, upon juſt reflection, that all the good things of 
this world are no farther good to us, than they are for 
our uſe ; and that whatever we may heap up, indeed, to 
give others, we enjoy as much as we can uſe, and no 
more. The moſt covetous griping miſer in the world 
would have been cured of the vice of covetoulnels, if he 
had been in my caſe; for I poſſeſſed infinitely more than 
I knew what to do with; I had no room for defire, ex- 
cept it was of things which I had not, and they were but 
trifles, though indeed of great uſe to me. I had, as I 
hinted before, a parcel of money, as well gold as ſilver, 
about thirty-ſix pounds ſterling : alas! there the naſty, 
ſorry, uſeleſs ſtuff lay; I had no manner of ule for it; 
and I often thought with myſelf, that I would have given 
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1 handful of it for a groſs of tobaceo- pipes, or a hand- 
mill to grind my corn: nay, I would have given it all 
for ſix- penny - worth of turnep and carrot: ſeed out of 
England, or for a handful of peas and beans, and a bot - 
tle of ink. As it was, I had not the leaſt advantage by 
it, or benefit from it; but there it lay in a drawer, and 
grew mouldy with the damp of the cave, in the wet 
ſeaſon 3 and if I had had the drawer full of diamonds, 
it had been the ſame caſe ; and they had been of no valug 
to me, becauſe of no uſe. -_ I a | 

I had now brought my ſtate of life to be much eaſier 
in itſelf than it was at firſt, and much eaſier to my mind 
as well as to my body. I frequently fat down to my 
meat with thankfulneſs, and. admired the hand of Gods 
providence, which had thus ſpread my table in the wil- 
derneſs : I learned to look more upon the bright fide of 
my condition, and leſs upon the dark-hde ; and to conſi- 
der what I enjoyed, rather than what I wanted : and this- 
gave me ſometimes ſuch ſecret comforts, that I cannot 
expreſs them; and which I take notice of here, to put 
thoſe diſcontented people in mind of it, who cannot enjoy 
comfortably what God hath given them, becauſe they 
ſee and covet ſomething that he has not given them. 
All our diſcontents about what we want appear to me 
ſpring from the want of thankfulneſs for what we 

ve. 

Another reflection was of great uſe to me, and doubt 
leſs would be ſo to any one that ſhould fall into ſuch diſ- 
treſs as mine was; and this was to compare. my preſent: 
condition with what I at firſt expected it ſhould be; 
nay, with what it would certainly have been, if the good 
Providence of God had not wonderfully ordered the ſhip 


to be caſt up nearer to the ſhore, where I not only could 


come at her, but could bring what I got out of her ta 
the ſhore for my relief and comfort; without which I 
had wanted tools to work, weapons for defence, or gun» 
powder and ſhot for getting my tood. 

I ſpent whole hours, I may ſay whole days, in repre- 
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genting to myſelſ in the moſt lively colours, how I muſd 
have acted, if I had got nothing out of the ſhip; I re- 
flected that I could not have ſo much as gat any food, 
except fiſh and turtles; and that, as it was long before 
1 found any of them, I muſt have periſhed firſt: that I 
ſhould have lived, if I had not periſhed, like a mere 
ſavage; that if I had killed a goat or a fowl by any 9 
contrivance, I had no way to flea or open them, or part a 
the fleſn from the ſkin and the bowels, or to cut it up; | 
but muſt gnaw it with my teeth, and pull it with my ; 
claws, like a beaſt. 9 5 | 

Theſe reflections made me very ſenſible of the good- - 
neſs of Providence, and very thankful for my preſent 
condition, with all its hardſhips and misfortunes : and ; 
this part alſo I cannot but recommend to the reflection 1 
of thoſe who are apt in their miſery to fay—* Is any 
| . © affliction like mine ?* Let them conſider how much 
worſe the caſes of ſome people are, and what their caſe 
might have been, if it had been the will of Provi- 
| dence. | a ; 5 
| I had another reflection which aſſiſted me alſo to com- 
| 
| 


1 
e 
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fort my mind with hopes; and this was, comparing my 
preſent condition with what I had deſerved, and had 
therefore reaſon to expect from the hand of Providence 
Thad lived a deadful life, perfectly deſtitute of the 
knowledge and fear of God; I had been well inſtructed 
by father and mother; neither had they been wanting to 
me in their early endeavours to infuſe a religious awe of 
God into my mind, a ſenſe of my duty, and of what the 
nature and end of my being required of me: but, alas 
falling early into the ſca-faring-life, which of all others 
makes men the moſt : deſtitute of the fear of God, though 
his terrors are always betore them; 1 ſay, fal- 
ling early into the ſea- faring lite; and into ſea- fa ing 
5 company, all that little ſenſe of religion, which I had 
entertained, was laughed out of me by my meſſmates; 
by an hardened deſpiſing of dangers, and the views of 
death which grew habitual to me; by my long abſence, 
from alk manger of opportunities to converſe _ any 
we ing 
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_ #hing but what was like myſelf, or to hear any thing of 


what was good, or tended towards it. | 
So void was I of every thing that was good, or of the 
leaſt ſenſe of what I was, or was to be, that in the 
greateſt deliverance I enjoyed, ſuch as my eſcape from 
Sallee, my being taken up by the Portugueſe maſter ef 
the ſhip, my being planted fo well in Brazil, my receiv- 
ing the cargo from England, and the like, I never once 
had the words Thank God, ſo much as on my mind, 
or in my mouth: nor in the greateſt diftrefs had I fo 
much thought as to pray to him, nor ſo much as to ſay, 
Lord have mercy upon me! No, not to mention the 


name of God, unleſs it was to ſwear by, and blaſpheme 


. e tel 
I had terrible reflections upon my mind for many 
months, as I have already obſer ved, on account of my 
wicked and hardened paſt life; and when I looked about 
me, and conſidered what particular providences had at- 
tended me, ſince my coming into this place, and that 
God had dealt bountifully with me; had not only pu- 
niſhed me leſs than my iniquity deſerved, but had ſo 
plentifully provided for me; this gave me great hopes, 
that my repentance was accepted, and that God had yet 
mercics in ftore for me. | 
With theſe reflections I worked my mind up, not 
only to reſignation to the will of God in the preſent diſ- 
tion of my circumſtances, but even to a ſincere 
thankfulneſs of my condition; and that I, who was yet 
a living man, ought not to complain, ſeeing I had not 
the due puniſhment of my ſins; that I enjoyed fo many 
mercies, which I had no reaion to have expected in that 
place; that I ought never more to repine at my condi- 
tion, but to rejoice and give daily thanks, for that daily 
bread, which nothing but a cloud of wonders could have 
brought: that I ought to conſider I had been fed, even 
by a miracle, as great as that of feeding Elijah by 
ravens ; nay, by a long ſeries of miracies; and that I 
could hardly have named a place in the uninhabited part 
of the world, where I could have been caſt more to my 
1 „ NG mann 
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advantage; a place where, as I had no ſociety, which 
was my affliction on one hand, ſo I found no ravenous 
beaſts, no furious wolves or tygers, to threaten my life; 
no Venomous or poiſonous - creatures which I might 
have fed on to my mr no ſavages to murder and de- 
vour me. | We ann | We 
Ina word, as my life was a life of ſorrow one way, ſs 
it was a life of mercy another; and I wanted nothing to 
make it a life of comfort, but to be able to make my 
ſenſe of God's goodneſs to me, and care over me in this 
condition, be my daily conſolation ; and after J made a 
no more dejected. IC Nt | 
I had now been here ſo long, that many things which 
I brought on ſhore for my help, ere either quite gone, 
or very much waſted, and near ſpent. Wo 
My ink, as I obſerved, had been gone for ſome time, 
all but a very little, which I eeked out with water a 
little and a little, till it was ſo pale it ſcarce left any ap- 
arance of black upon the paper. As longas it laſted 
made uſe of it to minute been the days of the month 
on which any remarkable thing happened to me; and 
firſt, by caſting up times paſt, I remember, that there 
was a ſtrange concurrence of days, in the various provi- 
dences which befel me, and which, if I had been ſuper- 
-ſtitiouſly inclined to obſerve days as fatal or fortunate, 
I might have had reaſon to have looked upon with a 
at deal of curioſity, | 
Firſt, I had obſerved, that the ſame day I broke away 
from my father and my friends, and ran away to Hull, 
in order to go to ſea, the ſame day afterwards I was 
taken by the Sallee man of war, and made a ſlave. 

The ſame day of the year that I eſcaped out of the wreck 
of that ſhip in V armouth- Roads, that ſame day of the year 
afterwards I made my eſcape from Sallee in the boat. 

The ſame day of the year on which I was born, viz. 
the 2oth of September, the ſame day I had my life ſo 
miraculouſly ſaved twenty-ſix years after, when I was 
caſt on ſhore in this iſland: fo that my wicked life, and 
ſolitary life, both began on a day, The. 


_ juſt improvement of theſe things, I went away, and was 
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The next thing to my ink being waſted, was that of 
my bread; I mean, the biſcuit which I brought out of 
the ſhip. This I had huſbanded to the laſt degree, al- 
lowing myſelf but one cake of bread a day for above a 
rear; and yet I was quite without bread for a year, be- 
Los I got any corn of my on; and great reaſon I had 
to be thankſul that I had any at all, the getting it being, 
as has been already obſerved, next to miraculous. 

My clothes too began to decay: as to linen, I had 
been without it ſome time, except fome checked ſhirts 
which I found in the cheſts of the other ſeamen, and 
which I carefully preſerved, becauſe many times I could 
wear no other cloaths on but a ſhirt; and it was a great 
help to me, that I had, among all the mens cloaths of 
the ſhip, almoſt three dozen of ſhirts. There were alſo 
ſeveral thick watch-coats of the ſeamen, which were left 
behind, but they were too hot to wear; and though it is 
true the weather was ſo violent hot that there was no 
need of cloaths, yet I could not go quite naked; no, 
though I had been inclined to it, which I was not; nor 
could bear the thoughts of it, though I was allalone. 
One reaſon why I did not chooſe to go quite naked 
was, I could not bear the heat of the fun ſo well when 
quite naked, as with ſome cloaths on; nay, the very 
heat frequently bliſtered my ſkin ; whereas, with a ſhirt 
on, the air itſelf made ſome motion, and whiſtling un- 
der the fhirt, was twofold cooler than without it: no 
more could I ever bring myſelf to go out in the heat 
of the ſun without a cap or an hat; the heat of the ſun 
beating with ſuch violence as it does in that place, would 
give me the head-ach preſently, by darting ſo directly 
on my head, that I could not bear it; whereas, if I put 


F 


on my hat, it would ſoon go away, 14 | 


From theſe reaſons I was induced, accordingly, to 
conſider about putting the few rags.I had, which I 
called cloaths, into ſome order ; I had worn out all the 
waiſtcoats, and my buſineſs was now to try if I could 
not make jackets out of the great watch-coats, and with 
ſuch other materials as I * I et to work tayloriig, 
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or rather, indeed botching : for I made inoſt piteous 


work of it. However, I contrived to make two or three 


waiſtcoats, which I hoped would ferve me a great while; 
as for breeches, or drawers, I made a very poor effort, 
indeed. | | 

I have mentioned, that I ſaved the ſkins of all the 
creatures I killed, I mean four-footed ones ; and I had 
hung them up ftretched out with ſticks in the ſun, by 
which means ſome of them were ſo dry and hard, that 
they were of little uſe ; but others were very ſerviceable. 

The firſt thing I made of theſe was a great cap for my 


head, with the hair on the outſide to ſhoot off the rain; 


and this I performed fo well, that I afterwards made a 
ſuit of cloaths wholly of thoſe ſkins ; that is to ſay, a 
waiſtcoat and breeches open at the knees, and both 


looſe ; for they were rather wanting to keep me cool, 


than to keep me warm. I muſt not omit to acknowledge, 
that they were wretchedly made; for, if I was a bad 
carpenter, 1 was a worſe taylor ; however, they were 
ach as I made a very good ſhift with; and when I was 
abroad, if it happened to rain, the hair of the waiſtcoat 
and cap being outermoſt, I was kept very dry. 

. Aﬀter this I ſpent a deal of time and pains to make 


me an umbrella, of which, indeed, I was in great want. 


I had ſeen them made in the Brazils, where they are 
very uſeful in the great heats of that part of the world ; 
and I felt the heats every jot as great here, and greater too, 
being nearer the equinox ; beſides, as I was obliged to 
be much abroad, it. was a moſt uſeful thing to me, as well 
for the rains as the heats. I took great pains at it, ard 
was a long while before I could make any thing likely 
to hold; nay, after I thought I had hit the way, I 


ſpoiled two or three before I made one to my mind; 


but, at laſt, I made one that anſwered indifferently well; 


the main difficulty I found was to make it let down. I 
could make it to ſpread; but if it did not let down too, 


and draw in, it would not be portable for me any way, 
but juſt over my head, which would not do: however, 
kt laſt, as I faid, I made one to anſwer ; I covered * 
We wit 


— 
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with ſkins, the hair upwards, ſo that it caſt off the rain 
like a pent-houſe, and kept off the ſun fo effectually, that 
I could walk out in the hotteſt of the weather, with 
oreater advantage than I could betore in the cooleſt ; and 
when I had no need of it, I could cloſe it, and carry it 
under my arm. | | | 


Thus I lived very comfortably, my mind being en- - 
tirely compoſed by enn myſelf to the will of Cod, 


and throwing myſelf wholly upon the diſpoſal of his 


providence; this made my life better than ſociable; for, 


when I began to regret the want of converſation, I 
would alk myſelf, whether thus converſing mutually. 
with my own thoughts, and, as I hope, Imay ay, with 
even my Maker, by ejaculations and petitions, was not 
better than the utmoſt enjoyment of human ſociety in 
the world. | | | 
I cannot ſay, that after this, for five years, any extra- 
ordinary thing happened to me; but I lived on in 
the ſame courle, in the ſame ſtate and place, juſt as be- 
fore; the chief thing I was 8 in, beſides my 
ear 
bh my raiſins, of both which I always kept up juſt 
enough to have ſufficient ſtock of the year's proviſions 
beforehand ; I fay, beſides this yearly labour, and my 
daily labour of going out with my gun, I had a labo- 
rious taſk to well me a canoe, which at laſt J finiſhed ; 
ſo that by digging a canal to it ſix feet wide and four 
feet deep, I brought it into the creek almoſt half a mile, 
As for the firſt, it was by far too large, having made it 
without conſidering beforehand, as I ought to have done, 
how I ſhould be able to launch it; in conſequence of 
which, not being able'to bring it to the water, or the 


water to it, I was obliged to let it lie where it was, as a 


memorandum to teach me to be wiſer next time. In- 
deed, the next time, though I could not get a tree pro- 


per for it, and was in a place where. I could not get 
the water to it, at any leſs diſtance than, as TI have ſaid, 
of near half a mile; yet, as I faw it was practicable 1 


never gave it over till I had accompliſhed it; and * 
1 | was 


labour of planting my barley and rice, and cur- 
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T was near two years about it, yet I never grudged my 
labour, in hopes of having a boat with which I might 
proceed to ſea. 7 . 

However, though my little periagua was finiſhed, 
yet the ſize of it was not at all aniwerable to the deſig 
which I had in view when I made the firſt; I mean, of 
venturin f over to the terra firma, where it was above 
forty miles broad; accordingly, the ſmallneſs of my 

boat aſſiſted to put an end to that deſign, and now I 
thought no more of it; but, as I had a boat, my next 
deſign was to make a tour round the iſland ; for, as I 
had been on the other fide, in one place, croſſing, as I 
have already deſcribed it, over the land: ſo the diſcove- 
ries I made in that journey made me very eager to ſee 
the other parts of the coaſt; and now I had a boat, I 
thought of nothing but ſailing round the iſland, | 

For this purpole, and that I might do every thing with 
diſcretion and conſideration, I fitted up a little maſt to 
my boat, and made me a ſail to it out of ſome of the 
pieces of the ſhip's fails, which lay in ſtore, and of which 

had a great quantity by me. It 

Having fitted my maſt and fail, and tried the boat, I 
found ſhe would fail very well: 1 then made little lock- 
ers and boxes at either end of my boat, to put proviſions, 
neceſſaries, ammunition, &c. into, to be kept dry, ei- 

ter from rain, or the ſpray of the ſea; and I cut in 
the inſide of the boat, a little, long, hollow place, where 
I couid lay my gun, making a flap to hang down over it 
ww kean it dry | | 

I fixed my umbrella alſo in a ſtep at the ſtern, like a 
maſt, to ſtand over my head, and keep the heat of the 
lun off me like an awning; and thus I every now and 
then took a ſinall voyage upon the ſea, but never went 
far from the creek. At laſt, being eager to view the 
circumference of my little kingdom, I reſolved upon my 
tour, and accordingly victualled my ſhip'tor the voyage; 
putting in two dozen of my loaves (cakes I ſhould rather 
call them) of barley-bread; an earthen pot full of 
parched rice, (a food of which J cat a great deal) 4 5 
5 | N 4 55 8 t * \ 
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bottle of rum: half a goat, and powder with ſhot for 
killing more: and two large watch coats, of thoſe which, 
23 I mentioned before, I had ſaved out of the ſeamens 
cheſts; theſe I took, one to lie upon, and the other to 
cover me in the night. 5. ; | 
It was the ſixth of November, in the ſixth year of my 
reign, or my captivity, which you pleaſe, that I ſet out 
on the voyage; and I found it much longer than I ex- 
pected; Th though the iſland itſelf was not very large, 
yet, when I came to the eaſt- ſide of it, I found a great 
edge of rocks lie out about two leagues into the ſea, 
ſome above water, ſome under it; and beyond this, a 
ſhoal of ſand, lying dry half a league more; ſo that 
| was: obliged to go a great way out to ſea to doy- 
ble that point. BE: | © hs 
When I firſt diſcovered them, I was going to give over 
my enterprize, and come back again, not knowing how 
far it might oblige me to go out to ſea; and, above all, 
doubting how I ſhould get back again; ſo I came to an 
anchor, for I had made me a kind of anchor with a piece 
of broken grappling which I got out of the ſhip. 
Having, 4 my boat, I took my gun, and went 
on ſhore, climbing up an hill, which ſeemed to overlook 
that point, where I ſaw the full extent of it, and reſolved 
to venture. | g | 
In viewing the ſea from that hill where I ſtood, I per. 
ceived a ſtrong, and indeed a moit furious current, which 
ran to the eaſt, and even came cloſe to the point ; and I 
took the more notice of it, becauſe I ſaw there might be 
ſome danger, that when I came into it, I might be.car- 
ried out to-ſea by its ſtrength, and not be able to make 
the ifland again ; and, indeed, had I not gotten firſt upon 
this hill, I pelieve it would have been {o; for there was 
the ſame current on the other fide of the iſland, only that 
it ſet off at a farther diſtance ; and I faw there was a 
trong eddy under the ſhore ; fo J had nothing to do but 
to get out of the firſt current, and I ſhould preſently be 
man eddy. | 5 | a 
J lay here, however, two days; becauſe the wind blow- 


ing 
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Ing pretty freſh (E. at S. E. and that being juſt contra 
to the ſaid current) made a great breach of the ſea upo 
the point; ſo that it was not ſafe for me to keep to 
cloſe to the ſhore for the breach, nor to go too far of 
becauſe of the ſtream. 

The third day, in the morning, the wind having 
abated over night, the ſea was tw and I ventured; 
but no ſooner did I reach the point, when even I was 
not my boat's length from the ſhore, than I found my. 


ſelf in a great depth of water, and a current like a ſſuice 


of a mill; it carried my boat along with it with fuch 


violence, that all I could do could not keep her fo much 


as on the edge of it; but I found it hurried me farther 
and farther out from the eddy, which was on the lett- 


hand. There was no wind ſtiring to help me, and all! 


— 


could do with my paddle ſignified nothing; and now [ 
began to give myſelf over tor lbſt ;- for, as the current 
was on both ſides the iſland, I knew in a few leagues 
diſtance they muſt join again, and then 1 was irrecover- 
ably gone; nor did J fee any poſſibility of avoiding it; 
ſo that I had no proſpect before me but of periſhing; not 
by the ſea, for that was calm enough, but of ſtarving tor 
hunger. I had ndeed found a tortoiſe on the ſhore, as 
big almoſt as I could lift, and had toſſed it into the boat 


and I had a great jar of freſh water, that is to ſay, 
one of my earthen pots; but what was all this to being 


driven into the vaſt occean, where, to be ſure, there was 
no ſhore, no main land or iſland, for a thouſand lcagues 
at leaſt. ; 

And now I faw how caſy it was for the providence of 
God to make the moſt miſerable condition that mankind 
could be in, v-orie. Now looked back upon my deſo- 
late ſolitary iſland, as the molt pleaſant place in the world, 
and all the happineis my heart could wiſh for, was to 
be there again. I ſtretched out my hands to it with 
eager wiſnes: O happy defart!* ſaid I, I ſhall never 
£ ſee thee more! O miſcrable creature! faid I, © whi- 
ther am I going!' Then I reproached myſelf with 
my unthankful temper, and hav I had repined at my 
Ie . | ſolitary 
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flitary condition; and now what would J give to be 
on ſhore there again! Thus we never lee the true ſtate 
of our condition, till it is illuſtrated to us by its con- 
traries; nor know how to value what we enjoy, but by 
the want of it: it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine the con- 
ſternation I was now in, being driven from my beloved 
iland (for ſo it appeared to me now to be) into the wide 
ocean, almoſt two leagues, and in the utmoſt deſpair of 
ever recovering it again: however, I worked hard, till 
indeed my ſtrength was almoſt exhauſted ; and kept my 
boat a8 much to the northward, that is, towards the 
ide of the current which the eddy lay on, as poſſibly I 
could ; when, about noon, as the ſun paſſed the meri- 


W dian, I thought I felt a little breeze of wind in my face, 


ſpringing up from the S. S. E. This cheered my heart 
i little, and eſpecially when, in about half an hour 
nore, it blew a pretty ſmall gentle gale: by this time. 
] was gotten at a frightful diſtance from the iſland ;. 
and, had the leaſt cloud or hazy weather intervened, I 
had been undone another way too; for I had no compaſs 
on board, and ſhould never have known how to have 
feered towards the iſland if J had once loſt fight of it; 
but the weather continuing clear, I applied myſelf to get 
up my maſt again, and ſpread my fail, ſtanding away to 
the north, as much as poſſible, to get out of the cur- 
rent, | 

Juſt as J had ſet my maſt and fail, and the boat be- 
ran to ſtretch away, I ſaw, even by the clearneſs of the 
water, ſome alteration of the current was near; for 
rhere the current was ſo ſtrong, the water was foul ; but 
perceiving the water clear, I found the current abate z 
nd preſently I diſcovered to the eaſt, at about half a 
nile, a breach of the ſea upon ſome rocks; theſe rocks 
found cauſed the current to part again; and as the 
main ſtreſs of it ran away more ſoutherly, leaving the 
rocks to che N. E. fo the other returned by the repulſe 
of the rock, and made a ſtrong eddy, which ran back 
gain to the N. W. with a very ſharp ſtream. | 

Thoſe who know what it is to have a reprieve _ ght 
| | em 
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them upon the ladder, or to be reſcued from thieves 
Juſt going to murder them, or who have been in ſuch 
like extremities, may gueſs what my preſent ſurprize 
of joy was, and Bow gladly I put my boat into the 
ſtream of this eddy; and the wind alſo freſhening, 
how gladly I ſpread my fail to it, running chear— 
fully before the wind, and with a ſtrong tide or eddy 


under foot. 


This eddy carried me about a league in my way back 
again, directly towards the iſland, but about two 
leagues more towards the northward than the current 
lay, which carried me away at firſt; ſo that when I 
came near the iſland, I found myſelf open to the 
northern ſhore of it, that is to ſay, the other end of 
the iſland, oppoſite to that which I went out from. 

When I had made ſomething more than a league of 
way by the help of this current or eddy, I found it 
was ſpent, and aſſiſted me. no farther. However, be— 
ing between the two great currents, viz. that on the 
ſouth-fide, which had hurried me away, and that on 
the north, which lay about twoleagues on the other fide; 
J ſay, between theſe two, in the weſt of the iſland, I 
found the water at leaſt ſtill, and running no way; and 
having ſtill a breeze of wind fair for me, I kept on 
ſteering directly for the iſland, though not making ſuch 
freſh way as I did before. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, being then 
within about a league of the iſland, I found the point 
of the rocks which occaſioned this diſtance ftretching 
out, as is deſcribed before, to the ſouthward, and, 
caſting off the current more ſoutherly, had, of courſe, 
made another eddy to the north, and this J found very 
ftrong, but not directly ſetting the way my courſe lay, 


which was due weſt, but almoſt full north. However, 


having a freſh gale, I ſtretched acroſs this eddy, ſlanting 
north-weſt, and in about an hour came within about a 
mile of the ſhore, where, it being ſmooth water, I ſoon 
got to land. : | 

When I was on ſhore, I fell on my knees, and gare 
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God thanks for my deliverance, reſolving to lay aſide 
all thoughts of my deliverance by my boat ; and refreſh- 
ing myſelf with ſuch things as I had, I brought my 
boat cloſe to the ſhore, in a little cove that I had ſpied 
under ſome trees, and laid me down to fleep, be- 
ing quite ſpent with the labour and fatigue of the 
voyage. | | 

I was now at a great loſs which way to get home 
with my. boat; I had run ſo much hazard, and knew 
too much the caſe to think of attempting it by the way 
went out; and what might be at the other ſide (I 
mean, the weft fide) I knew not, nor had I any mind 
to run any more ventures; ſo, I only reſolved in the 
morning to make my way weſtward along the ſhore, 
and to tee if there was no creek where. I might lay up 
my frigate in ſafety, ſo as to have her again if I wanted 
her. In about three miles, or thereabouts, coaſting 
the ſnore, I came to a very good inlet or bay, about a 
mile over, which narrowed till it came to a very little 
riyulet or brook, where I found a convenient harbour 
for my boat, and where ſhe lay as if ſhe had been in a 
little dock made on purpoſe for her; here I put in, and 
having ſtowed my boat very ſafe, I went on ſhore to 
look about me, and ſee where I was. 

I ſoon found J had but a little paſſed by the place 
where I had bcen before, when I travelled on foot to 
that ſhore ; ſo taking nothing out of my boat, but my 
gun and my umbrella, for it was exceeding hot, I be- 
gan to march: the way was comfortable enough, after 
ſuch a voyage as I had been; and I reached my old 
bower in the evening, where I found every thing ſtand- 
ing as I left it; for I always kept it in good order, be- 
ing, as I ſaid before, my country houſe. 
to reſt my limbs, for I was very weary, and fell aſleep: 
but judge if you can, you, that read my ſtory, what a 
lurprize I muſt have been in, when I was awaked out of 
my fleep by a voice calling me by my name ſeveral times, 
Robin, Robin, Robin Cruſce! poor Robin Cruſoe ? 

Vol. I. Q Where 


I got over the fence, and laid me down in the ſhade 


r 
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© Where are you, Robin Cruſoe? Where are you? 


© Where have you been?” thir 
I was ſo taft aſleep at firſt, being fatigued with row. Let 
ing, or paddling, as it is called, the firſt part of the day, en 
and walking the latter part, that I did not awake tho. N eaſt 
roughly; and dozing between ſleeping and waking, farn 
though I dreamed that iomebody ipcke to me: but ag = 
rie 


the voice continued to repeat, Robin Cruſce! Robin | 
Cruloe!' at laſt i began to awake more perfectly, and i Y* 
was at firſt dreadiully frighted, and ſtarted up in the ut. MP: 


moit conſternation: but no ſooner were my eyes open, or 
than [ jew y Pol fitting on the top of the hedge, and T 
immediately knew that this was he that ſpoke to me; ea 


for juſt in uch bemoaning language I had uſed to talk N PI 
to him, and teach him; and he had learned it fo per- 


18 fectly, that he would fit upon my finger, and lay his“ 
1” bill cloſe to my face, and cry—* Poor Robin Cruloe, e 
| where are you! where have you been! how came you] . 1 
11 £ here]! and ſuch things as I had taught him. nic 
4 However, even though I knew it was the parrot, and MS 
= | that indeed it could be neb.ly elſe, it was a good while hay 
1 before I could compoſe myielt. Firſt, I was amazed how 
F 1 how the creature got thither, and then how he ſhould 5 
4 juſt keep about the place, and no where elſe: but as 11 
5. was well ſatisfied it could be nobody but honeſt Pol, I whe 
WH got it over; and holding out my hand, and calling him caut 

j by his name, Pol, the ſociable, came to me, and tat MW VE 

. upon my thumb, as he uſed to do, and continued talk- thin 
| ing to me, Poor Kobin Cruſoe;' and how did I cone .! 
| here; and, where I had been; juſt as if he had been bein 
overjoyed to fee me again. a ve 

I had now enough of rambling to ſea, and continued red | 

for ſome days in a very quiet ſtate, reflecting on the dan- and 

ger J had been in: I wouid have been very glad to have wit] 

had my boat again on my ſide of the iſland, but I knew not ther 

how it was practicable to get jt about; as to the eaſt- * 

fide of the ifland, which J had gone round, I knew well xe 

| 


enough there was no venturing that way; my very! 
heart would ſhrink, and my very blood run chill, to 1 
=, „ think 
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think of it; and to the other ſide of the iſland, I did 
rot know how it might be there; but ſuppoſing the cur- 
rent ran with the fame force againſt the ſhore at the 
eaſt,” as it paſſed by it on the other, I might run the 
fame riſque of being driven down the ſtream, and car- 
ned by the iſland, as I had been before of being car- 
ried away from it; Iv, with theſe thoughts, I contented 
myſelf to be without any boar, thoug!: it had been the 
product of ſo many months labour to make it, and of 
fo many more to get it into the ſea. 

In this government of my temper I remained near a 
year, lived a very ſedate retired lite, as you may well 
fuppoſe; and my thouglits, being much compoſes! as to 
my condition, and fully comforted in reſignm a te 
to the diſpoſitions of Providence, I tiobght I bved 
very e in all things, except that of 1oC.cty, 

I improved myſelt, in this time, in all the mecha- 
nic exerciſes which my neceſſities put me upon apply- 
ing myſelf to; and, I believe, could, upon occaſion, 
have made a very good carpenter, e{pecially conſidering 
how few tools I had. | 

Beſides this, I arrived at an unexpected perfection in 
my earthen-ware, and contrived to make them with a 
wheel, which I found infinitely eaſier and better; be- 
cauſe T made things round and ſhapeable, which before 
were very aukward and rough in their form. But I 
think I never was more vain of my own pciiormance, 
or more joyſul for any thing I found out, than my 
being able to make a tobacco- pipe; and though it was 
a very ugly clumſy thing when done, and only burnt 
red like other earthen-ware, yet, as it was hard and firm, 
and would draw the moa k, I was exceedingly comtorted 
with it: for I had been always uted to ſmoak, and 
there were pipes in the ſhip ; but I forgot them at firſt, 
not knowing there was tobacco in the iſland; and atter- 
wards, when I ſearched the ſhip again, I could not come 


at any pipes at all, 


In my wicker-ware I alſo improved much, and made 


abundance of neceſſary baſkets, as well as my invention 
2 O 2 ſuggeſted; 


* 
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ſuggeſted; though they were not very handſome, yet 
they were convenient for my laying things up in, or 
fetching things home in. For example, if I killed a 
goat abroad, I could hang it up in a tree, flay it, and 

reſs it, and cut it in pieces, and bring it home in 2 
baſket; and the like by a turtle; I could cut it up, take 
out the eggs, and a piece or two of the fleſh, which was 
enough {or me, and bring them home in a baſket, and 
leave the reſt behind me: alſo large deep baſkets were 
my receivers for my corn, which I always rubbed out 
as ſoon as it was dry, and cured; and kept it in great 
baſkets inftead of a granary. | ee, 

I began now to perceiye my powder abated conſider. 
ably: and this was an article which it was impoſſible 
for me to ſupply; I therefore began ſeriouſly to conſider 
what I muſt do when I ſhould have no more powder; 
that is to ſay, how I ſhould do to kill any goats. I 


had, as I obſerved in the third year of my being here, 


kept a young kid, and bred her up tame; I was in 
hopes of getting an he-kid, but I could not by any 
means bring it to paſs, till my kid grew an old goat; 
died at lait of mere age. | 

But being now in the eleventh year of my reſidence; 
and, as I have ſaid, my ammunition growing low, I ſet 
myſelf to ſtudy ſome art to trap and ſnare the goats, to 
ſee whether I could not catch ſome of them alive; and 
particularly I wanted a ſhe-goat great with young. 

For this purpoſe I made ſnares to hamper them; and 
I believe they were more than once taken in them; but 
my tackle was not good, for I had no wire, and always 
found them broken, and my bait devoured. | 

At length I reſolved to try a pit-fall; fo I dug ſeve- 
ral large pits in the earth, in places where I. had ob- 
ſerved the goats uſed to feed, and over theſe pits I 
placed hurdles of my own making too, with a great 
weight upon them ; and ſeveral times I put ears of bar- 
ley and dry rice, without ſetting the trap; and I.could 
eaſily perceive, that the goats had gone in and eaten 


"Pp 


and I could never find in my heart to kill her, till ſhe 
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vp the corn. At length, I ſet three traps in one night, 


and going the next morning, I tound them all ſtanding, 
and yet the bait eaten and gone: this was very diſcou- 
raging 3 however, I altered my traps ; and, going one 
morning to'ſee my traps, I found, in one o 

large old he-goat and, inone of the others, three kids, a 
male and two females. 


them, a 


As to the old one, I knew not what to do with him ; | 
he was ſo fierce J durſt not go into the pit to him; that 
is to ſay, to go about to bring him away alive, which 


was what I wanted; I could have killed him, but that 


was not my buſineſs, nor would it anfwer my end; fo I 


- 


een let him out, and he ran away greatly trightened 
but I did not then know what I atterwards learned, that 
hunger would tame a lion: if I had let him ſtay there 


three or {our days without food, and then have carried 


him ſome water to drink, and then a little corn, he 


would have been as tame as one of the kids; for they 
are mighty ſagacious, tractable creatures, where they 
are well uled. CN | 

However, for the preſent, I let him go, knowing no 


better at that time; I then went to the three kids; and ta- 


ing them one by one, I tied them with ſtrings together, 
and with tome difficulty brought them all home. 

It was ſome time before they would feed, but throw- 
ing them ſome ſweet corn, it tempted them, and they 


began to be tame; and now I found, that it I expected 
to ſupply myſelf with goats-fleſh, when TI Ind no pow- 


der or ſhot left, breeding ſome up tame was my only 
way, when perhaps I might have them about my hoſe 
like a flock of ſheep. | | 


* 


But then it occurred to me, that I muſt keep the 


tame from the wild, or clie they would always run wild 
when they grew up; and the only way tor this was to 
haye ſome incloſed piece of ground well fenced, either 


with hedge or pale, to keep them up ſo effectually, 
that thoſe within might not break out, or thole without 


break in. a 
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This was a great undertaking for one pair of hands; 
yet as I ſaw there was an abſolute neceſſity of doing it, 
my firſt piece of work was to find out a proper piece of 
ground, viz. where there was likely to be herbage for 
them to eat, water for them to drink, and cover to 
keep them from the ſun. | 
Thoſe who underſtand ſuch incloſures will think I 
had very little contrivance, when I pitched upon a 
place fo very extenſive, it being a 6 open piece 
of meadow- land, or ſavannah, (as our people call it in 
the weſtern colonies) which had two or three little drills 
of freſh water in it, and at one end was very woody; I 
ſay, they will (mile at my forecaſt, when I ſhall tell 
them I began my incloſing of this piece of ground in 
ſuch a manner, that my hedge or pale muſt have been 
- at leaſt two miles about; nor was the madneſs of it fo 
great as to the compaſs; for if it was ten miles about, 
I was like to have time enough to do it in; but I did 
not conſider, that my goats would be as wild in ſo much 
compaſs, as if they had had the whole ifland ; and 1 
ſhould have ſo much room to chaſe them in, that I 
ſhould never catch them. 1 
My hedge was begun and carried on, I believe, about 
fifty yards, when this thought occurred to me.; fo I 
ſtopped ſhort, and reſolved to incloſe a piece of about 
one hundred and fifty yards in length, and one hundred 
yards in breadth, which, as it would maintain as many 
as I ſhould have in any reaſonable time, ſo, as my 
ſtock increaſed, I could add more ground to my in- 
cloſure. | 
This was acting with ſome prudence, and I went to 
werk with courage; I was about three months hedging 
in the firſt piece; and, till I had done it, I tethered 
the three k'ds in the beſt part of it, and uſed them to 
feed as near me as poſſible, to make them familiar; and 
very often I would go and carry them ſome cars of bar- 
ley, or an handful of rice, and feed them out of my 
hand; fo that after my incloſure was finiſhed, 1 let 
; FA them 
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them looſe, they would follow me up and down, bleat- 
ing after me for an handtul of corn. 

This anſwered my end, and in about a year and a 
half, I had a flock of about twelve goats, kids and all; 
and in two years more J had three and forty, beſides ſe- 
veral J killed for food. Being thus ſucceſsful, I in- 
cloſed five ſeveral pieces of ground to feed them in, 
with little pens to fine them into, to take them as 1 
had occaſion; and gates out of one piece of ground into 
another. wb 

But this was not all; for now I not only had goats 
fleſh to feed on when I pleaſed, but milk likewiſe; 
which, indeed, was an article I had not thought of, and 
which, when it came into my thoughts, was really an 
agreeable ſurprize; for now I tet up my dairy, and had 
| ſometimes a gallon or two of milk in a day. And as 
nature, who gives ſupplies of food to every creature, 

dictates even naturally how to make uſe of it; fo I, 
that never milked a cow, much leſs a goat, or ſaw but- 
ter or cheeſe made, very readily and handily, though 
after a great many eſſays and miſcarriages, made me 
both butter and cheeſe at laſt, and never wanted it 
aiterwards. | | 

How mercifully can our great Creator treat his crea- 
tures, even in thoſe conditions in which they ſeemed ta 
be overwhelmed in deſtruction ! How can he ſweeten 
the bittereſt providences, and give us cauſe to praiſe 
him for dungeons and priſons! What a table was here 
ſpread for me in a wilderneſs, where I ſaw nothing at 
firſt but to periſh for hunger! | | 

It would have made a ſtoick ſmile, to have ſcen me 
and my little family fit down to dinner: there was my 
majeſty, the prince and lord of the whole iſland ; I had 
the lives of all my ſubjects at abſolute command; I 
could hang, draw, give liberty, and take it away, and 
no rebels among all my ſubjects. | 

Then, to ke how like a king I dined too, all alone, 
attended by my ſervants! Pol, as if he had been my 
favourite, was the only creature that could talk to me; 

my 
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my dog, which was now grown very old and crazy, 


and found no ſpecies to multiply his Kind upon, ſat al- 
ways at my right-hand; and two cats, one on each fide of 


the table, expecting now and then a bit from my hand, 


as à mark of ſpecial favour. 

But theſe were not the two cats which I brought on 
ſhore at firſt; for they were both dead, and had been 
interred near my habitation by my own hands; and one 
of them having multiplied by I know not what kind of 
. creature, theſe were two which I preſerved tame, whereas 
the reſt ran wild into the woods, and became indeed 
troubleſome to me at laſt; for they would often come 
into my houſe, and plunder me, till at laſt T was obliged 
to ſhoot them ; at length they left me with this atten- 
dance, and in this plentiful manner I lived; neither 
could I be ſaid to want any thing but ſociety, and of 
that, in ſome time after this, I was like to have too 
much. | 

I was ſomething impatient, as I have obſerved, to 
have the uſe of my boat, though very loth to run any 
more hazard: and therefore, ſometimes, I ſat contriv- 
ing ways to get her about the ifland, and at other times 
I at myſelf down contented enough without her. But 
IT had a ſtrange uneaſfineis in my mind to go down to 
the point of the iſland, where, as I have ſaid, in my 
laſt ramble, I went up the hill to ſee how the ſhore lay, 
and how the current iet, that I might ſee what I had to 
do: this inclination increaſed upon me every day, and 
at length I reſolved to travel thither by land; and fol- 


lowing the edge of the ſhore, I did ſo; but had any cne 


in Eng and been to meet ſuch a man as I was, it muſt 
either have frighted him, or raiſed a great deal of 
laughter; and as I frequently ſtood ſtill to look at my- 
{el;, I could not but fmile at the notion of my travel- 
ing threugh Yorkſhire, with ſuch an equipage, and in 
fiich adreſs. Be pleaſed to take a ſketch of my figure, 
as tcllows— 

I had a great high, ſhapeleſs cap, made of goat's 
ſkin, with a flap hanging down behind, as well to keep 

| the 
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the fun from me, as to ſhoot the rain of from running . 


into my neck; nothing being ſo hurtful in theſe cli- 
mates as the rain upon the fleſh under the cloaths. 
I had a ſhort jacket of goat's ſkin, the ſkirts coming 


down to about the middle of my thighs; and a pair of 


open-kneed breeches of the ſame: the breeches were 
made of the ſkin of an old he-goat, whoſe hair hung 
down ſuch a length on each fide, that, like Pantaloon's 
it reached to the middle of my legs. Stockings and 
ſhoes J had none; but I had made me a pair of ſome- 
thing, I ſcarce knew what to call them, like buſkins, 
to flap over my legs, and lace on either fide like ſpat- 
terdathes, but of a moſt barbarous ſhape: as indeed 
were all the reſt of my cloaths. 

T had on a broad belt of goat's ſkin dried, which I 


drew together with two thongs of the ſame, inſtead of 


buckles, and, in a kind of a frog on either file of this, in- 
ſtead of a ſword and dagger, hung a little faw and an 
hatchet, one on one ſide, and one on the other: T had 
another belt, not ſo broad, and faſtened in the ſame 
manner, which hung over my ſhoulder; and at the end 
of it, under my left arm, hung two pouches, both made 
of goat's ſkin; in one of which hung my powder, in 
the other my ſhot: at my back I carried my baſket, 
on my ſhoulder my gun, and over my head a great, 
clumly, ugly goat-ſkin umbrella, but which, after all, 
was the moſt neceſſary thing I had about me, next to 
my gun: as for my face, the colour of it was really not 
ſo Mulatto-like, as one might expect from a man not 


at all careful of it, and living within nine or ten de- 


grees of the equinox. My beard I hed once ſuffered to 
row till it was about a quarter of a yard long : but as 
J had both ſciſſars and razors ſufficient, I had cut it 


pretty ſhort, except what grew on my upper-lip, which. 
T had trimmed into a large pair of Mahometan whil- 
kers, ſuch as I had obſerved worn by ſome Turks, 


whom I ſaw at Sallee; for the Moors did not wear ſuch 


though the Turks did: of theſe muſtachios, or whiſkers, 


I will not ſay they were long enaugh to hang my hat 
upon 
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upon them; but they were of length and ſhape monſtrous 
enough, and ſnch'as in England would have paſſed for 
frightful. . | 

But all this is by the bye: for as to my figure, I 
had fo few to obſerve me, that it was of no manner of 
conſequence ſo I ſay no more to that part. In this kind 
or figure I went my new journey, and was out five or 
ſix days. I travelled firſt along the ſea ſhore, directly 
to the place where I firſt brought my boat to an anchor 
to get up upon the rocks; and, having no boat now to 
take care of, I went over the land a nearer way, to the 
ſame height chat I was upon before; when, looking for- 
ward to the point of the rock which lay out, and which 


I was to double with my boat, I was ſurprized to find 


the ſea all ſmooth and quiet; no ripling, no motion, no 
current, any mcre there than in other places. 

Ih was at a ſtrange loſs to underſtand this, and re- 
ſolved to ſpend ſome time in endeavouring to diſcover if 
nothing from the ſets of the tide had occaſioned it: but 
I was ſoon convinced how it was, viz. that the tide of 
ebb ſetting from the weſt, and joining with the current 
of n from ſome great river on the ſhore, muſt be 


| the occaſion of this current; and that according as the 


wind blew more forcibly from the weſt, or {rom the north 
this current came near, or went farther from the ſhore ; 
for, waiting thereabouts till evening, I went up to the 
rock again, and then the tide of ebb being made, I 


plainly ſaw the current again as before, only that it 


ran farther off, being near half a league from the ſhore; 
whereas, in my caſe, it ſet cloſe upon the ſhore, and 
liurried me in my canoe along with it, which at another 
time it would not have done. 

This obſervation convinced me 1 had nothing to do 


but to obſerve the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and I 


might very eaſily bring my boat about the ifland : but 
when I began to think of putting it in practice, I had 
ſuch a terror upon my ſpirits, at the remembrance of 
the danger J had been in, that I could not think of it 
again with any patience ; but, on the contrary, I took 
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up another reſolution, which was more ſafe, though 
more laborious ; and this was, that I weu!d build, or 
rather make me another periagua, or canoe; and ſo 
have one for one fide of the iſland, and one for the 
other. | | | ' 

You are to underſtand, that I now had, as I may 


call it, two plantations in the iſland ; one, my little for- 
tification or tent, with the wall about it, under * 


rock, with the cave behind me, which by this time 


had enlarged into ſeveral apartments, one within another. 


One of theſe, which was the drieſt and largeſt, and had 
a door out beyond my wall or fortification, that is to 
ſay, beyond where my wall joined to the rock, was 
filled up with the largeſt earthern pots, of which I have 
mes an account, and with fourteen cr fifteen great 
aſkets, which would hold five or fix buſhels each, where 
I laid up my ſtores of proviſion, eſpecially my corn 
ſome in the ear, cut off ſhort from the ſtraw, and the 
other rubbed out with my hand. | 5 
As for my wall, made as before, with long ſtakes or 
piles, thoſe piles grew all like trees, and were be this 
time become ſo large, and ſpread ſo very much, that 
there was not the leaſt appearance, to any one's view, 
of any habitation behind them. 8 
Near this dwelling, but a little farther within the land, 
and upon lower ground, lay my two pieces of corn- 
ground; which I kept duly cultivated and ſowed,, and 
which regularly yielded me their harveſt in its ſealon; 
and whenever I had occaſion for more corn, I had more 
land adjoining, the ſoil of which was equally well cal- 

culated for cultivation. | 
Beſides this, there was my country- ſeat, I had now a 
tolerable plantation alſo; for firſt, I had my little bower 
as I called it, which I kept in repair; that is to ſay, I 
kept the hedge which circled it in conſtantly fitted up 
to its uſual height, the ladder ſtanding always in the 
inſide; I kept the trees, which at firſt were no more 
than my. ſtakes, but were now grown very firm and 
tall, always ſo cut, that they might ſpread, grow e 
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and make the more agreeable ſhade, which they did ef. 
fectually to my mind. In the middle of this I had my 
tent always ſtanding, being a piece of a fail ſpread over 
poles ſet up for that purpoſe, and which never wanted 
any repair or renewing; and under this I made me 
a ſquab or couch, with the ſkins of the creatures I had 
killed, and with other ſoft things, and a blanket laid 
on them, ſuch as belonged to our ſea-bedding, which I 
had ſaved, and a great watch-coat to cover me; and 
here, whenever I had occaſion to be abſent from my 
chief ſeat, I took up my country habitation. 
| Adjoining to this, I had my incloſures for my -cat- 
- tle; that is to ſay, my goats: and as I had taken an 
inconceivable deal of pains to fence and incloſe this 
ground, I was ſo uneaſy to ſee it not kept entire, leſt 
the goats ſhould break through, that I never left off, 
till with infinite labour I had ſtruck the outfide of the 
_- Hedge ſo full of ſmall Rakes, and fo near to one ano- 
ther, that it was rather a pale than a hedge, and theres 
was ſcarce room to put a hand through between thein ; 
which, afterwards, when thoſe ſtakes grew, as they all 
did in the next rainy ſeaſon, made the incloſure ftrong, 
| like a wall; indeed, ſtronger than any wall. 
This will teſtify for me that I was not idle, and 
| that I ſpared no pains to bring to paſs whatever ap- 
| peared neceſſary fie my comfortable ſupport ; for I con- 
| ſidered the keeping up a breed of tame creatures thus 
| at my hand, would be a living magazine. of fleſh, milk, 
butter, and cheeſe, for me, as long as I lived in the 
| place, if it were to be forty years; and that keeping 
| them in my reach, depended entirely upon my perfect- 
| | ing my incloſures to ſuch a degree, that I might be ſure 


of keeping them together; which by this method, in- 
deed, I ſo effectually ſecured, that when thele little 


| ſtakes began to grow, I had planted them fo very thick 

= I was forced to pull ſome of them up again. 

In this place alſo I had my gripes growing, which 1 

= . principally depended on for my winter ſtore of raiſins, 

| and which I never failed to preſerve very Ty 
ic 
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| ROBINSON CRUSOE. 157 
the beſt and moſt agreeable dainty of my whole diet; 
and ir deed they were not agreeable only, but phyſical, 
whole ſome, nouriſning, and refreſning to the laſt degree. 

As this was alſo about half-way between my other 
habitation/and/the place where I had laid up my boat, 
I generally ſtaid and lay here in my way.thither ; for T 
uled frequently to viſit my boat, and I kept all things 
about or belonging to her in very good order; ſome- 
times I went out in her to divert myſelf, but no more 
hazardous voyages would I go, nor ſcarce ever above a 
one's caſt or two from the Be J was fo apprehen- 
fire of being hurried out of my knowledge again by the 
currents or winds, or any other accident. But now I 
come to a new icene of my life. N 4 

It happened one day, about noon, g towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly ſurprized with the print of a 
man's naked foot on the ſhore, which was very plain 
to be ſeen in the fand: I ftocd like one thunderſtruck, 
or as if I had ſeen an apparition; I liſtened, I looked 
rourd me; I could hear nothing, nor ſee any thing; I 
went up to a riſing ground to lock farther; I went 
up the ſhore, and down the ſhore, but it was all 
one, I could ſee no other impreſſion but that one. I 
went to it again to ſee if there were any more, and to 
ob{erve if it might not be my fancy; but there was no 
room for that, for there was exactly the very print of a 
foot, toes, heel, and every part of a foot; how it came 
thither I knew not, nor could in the leaſt imagine. 
But, aſter innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confuſed and diſtratted, I came home to 
my fortification, not feeling, as we ſay, the ground I 
wert on, but terrified to the laſt degree, * be- 
hind me at every two or three ſteps, miſtaking every 
buſt or tree, and fancying every ſtun p at a diſtance to 
be a man; nor is it poſſible to.deſcribe how many vari- 
cus ſhapes an affrighted imagination repreſented things 
to me in; how many wild ideas were formed every mo- 
ment in my ſancy, and what ſtrange unaccountable 
thoughts came into my mind by the way. +» 
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When I came to my caſtle, for fo I think I called it 
ever after this, I fled into it like one purſued ; wiether 
I went over by the ladder, as firſt contrived, or went 
in at the hole in the rock, which I called a door, I can- 
. yot remember; for never frighted hare fied to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind than I to this 
retreat. 1 
I had no ſleep that night; the farther I was from 
the occaſion of my fright, the greater my apprehenſions 
were; which is ſomething contrary to the nature of 
ſuch things, and eſpecially to the uſual practice of ell 
creatures in fear. But I was fo embarrafled with- my 
own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing 
but diſmal imaginations to myſelf, even though I was 
now a great way off it. Sometimes I fancied it muſt 
be the devil ; and reaſon joined in with me upon this ſup- 
-polition: for how ſhould any other thing in humen 
ſhape come into the place? Where was the veil-l that 
brought them? What marks were there of any other 
footſteps? And how was it poſſible a man ſhould come 
there? But then to think that Satan ſhould take hum-n 
ſhape upon him in ſuch a place, where there could he 
no manner of occaſion for it, but to leave the print ef 
his foot behind him, and that even for no purpole toc, 
(for he could not be ſure I ſhould ſee it;) this was in 
amazement the other way: I conſidered that the devil 
might have found out abundance of other ways to have 
terrified me, than this of the ſingle print of a foot ; 
that as I lived quite on the other fide of the iſland, be 
would never have been ſo ſimple to leave a mark in a 
place where it was ten thouſand to one whether I ſhould 
ever ſee it or not; and in the ſand too, which the ficit 
ſurge of the ſea upon an high wind would have defaced 
entirely. All this ſcemed inconſiſtent with the thing 
itſelf, and with all notions we uſually entertain of the 
ſubtlety of the devil. | 85 
Abundance of ſuch things as theſe aſſiſted to argue 
me out of all apprehenſions of its being the devil: and 
I preſently concluded then, that it muit be ſome more 
4 dangerous 
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dangerous creature, viz. that it muſt be ſome of the 
ſavages of the main lend over-againſt me, who had 
wandered out to ſea in their canoes; and, either driven 
by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made the 
iland; and had been on ſhore, but were gone away 
again to ſea, being as loth, perhaps, to have ſtaid in 
this deſolate ifiand, as I would have been to have had 
them. | | 

While theſe reflections were rolling upon my mind, 
I was very thanktul in my thought, that I was fo happy 
as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that they did 
not {ee my boat, by which they would have concluded, 
that ſome inhabitants had been in the place, and, per- 
haps, have ſearched farther for me. Then terrible 
thoughts racke:! my imaginations about their havin 
found my boat, and that there were people here; an 
that it 10, I ſhould certainly have them ccme again in 


greater numbers, and devcur me; that if it ſhould hap- 


pen io that they ſliould not find me, yet they would 
find my incloſure, deſtroy all my corn, carry away all 
my fleck of tame goats, and I ſhould periſh at laſt for 
mere want. 

Thus wy fear baniſhed all my religious 9 all 


that former confidence in God, which was founded 


upon tuch wonderiul experience, as I had met with 


oi is goodneſs, now yamihed; as if he that had fed 
me by miracle hitherto could not preſerve by his power 
the proviſion which he had made for me by his good- 
nels. I reproached myſelf for my folly in not ſowing 
more corn one year than would juſt ſerve me till the 
next icaton, as if no accident could intervene to pre- 
vent my en'oying the crop that was upon the ground; 
and this I thought ſo juſt a reproot, that I reſolved for 


the future to have two or three years corn before-hand, 


ſo thet whatever might come, I might not periſh for 
want of bread, | 
How ſtrange a chequer-work of Providence is the 
life of man! and by what ſecret differing ſprings are the 
affections hurried about, as differing circumſtances pre- 
| P2 i ſent! 
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fent! To-day we love what to-morrow we hate; to- 
day we ſeek what to-morrow we ſhun ; to-day we deſire 
what to-morrow we fear, nay, even tremble at the appre- 
henfions of. This was exemplified in me at this time 
in the moſt lively manner imaginable; for I, whoſe only 
affliction was, that JI ſeemed baniſhed from human jo- 
ciety, that I was alone circumſcribed by the boundle!s 


ocean, cut off from mankind, and condemned to what I 


call a filent life: that I was as one whom Heaven thought 
not werthy to be numbered among the living, or to ap- 
pear among the reſt of his creatures; that to have ſeen 
one of my own ſpecies would have ſeemed to me a rai:- 
ing me from death to life, and the greateſt bleffing that 
Heaven itfelf, next to the ſupreme blefling of ſalvation, 
could beſtow; I ſay, that I ſhould now tremble at the 
very apprehenſions of ſeeing a man, and was ready to 
{mk into the ground at but the ſhadow or ſilent appear- 
anceof a man's having ſet his foot on the iſland. 

Such is the uneven {tate of human life; and it af- 
forded me a great many curious ſpeculations afterwards, 
when T had a little recovered my firſt ſurprize; I conſi- 
dered that this was the ſtation of life the infinitely wiſe 
and good providence of God had determined for me; 
that as T could not foreſee what the ends of Divine Wil- 
dom might be in all this, fo I was not to diſpute his ſo- 
vereignty, vho, as I was his creature, had an undoubted 

right by creation to govern and diſpoſe of me abfolutely 
as he thought fit; and who, as I was a creature who had 
offended him, had likewiſe a judicial right to condemn 
me to what puniſhment he thought fit ; and that it was 
my part to ſubmit to bear his indignation, becauſe I 
had finned againſt him. 

then reflected, that God, who was not only righte- 
ous, but omnipotent, as he had thought fit thus to pu- 
niſh and afi& me, fo he was able to deliver me; that if 
he did not think fit to do it, it was my unqueſtioned 
duty to refign myſelf abſolutely and entirely to his will; 
and, on the other hand, it was my duty alſo to hope in 
him, pray to him, and quietly to attend the dictates and 
directions of his daily proyidence. Theſe 
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+ Theſe thoughts took me up many hours, days, nay, 
I may iay, weeks and montlis; and one particular effect 
of my ccgitations on this occalion. I cannot omit ; viz. 
one morning early, lying in my bed, and filled with 
thoughts about my danger hom the appearance of ſavages, 
I ound it diſcompoſed me very much: upon which 


thoſe words of the Scripture came into my thoughts 


Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
& thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me.“ | 
Upon this, rifing chearfully out of my bed, my heart 
was not only comforted, but { was guided and encou- 
raged to pray carneſtly to God tor deliveranze. When 
I had done praying, I took up my bible, and opening it 
to read, the firſt words that preiented themſelves to me 
were“ Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and 
« he ſhall ſtrengthen thy heart: wait, I ſay, on the 
« Lord.“ It is impoſſible to expreſs the comfort this 
gave me; and, in return, I thankfully laid down 
the book, and was no more ſad; at ſeat, not on 


that occaſion. 


In the middle of theſe cogitations, apprehenſions, 


and refiections, it came into my thoughts one day, that 
ali this might be a mere chimera of my own, and that 
this foot might be the print of my own ioot, when I 
came on ſhore from my boat, This cheared me up a 
little too, and I began to perſuade myſelf it was all a 
deluſion; chat it was nothing elle but my own foot; 


2nd why might not I come that way from the boat, as 


well as I was going that way to the boat? Again, I 
conſidered allo, that I could by no means tell for cer- 
tain where J had trod, end where I had not; and that 
it at luſt tis was only the print of my own foot, I had 
played the part oi tio e focis, who ſtrive to make ſtories 
ct ſpectres and apperitions, and then are themſelves 
ir.ghted at them more than any body elle, 


Now TI began to take cgurage, and to peep abroad 


again; ter I had not ſtirred out of my caſtle tor three 


days and nights, jo that l began to icem ſhort of pro- 
ven; for 1 nad katlke cr nothing within doors, but 
3 ſome 
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ſome barley-cakes and water. Then I knew that my 
goats wanted to be milked too, which uſually was my 
evening diverſion: and the poor creatures were in great 
ain and inconvenience for want of it ; and indeed it al- 
moſt fpoiled ſome of them, and almoſt dried up their milk. 
Feartening myſelf therefore with the belief that this 
was nothing but the print of one of my own feet, (and 
ſo I might be truly ſaid to ſtart at my own ſhadow) 1 
began to go abroad again, and went to my country- 
houſe to milk my flock ; but to ſee with what fear I 
went forward, how often I looked behind me, how I 
Vas ready, every now and then, to lay down my baſket 
and run for my life, it would have made any one have 
thought I was haunted with an evil conſcience, or that 
: had been lately moſt terribly frighted; and ſo indeed 
ad. 
However, as I went down thus two or three days, and 
having feen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to 
think there was really nothing in it but my own imagi- 
nation ; but I could not perſuade myſelf tully of this, 
till I ſhould go down to the ſhore again, and ſee this 
print of a foot, and meaſure it by my own, and ſee if 
there was any fimilitude or fitneſs, that I might be al- 
ſured it was my own foot: but when I came to the place 
firſt, it appeared evidently to me, that when ] laid up my 
boat, I could not poſſibly be on ſhore any where there. 
abouts. Secondly, when I came to meaſure the mark 
þ with my own foot, I found my foot not ſo large by a 
| at deal, Both theſe things filled my head with new 
| maginations, and gave me the vapours again to the 
higheſt degree; ſo that I ſhook with cold, like one in an 
ague, and went home again, filled with the belief, that 
ſome man or men had been on ſhore there; or, in ſhort, 
that the ifland was inhabited, and I might be ſurprized 
before I was aware; and what courſe to take for my ſe- 
curity I knew not. 
O what ridiculous reſolutions men take, when poſſeſ- 
fed with fear! It deprives them of the uſe of thoſe 
means which reaſon offers for their relief. s | 
thing 
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thing J propoſed to myſelf was, to throw down my in- 
clofures, and turn all my tame cattle wild into the woods, 
that the enemy might not find them, and then frequent the 
iſland in proſpect of the ſame or the like booty; then 
to the ſimple thing of digging up my two corn-fields, 
that they might not find ſuch a grain there, and ſtill be 


prompted to frequent the ifland ; then to demoliſh my 


bower and tent, that they might not ſee any veſtiges of 
my habitation, and be prompted to look farther, in or- 


der to find out the perſons inhabiting. 
Theſe were the ſubjects of the firſt night's cogitation, 


after I was come home again, while the apprehenſions 
which had fo over-run my mind were freſh upon me, 
and my head was full of vapcurs, as above. Thus, 
fear of danger is ten thouſand times more terrifying than 


danger itſelf when apparent to the eyes; and we find the 


burden of anxiety greater, by much, than the evil 
which we are anxious about ; but, which was worſe 
than all this, I had not that relief in this trouble for 
the reſignation I uſed to practiſe, that I hoped to have. 
I looked, I thought, like Saul, who complained not only 
that the Philiſtines were upon him, but that God had 
forſaken him; for I did not now take due ways to com- 
poſe my mind, by crying to God in my diſtreſs, and 
reſting upon his providence, as I had done before, for my 
defence and deliverance ; which, if I had done, I had, 
at leaft, heen more chearſully ſupported under this new 
furprize, and perhaps carried through it with more 
relotution. 

This confufion of my thonohts kept me awake all 
night; but in the morning I fell afleep, and having, by 
the employment of my mind, been, as it were, tired, and 
my ſpirits exhauſted, I ſlept very ſoundly, and awaked 
much better compoſed than J had ever been before: and 
now I began to think ſedately; and, upon the utmoſt de- 
bate with myſelf, I concluded, that this iſland, which 
was fo exceeding pleaſant, fruitful, and no farther from 
the main land than as I had ſeen, was not fo entirely 
abandoned as I might imagine; that, although there 

were 
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were no ſtated inhabitants who lived on the ſpot, yet that 
there might ſometimes come boats off from the ſhore; 
who, either with deſign, or perhaps never but when they 
were driven by croſs winds, might come to this place. 

That I had lived here fifteen years now, and had not 
met with the leaſt ſhadow or figure of any people before; 
and that if at any time they ſhould be driven here, it was 

robable they went away again as ſoon as they could, 
ſeeing they had never thought fit to fix there upon any 
occaſion to this time. 

That the moſt I could ſuggeſt danger from was, any 
caſual landing of ſtraggling people from the main; who, 
as it was likely, if they were driven hither, were here 
againſt their will; ſo that they made no ſtay but went 
off again with all poſſible ſpeed, ſeldom remaining one 
night on ſhore, left they ſhould not have the help of the 


' tides and 1s cle back again; and that therefore I had 


nothing to do but to conſider of ſome {aſe retreat, in caie 
I ſhould fee any ſavages land upon the ſpot. 

Now I began to repent, that I had dug my cave ſo 
large, as to bring a door through again, which door, as I 
ſaid, came out beyond where my fortification joined to 
the rock. Upon maturely conſidering this, therefore, I 
veſolved to draw me a ſecond fortification, in the tame 
manner of a ſemi-circle, at a diſtance from my wall, juſt 


, where I had planted a double row of trees, about twelve 


:ears before, of which I made mention. Theſe trees 
8 been planted ſo thick before, there wanted but a 
few piles * driven between them, that they might 
be thicker and ſtronger, and my wall ſoon finiſhed. 

I had now a double wail, and my outer wall was 
thickened with pieces of timber, old cables, and every 
thing I could think of to make it ſtrong; having in it 
ſeven holes, each large enovgh to put my arm through. 
In the inſide of this I thickened my wall to about ten 
feet, continually bringing earth out of my cave, and lay- 
ing it at the foot of the wall, and walking upon it; and 
through the ſeven holes I contrived to plant the muſ- 
quets, of wiuch I took notice, that I gat ſeven on ſlioe 
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out of the ſhip; thele, I ſay, I planted like my cannon, 
and fitted them into frames that held them like a carriage, 
' that I could fire all the ſeven guns in two minutes 
time. This wall I was many a weary month in finiſhing, 
and yet never thought myſelf ſafe till it was done, 

When this was done, I ſtuck all the ground without 
my wall, for a great diſtance every way, as full with 
ftakes or ſticks of the ofier-like wood, which I found fo 
apt io grow, as they could well ſtand; inſomuch, that I 


believe I might ſet in near twenty thouſand, leaving a 


pretty large ipace betwcen them and my wall, that I 
might have room to ſee an enemy, and they might have 
no ſhelter from the young trees, if they attempted to ap- 
proach my outer wall. a5 

Thus, in two years J had a thick grove; and in five 
or ſix years a wood before my dwelling, grown ſo mon- 
ſtrous thick and ſtrong, that it was indeed perfectly im- 
paſſable; and no man would ever imagine there was any 
thing behind it, much leis an habiiation. As for the 
way I propoſed myielt to go in and out, (for I left no 


avenue) it was by ietting two ladders, one to a part of 


the rock which was low, and then broke in, and left room 
to place anot er ladder upon that; ſo when the two lad- 
ders were taken down, no man living could come down 


- without injuring himielf; and if they had come down, 


they were ſtil] on the out- ſide of my outer wall. 


Thus I took all the meaivres human prudence could 


ſuggeſt (or my preiervation; and it will be ſeen at length, 
they were not altogether without juſt reaſon; though I 
foreiaw nothing at that time more than my mere fear 
fnogelted. . 

While this was doing, I was not altogether careleſs 
of my other aifa.rs; for I had a great concern upon me 
for my little herd of goa's; they were not only a pre- 


ent ſupply to me upon every occaſion, ard began to be 


ſufficient to me, without the expence of powder and ſhot, 
but alſo abated the fatigue of my hunting after the wild 


ones; and I was unwilling to loſe the advantage of them, 


and to have them all to nurſe up again, 
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166 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
To this purpoſe, after long confideration, I could 
think of but two ways to preſerve them; one was, to 
find another convenient place to dig a cave under-ground, 


and to drive them into it every night; and the other 


was, to incloſe two or three little bits of land, remote 
from one another, and as much concealed as ] could, 
where I might keep about half a dozen young goats 
in each place; fo that if any diſaſter happened to the 
flock in general, I might be able to raiſe them again with 
little trouble and time; and this, though it would require 


a great deal of time and labour, I thought was the moit 


rational deſign. 

Accordingly, I ſpent ſome time to find out the moſt 
retired parts of the iſland ; and pitched upon one, which 
was as private indeed as my heart could with ; for it 
was a little damp piece of ground in the middle of th- 


hollow and thick woods, where, as is obſerved, I almoſt 


loſt myſelf once before, endeavouring to come back that 
way from the eaſtern part of the iſland, Here I found 
a clear piece of land near three acres, ſo ſurrounded witn 
woods, that it was aimeit an incloſure by nature; at 
leaſt, it did not want near ſo much labour to make it ſo, 
as the other pieces of ground I had worked ſo hard at. 

I immediately went to work with this piece of ground, 
and in leis than a month, I had ſo fenced it round, that 
my flock or herd, call it which you pleaſe, waich were 
not ſo wild now as at firſt they might be ſuppoled to be, 
were well enough ſecured in it. So, without any far- 
ther delay, I removed ten ſhe-goats and two he-goats to 
this piece; and when they were there, I continued 
to perfect the fence, till I had made it as jecure 
as the other, which, however, I did at more leiſure, and 
it took me up more time by a great deal. 

I was at the expence of all this labour from my appre- 
henſions on account of the print of a man's foot which I 
had ſeen; for, as yet I never ſaw any human creature 
come near the iſland. I had now lived two years under 
theſe diſagreeable apprehenſions, which, indeed, made 
my life much leſs comfortable than it was before ; as 

may 
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may he imagined, by any who know what it is to live in 
the conſtant ſnare of the fear of man; and this I muſt 
ohſerve with grief too, that the diſcompoſure of my 
mind had too great impreſſions alſo upon the religious 
part of my thoughts, for the dread and terror of * 


into the hands of ſavages and cannibals lay ſo mu 


upon my ſpirits, that I ſeldom found myſelf in a due 
temper for application to my Maker; at leatt, not with 
the ſedate calmneſs and reſignation of ſoul which I was 
accuſtomed to do. I rather prayed to God as under 
f mind, ſurrounded with 

danger, and in expectation every night of being murdered 
and devoured before morning; and I muſt teſtify from 
my experience, that a temper of peace, thankfulneſs, 
love, and affection, is much the more proper frame for 
prayer than that of terror and diſcompoſure ; and that 
under the dread of miſchief impending, a man is no 
more fit tor a comforting performance of the duty of 
raying to Ged, than he is for repentance on a ſick- bed; 
for thete diſcompoſures affect the mind as the others do 
the body; and the diſcompoſure of the mind muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be as great a diſability as that of the body, and 
much greater; praying to God being properly an act of 
the mind, not of the body. 85 | 
But to go on. After I had thus ſecured one part of 
my little living ſtock, I went about the whole ifland, 
ſearching for another private place to make ſuch another 
depoſit ; when wandering more to the weſt point of the 


iſland than I had ever done yet, and looking out to fea, 


I thonght I ſaw a boat upon the ſea, at a great diſtance. 
I had tound a perſpective-glaſs or two, in one of the ſea- 
men's cheſts, which I faved out of our ſhip; but I had it 
not about me, and this was fo remote, that I could not 
tell what to make of it, though I looked at it till my 
eyes were not able to look any longer: whether it was 
a boat, or not, I do not know; but as I deſcended from 
the hill, I could ſee no more of it, fo I gave it over; 


only reſolved to go no more without a perfpeCtive-glaſs 


in my pocket. 
| Ir When 
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When I was come down the hill to the end of the 
afland, where indeed I had never been before, I was ſoon 
convinced, that tceing the print of a man's foot was 
not ſuch a ſtrange thing in the iſland as I imagined; 
and, but that it was a ſpecial providence that I was caſt 


upon the ſide of the iſland, where the ſavages never came, 
I ſhould eafily have known, that nothing was more fre- 


quent than for the canoes from the main, when they hap- 
ned to be a little too far out at fea, to ſhoot over to that 
de of the iſland for harbour; likewiſe, as they often 
met, and fought in their, canoes, the victors, having 


taken any priſoners, would bring them over to this 


ſhore, where, according to their dreadtul cuſtoms, being 
all canibals, they would kill and eat them. OF which 


-herea{ter. 


When I was come down the hill to the hore, being, 
the 8. W. point of the iſland, I was perfectly con- 


founded and amazed; nor is it poſſible tor ine to expreſs 


the horror of my mind, at ſeeing the ſhore ſpread with 
ſkulls, hands, feet, and other bones oi human. bodies; 
and, particularly, I obſerved a place where there had 
been a fire made, and a circle dug in the earth, like a 


cock- pit, where it is to be ſuppoſed tae ſavage wretches 


had fat down to their inhuman feaſtings upon the bodies 
of their fellow- creatures. 

I was fo aſtoniſhed with the ſight of theſe things, 
that I entertained no notions of any danger to myiclf 


from it fora long while; ali my apprehenſions were bu- 


ried in the thougnts of ſuch a pitch of inhuman brutality, 
and the horror of the degeneracy of human nature; 
which, though I had heard of often, yet I never had ſo 


near a view of before; in ſhort, I turned away my 


face from the horrid ſpectacle; I grew ſick, and was 
juſt at the point of fainting, when nature diſcharged the 
diſorder from my ſtomach ; and, having vomited with 
an uncommon violence, I was a little relieved, but could 


not bear to ſtay in the place a moment; ſo I got up the 


hill again with all the {peed I could, and walked on to- 
wards my own habitation, | 
| When 
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When came a little out of that part of the iſland, I 
ſtood ſtill ſome time amazed; and then recovering my- 
ſel!, I looked up with the utmoſt affection of my ſoul, 
and, with a flood of tears in my eyes, gave God thanks, 
that had caſt my firſt lot in a part of the world, where 
I was diſtinguiſhed from ſuch dreadful creatures as 
theſe ; and that though I had eſteemed my preſent con- 
dition very miſerable, had yet given me ſo many comforts 
in it, that I had ſtill more to give thanks for, than to 
complain of; and this above all, that I had, even in this 
miſerable condition, been comforted with the knowledge 
of Himſelf, and the hope of His bleſſing, which was 
a felicity more than ſufficiently equivalent to all the 
miſery which I had ſuifered, or could ſuffer. 

In this frame of thankfulneſs I went home to my caſ- 
tle, and began to be much eaſier now, as to the ſafety of 
my circumſtances, than ever I was before; for I ob- 
ſerved, that theſe wretches never came to this iſland in 
ſearch of what they could get; perhaps not ſeeking, not 
wanting, or not expecting any thing here; and having 
often, no doubt, been up in the covered woody part of 
it, without finding any thing to their purpoſe. I knew 
I had been here now almoſt eighteen years, and never 
ſaw the leaſt footſteps of a human creature there before 
and might be here eighteen more as entirely concealed 
as I was now, if I did not diſcover myſelf to them, 
which I had no manner of occaſion to do, it being my 
only buſineſs to keep myſelf entirely concealed where 
I was, unleſs I found a better ſort of creatures than 
canibals to make myſelf known to. 

Yet I entertained ſuch an abhorrence of the ſavage 
wretches. I have been ſpeaking of, and of the inhu- 
man cuſtom of their devouring and eating one another 
up, that I continued penſive and fad, and kept cloſe 
within my own circle for almoſt two years after this. 
When I fay my own circle, I mean by it, my three plan- 
tations viz. my caftle, my country-ieat, which I called 
my bower, and my incloſure in the woods; nor did 1 


| look after this for any other ule, than as an incloſure for 


Vol. I. 2 my 
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my goats; for the averſion which nature gave me to 


theſe horrid wretches was ſuch, that I was as fearful of 


ſeeing them, as of ſeeing the devil himſelf; nor did I'fo 
much as go to look after my boat in all this time, but 


began rather to conſider of making me another; for I 


could not think of ever making any more attempts to 
bring the other boat round the iſland, left I ſhould meet 
with ſome of thoſe creatures at fea, in which, if I hap- 
ened to fall into their hands, I knew what would have 
been my lot. | 
Time, however, and the ſatisfaction I had, that I 
was in no danger of being diſcovered by theſe people, 
ſoon . wore off my uneaſineſs about them; and I began 
to live juſt in the ſame compoſed manner as before ; only 
with this difference, that I uſed more caution, and kept 
my eyes more about me than I did before, left I ſhould 
happen to be ſeen by any of them; and, particularly, I 
was more cautious of firing my gun, leſt any of them 
on the iſland ſhould happen to hear it; and it was there- 
fore a very good providence to me, that I had furniſhed 
myſelf with a tame breed of goats, that I had no need 
to hunt any more about the woods, or ſhoot at them; 
and if I did catch any more of them after this, it was 


by traps and ſnares, as I had done before; ſo that for 


two years aiter this, I believe, I did not fire my gun off 
once, though I never went out without it; and, which 
was more, as I had ſaved three piſtols out of the ſhip, I 
always carried them out with me, or, at leaſt, two of 
them, ſticking them in my goat-ſkin belt. I likewiſe 
furniſhed up one of the great cutlaſſes that I had out of 
the ſhip, and made me a belt to put it in alſo; fo that 1 
was now a moſt formidable fellow to look at, when I 
went abroad, if you add to the former deſcription of 
myſelf, the particular of two piſtols and a great broad 
ſword hanging at my ſide in a belt, but without a 
ſcabbard. | | 
Things going on thus, as J have ſaid, for ſome time, 
J ſeemed, excepting theſe cautions, to be reduced to 
my former calm ſedate way of living; all theſe things 
tending 
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tending to ſhew me more and more how far my condi- 
tion was from being miſerable, compared to ſome others; 
nay, to many other particulars of life, which it might 
have pleaſed God to have made my lot. It put me 
upon reflecting, how little repining there would be 
among mankind, at any condition of life, if people 
would rather compare their condition with thoſe that 
are worſe, in order to be thankful, than be always com- 
paring them with thoſe which are better, to aſſiſt their 
murmurings and complainings. 

As in my preſent condition there were not really many 
things which T wanted, ſo, indeed, I thought that the 
frights I had been in about theſe ſavage wretches, and 
the concern II felt for my own preſervation, had taken 
off the edge of my invention for my own convenience, 
and I had dropt a good deſign, which I had once bent 
my thoughts upon; and that was, to try if I could not 
make {ome of my barley into malt, and then try to 
brew myſelf ſome beer: this was really a whimſical 
thought, and I reproverl myſelf oſten for the ſimplicity 
of it; for I preſently ſaw there would be the want of ſe- 
veral things neceſſary for making my beer, that it would 
be impoſſible for me to ſupply; as firſt, caſks to pre- 
ſerve it in, which was a thing that I could never accom- 


pliſh, though I ſpent not only many days, but weeks, 


nay, months, in attempting it, but to no purpoie. In 
the next place, I had no hops to make it keep, no yeaſt 
to make it work, no copper or kettle to make it boil; 
and yet, had not all theſe things intervened, I mean the 
frights and terrors I was in about the ſavages, I had 
undertaken it, and perhaps, brought 'it to paſs tco; 
for I ſeldom gave any thing over without accompliſh- 
ing it, when once I had it in my mind to begin it. 

But my invention now ran quite another way; for 


night and day I could think of nothing, but how I 


might deftroy ſome of theſe monſters in their cruel 
bloody entertainment; and, if poſſible, fave the victim 
they thovid bring hither to deſtroy. It would take up 
a larger volume than this whole work is intended to be, 
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to ſet down all the contrivances I invented for deſtroy- 
ing theſe creatures, or at leaſt frightening them, ſo as 
to prevent their coming hither any more: but all was 
abortive; nothing could be poſſible to take effect, un- 


leſs I was to be there to do it myſelf; and what could 


one man do among them, when perhaps there might be 
twenty or thirty of them together, with their darts, or 


their bows and arrows, with which they could ſhoot as 


true to a mark as I could with my gun ? 
Sometimes I contrived to dig a hole under the place 
where they made their fire, and put in fiveor ſix pounds of 


gun powder; which, when they kineled their fire, would 


conſequently communicate and blow up all that was near 
it: but, as in the firſt place I ſhould be very loth to waſte 
ſo much powder upon them, my ſtore being now within 
the quantity of a barrel; fo neither could I be fure of 
its going off at any certain time, when it might ſur- 
prize them; and, at beſt, that it would do little more 
than juſt blow the fire about their ears, and fright them. 
but not ſufficient to make them forſake the place; ſo I 
laid it aſide; and then propoſed, that I would fix 
myſelf in ambuſh, in ſome convenient place, with my 
three guus all double loaded, and, in the middle of their 
bloody ceremony, let fly at them, when I ſhould be 
ſure to kill or wound perhaps two or three at every 
ſhot; and then falling in upon them with my three pit- 
tols, and my ſword, I made no doubt but that, if there 
were twenty, I ſhould kill them all: this fancy pleaſed 
my thoughts for tome weeks; and I was ſo full of it, 
that I oiten dreamed of it; and ſometimes, that I was 
juſt going to let fly at them in my ſleep. | 
I went ſo far with it in my imagination, that J em- 
ployed myſelf ſeveral days, to find out proper places to 
put myſelf in ambuſcade, to watch for them; and I 
went frequently to the place itſelf, which was now 


grown more familiar to me; and eſpecially while my 


mind was thus filled with thoughts of revenge, and of 

a bloody putting twenty or thirty of them to the ſword, 

as I may call it; but the horror I had at the place, and 
At 
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at the ſignals of the barbarous wretches devouring ' one 
another, abated my malice. Fe: 
Well, at length I found a place in the ſide of the 
hill, where I was fatisfied I might ſecurely wait till J 
ſaw any of the boats coming; and might then, even 
before they would be ready to come on ſhore, convey 
myielt unteen into the thickets of trees, in one of which 
there was an hollow large enough to conceal me entirely; 


and where I might ſit and obſerve all their bloody do- 


ings, and take my ſull aim at their heads, when they 
were {o cloſe together as that it would be next to im- 
poſſible that I ſhould miſs my ſhoot, or that I could tail 
wounding three or four of them at the firſt ſhoot. 

In this place, then, I reſclved.to fix my deſign ; and 
accordingly I prepared two muſquets, and my ordinary 
fowling-p.ece. The two muſqueis I loaded with a 
brace of ſlugs each, and four or five ſmaller bullets, about 
the ſize of piſtol-bullets; and the fowling- piece I loaded 
with near an handful of fwan-ſhot, of the largeſt ſize; 
I alſo loaded my piſtols with about four bullets each; 
and in this poſture, well provided with ammunition for 
a ſecond and third charge, I prepared myſelf for my 
expedition. | 

After J had thus laid the ſcheme for my deſign, and, 
in my imagination, put it in practice, I continually 
made my tour every morning up to the top of the hill, 


which was from my caſtle, as I called it, about three 


miles, or more, to ſee if I could obſerve any boats upon 
the fea, coming near the iſland, or ſtanding over to- 


a 


wards it; but JI began to be tired of this hard duty, 


after I had for two or three months conſcantly kept my 
watch; but came always back without any diſcovery, 
there having not, in all that time, been the leaft ap- 
pearance, not only on or near the ſhore, but not on the 
whole occan, ſo far as my eyes or glaſſes could reach 


every Way. 


As long as I kept up my daily tour to the hill, to 
lock ont, io long allo I kept up the vigour of my de- 
fim, and my {ſpirits icemed to be all the time in a ſuit- 
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274 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
able frame for ſo outrageous an execution as the killing 
twenty or thirty naked ſavages, for an offence which 1 
had not at all entered into a diſcuſſion of in my thoughts, 
any farther than my paſſions were at firſt fired by the 
horror I conceived at the unnatural cuſtom of the peo- 

le of that country, who, it ſeems, had been ſuftered 

y Providence, in His wiſe diſpoſition of the world, to 
have no other guide than that of their own abominable 
and vitiated paſſions; and, conſequently, were left, and 
perhaps had been for ſome ages, to act ſuch horrid 
things, and receive, ſuch dreadtul cuſtoms, as nothing 
but nature, entirely abandoned of Heaven, and actu- 
ated by helliſh degeneracy, could have run them into: 
but now, when, as I have ſaid, I began to be weary 
of the fruitleſs excurſions which I had made fo long, 
and fo far, every morning, in vain; ſo my opinion of 
the action itſelf began to alter; and, with cooler 
and calmer thoughts, I conſidered what it was I was go- 
ing to engage in; what authority or call I had, to pre- 
tend to be judge and executioner upon theſe men as cri- 
minals, whom Heaven had thought fit, for ſo many 
ages, to ſuffer, unpuniſhed, to go on, and to be, as it 
were, the executioners of His judgments upon one ano- 
ther; alſo how far theſe people were offenders againſt 
me, and what right I had to engage in the quarrel of 
that blood, which they had ſhed promiſcuouſly one upon 
another. I debated this very often with mylelf thus 


© How do I know what God himſelf judges in this par- 


© ticular cafe ? It is certain theſe people do not cemmit 
this as a crime; it is not againſt their own conſciences 
reproving, or their light reproaching them. They 
do not know it to be an offence, and then commit it 
in defiance of Divine Juſtice, as we do in almoſt all 
the ſins we commit. They think it no more a crime 
to kill a captive taken in war, than we do to kill an 
ox; nor to eat human fleſn, than we do to eat mut- 
ton. | ' 

When I had confidercd this a little, it followed ne- 
oeſſarily, that I was certainly in the Wrong; that theſe 


people 
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people were not murderers in the ſenſe that I had * 


condemned them in my thoughts, any more than thoſe 
Chriſtians were murderers, who often put to death the 
priſoners taken in battle, or mere frequently, upon 
many occaſions, put whole troops of men to the ſword, 
without giving quarter, though they threw down their 
arms and ſubmitted. | 

In the next place, it occurred to me, that albeit the 
uſage they gave one another was thus brutiſh and in- 
human, yet it was nothing to me: theſe people had done 
me no injury; that if they attempted to injure me, or I 
faw it neceſſary for my immediate preſervation to fall 
upon them, ſcmething might be ſaid for it; but that I 
was yet out of their power, and they had really no know- 
ledge of me, and conſequently no deſign upon me; and 
therefore it could not be juſt tor me to fall upon them : 
that this would juſtify the conduct of the Spaniards, in 
all their barbarities practiſed in America, where they 
deſtroyed millions of theſe people; who, however they 
were idclaters and barbarians, and had ſeveral bloody 
and barbarous rites in their cuſtoms, ſuch as facrificing 
human bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the Spa- 
niards, very innocent people; and that the rooting them 
out of the country is tpoken of with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence and deteſtation, even by the Spaniards themſelves, 
at this time, and by all other Chriſtian nations of Eu- 
_ as a mere butchery, a bloody and unnatural piece 
of cruelty, unjuſtifiable either to God or man; and 
ſuch as for which the very name of a Spaniard is rec- 
koned to be frightful and terrible to all people of huma- 
nity, or of Chriſtian compaſſion, as if the kingdom of 
Spain were particularly eminent for the product of a 
race of men, who were without principles of tender- 
neſs, or the common bowels of pity to the miſerable, 


which is reckoned to be a mark ot a generous temper in 


the mind. 1 
Theſe conſiderations really put me to a pauſe, and to 
a kind of full ſtop; and I began by little and little to 


be off of my defign, and to conclude I had taken wrong 
| meaſures 
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meaſures in my reſolutions to attack the ſavages ; that 
it was not my buſineſs to meddle with them, unleſs 
they firſt attacked me, and this it was my buſineſs, if 
poſſible, to prevent; but that, if I were diſcovered and 
attacked, then I knew my duty. 

On the other hand, I argued with myſelf, that this 
really was the way not to deliver myſelf, but entire! 
to ruin and deſtroy myſelf; for unleſs I was ſure to kill 
every one that not only ſhould be on ſhore at that time, 
but ſhould ever come on ſhore afterwards; if but one 
of them eſcaped to tel] their country-people what had 
happened, they would come over again by thouſands to 
revenge the death of their fellows;. and I ſhould only 
bring upon myſelf a certain deſtruction, which at pre- 
ſent I had no manner of occaſion for. | 

Upon the whole, I concluded, that, neither in prin- 
ciples nor in policy, I ovght one way or other to con- 
cern myſelf in this affair: that my buſineſs was, by all 
poſſible means, to conceal myſelf from them, and not 
to leave the leaſt ſignal to them to gueſs by, that there 
were any living creatures upon the ifland; I mean, of 
human ſhape. | e 

Religion joined in with theſe thoughts, and I was con- 

vinced now, many ways, that I was perfectly out of 
my duty, when I was laying all my bloody ſchemes for 
the deſtruction of innocent creatures; I mean, innocent 
as to me; as to the crimes they were guilty of towards 


one another, I had nothing to do with them; there 


were national puniſhments to make a juſt retribution for 
national offences; and to bring public judgments upon 
thoſe who offend in a public manner, by ſuch ways as 
beſt pleaſe God. Fees | 
This appeared ſo clear to me now, that nothing was 

a greater ſatisſaction to me, than that I had not been 
ſuffered to do a thing which I now ſaw io much reaſon 
to believe would have been no leſs a fin, than that of 
wilful murder, if I had committed it; and I gave moſt 
humble thanks on my knees to God, who had thus de- 
livered me {om blcod-guiltineis; beſeeching him to 
N . . grant 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 177 
grant me the protection of his providence, that I might 
not fall into the hands of barbarians; or that I might 
not lay my hands upon them, unleſs I had a more 
clear call from Heaven to do it, in defence of my 
own life. | | 

In this diſpoſition I continued for near a year; and 
fo far was I from defiring an occaſion for falling upon 
theſe wretches, that in all that time I never once went 
up the hill to ſee whether there were any of them in 
ſight, or to know whether any of them had been on ſhore 
there or not; that I might not be tempted to rene any 
of my contrivarices againſt them, or be provoked by any 
advantage which might preſent it{elt, to fall upon them 
only this I did; I went and removed my boat, which I 
tad on the other fide the iſland, and carried it down to 
the eaſt- end of the whole iſland, where J ran it into a 
little cove which I found under ſome high rocks, and 
where I knew, by reaton of the currents, the ſavages 
durſt not, at leaſt would not, come with their boats, 
upon any account whatever. | | 

With my boat I carried away every thing I had left 
there belonging to her, though not neceſſary for the bare 

oing thither ; viz. a maſt and fail, which I had made 
for her, and a thing like an anchor, but, indeed, which 
could not be called either anchor or grappling; however, 
it was the beſt I cculd make of its kind. All theſe I 
removed, that there might not be the leaſt ſhadow of 
any diſcovery, or appearance of boat, or of any 
habitation, upon the 1ſiand. 

Beſides this, I kept myſelf, as I ſaid, more retired 
than ever, and ſeldom went from my cell, other than 
upon my conſtant employment, viz. to milk my ſhe-goats, 
and manage my little flock in the wood; which, being 


on the other part of the iſland, was quite out of danger: 


for certain it is, that theſe ſavage people, who ſome- 

times haunted this iſland, never came with thoughts of 

finding any thing here, and conſequently never wan- 

dered off trom the coaſt; and I doubt not, but they 

might have been ſeveral times on ſhore, after my ap- 
| | prehenſions 
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prehenſions of them had made me cautious, as well as 
before; and, indeed, I looked back with ſome horror 
upon the thoughts of what my condition would have 
been, if I had chopped upon them, and been diſcovered 
before that, when naked and unarmed, except with one 
gun, and that loaded often only with ſmall ſhot. I 
walked every where, peeping about the iſland, to ſee 
what I could get: what a ſurprize ſhould I have been 
in, if when I diſcovered the print of a man's foot, I 
had inſtead of that, ſeen fifteen or twenty ſavages, and 
found them purſuing me; and, by the ſwiftneſs of their 
running, no poſſibility of my eſcaping them! 

The thoughts of this ſometimes ſunk my very ſoul 
within me, and diſtreſſed my mind ſo much, that I 
could not ſoon recover it; to think what I ſhould have 
done, and that I not only ſhould have been able to reſiſt 
them, but even ſhould not have had preſence of mind 
enough to do what I might have done; much leſs, what 
now, after o much conſideration and preparation, I 
might be able to do. Indeed, after ſeriouſſy thinking 
of theſe things, I frequently became melancholy, and 
ſometimes it would laſt a great while; but at length, 
on due reflection, I chavged my melancholy into thank- 


fulneſs to that Providence who had delivered me from 


ſo many unſeen dangers, and had kept me from thoſe 
miſchiefs which I could ho way have been the agent in 
delivering myſelf from; becauſe J had not the Jeaſt no- 
tion of any ſuch thing depending, or the leaſt ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being poſſible. | | 
This renewed a contemplation, which often had come 
to my thoughts at former times, when firſt I began to ſee 
the mercitul diſpoſitions of heaven in the dangers we mect 
with in this life; how wonderfully we are delivered when 
we know nothing of it: that when we are in a quandary, 
(as we call it) a doubt or hefitation, whether to go this 
way or that way, a ſecret hint ſhall direct us this way, 
when we intended to go that; nay, when ſenſe, our 


own inclination, and perhaps buſinefs has called to go 


the other way, yet a ſtrange impreſſion upon the nem; 
dats rom 
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from we know not what power, ſhall over- rule us to go 
this way; and it ſhall afterwards appear, that had we 
gone that way which we would have gone, and even to 
our imagination ought to have gone, we ſhouid have 
been ruined and loſt; upon theſe, and many like re- 
flections, I afterwards made it a certain rule, that when- 
ever I found thoſe ſecret hints, or preſſings of my mind, 
to do or not do any thing that preſented, or to go this 
way or that way, I never failed to obey the ſecret dic- 
tate; though I knew no other reaſon for it, than that 
ſuch a preſſure, or ſuch an hint, hung upon my mind. 
I could give many examples of the ſucceis of this con- 
duct in the courſe of my life; hut more eſpecially in the 
latter part of my inhabiting this unhappy iſland ; be- 
ſides many occaſions which it is very likely I might have 
taken notice of, if I had ſeen with the ſame eyes then 
tlat I ſaw with now: but it is never too late to be wile 
and I cannot but recommend to all conſidering men, whole 
lives are attended with ſuch extraordinary incidents as 
mine, or even though not ſo extraordinary, not to ſlight 
ſuch ſecret int imations of Providence, let them come 
from what inviſible intelligence they may ; that I ſhall 
not diſcuſs, and perhaps cannot account for ; but cer- 
tainly they are proof of the converſe of ſpirits, and a 
ſecret communication between thoſe embodied and thoſe 
unemibodied ; and ſuch a preof as cannot be withſtood; of 
which I ſhall have occaſion to give ſome very remarka- 
ble inſtances in the remainder ↄf my ſolitary reſidence 
in this diſmal place. a 

I believe the reader will not think it ſtrange, if IL 
confeſs that theſe anxieties, theſe conftant dangers I 
lived in, and the concern that was now upon me, put 
an end to all invention, and to all contrivances, that L 
had laid for my future accommodations and. conveni- 
ences. I had the care of my ſafety more now upon my 
hands than that of my food. I was unwilling even to 
drive a nail, or chop a ſtick of wood, for fear the noiſe 
I ſhould make might be heard ; much leſs would I fire 
a gun, for the fame reaſon; and, above all, I was very 

2 uncaſy 
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uneaſy at making any fire, leſt the ſmoke, which is vi- 
ſible at a great diſtance in the day, ſhould betray me; 
and for this reaſon I removed that part of my buſineſs 
which required fire, ſuch as burning of your and pipes, 
&c. into my new apartment in the wood; where, alter 
J had been ſome time, I found, to my unſpeakable con- 
ſolation, a mere natural cave in the earth, which went 
in a vaſt way, and where, I dare ſay, no ſavage, had he 


been at the mouth of it, would be ſo hardy as to ven- 


ture in; nor, indeed, would any man elſe, but one 
who, like me, wanted nothing ſo nuch as a fate re- 
treat. . 

The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a 
great rock, where, by mere accident, (I would ſay, 
if I did not ſee an abundant reaſon to aſcribe all ſuch 
things now to Providence) I was cutting down ſome 
thick branches of trees to make charcoal. This was 
a very eſſential article, and the method I took to make 
it was as follows : 

I was afraid of making à ſmoke about my habitation 
and yet I could not live there without baking my bread, 
cooking my meat, &c. ſo I contrived to burn ſome wood 
as I had ſeen done in England under turf, till it became 
chark, or dry coal; and then putting the fire out, I 
preſerved the coal to carry home, and perform the other 


ſervices, which fire was wanting for at home, without 


danger or ſmoke. 

But this by the bye. While F was cutting down fore 
wood here, I perceived that behind a very thick branch 
of low bruſh-waod, or under-wood, there was a kind 
of hollow place: I was curious to look into it; 
and getting, with difficulty, into the mouth of it, 1 
found it was pretty large, that is to ſay, ſufficient for 
me to ſtand upright in, and perhaps another with me; 
but I muſt confeſs to you, I made more haſte aut than 
J did in; when looking farther into the place, which 
was perfectly dark, I faw two broad ſhining eyes of 
ſome creature, whether devil or man, I knew not, 


which twinkled like two ſtars, the dim light from the 
2 cave s 
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eave's mouth ſhining directly in, and making the re- 
flection. : 

However, after ſome pauſe, I recovered myſelf, and 


thought that he who was afraid to ſee the devil was not 


fit to live twenty years in an iſland all alone, and that I 
dare believe, there was nothing in this cave more fright- 
ful than myſelf; upon this, aſſuming courage, I took 
up a large firebrand, and in I ruſhed again, with the 
ſtick flaming in my hand. I had not gone three ſteps 
in, but I was almoſt as much frightened as I was be- 
fore; for I heard a very loud ſigh, like that of a man in 
ſome pain; and it was followed by a broken noiſe, as 
if of words half expreſſed, and then a deep ſigh again. 
I ſtepped back, and was indeed ſtruck with ſuch a ſur- 
prize, that it put me into a cold ſweat; and if I had had 
a hat on my head, I will not anſwer for it, that my hair 
might not have lifted it off. But ſtill plucking up my 
ſpirits as well as I could, and encouraging mylelf a lit- 
tle, with conſidering that the power and preſence of God 
was every where, and was able to protect me: upon this 


I ſtepped forward again, and by the light of a firebrand, . 


holding it up a little over my head, I ſaw lving on the 
ground a moſt monſtrous frighttul old he-goat, juſt mak- 
ing his will, as we ſay, gaſping for life, and dying indeed 
of mere old age. 


I ſtirred him a little, to ſee if I could get him out 
and he eſſayed to get up, but was not able to raiſe him- 
ſelf: and I thought with myſelf, he might een lie there; 
for if he had frightened me ſo, he would certainly fright 
any of the ſavages, if any of them ſhould be ſo hardy 
as tg come in there while he had any lite in him. 

I was now recovered from my ſurprize, and began to 
look round, when I found the cave was but very ſmall ; 
that is to ſay, it might be about twelve feet over, but in 


no manner of ſhape, either round or ſquare, no hands 


having ever been employed in making it but thoſe of 
mere nature. I obſerved alſo, that there was a place on 


ore ſide of it that went in farther, but ſo low, that it re- 
quired me to creep upon my hands and knees to get into 
sf wo R RF it 3 
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it; and whither it went I knew not ; ſo having no can- 
dle, I gave it over for ſome time, but reſolved to come 
again the next day, provided with candles and a tinder- 
box, which I had made of the lock of one of the muſ- 

quets, with ſome wild-fire in the pan. F; 
Accordingly, the next day I went provided with ſix 
large candles of my own making, for I made very good 
candles now of goats tallow ; and, going into this low 


place, I was obliged to creep upon all fours, as I have 


ſaid, almoſt ten yards; which, by the way, I thought 
was a venture bold enough, conſidering, that I knew not 
how far it might go, or what was beyond it : when I 
was got through the ſtrait, I found the roof roſe higher 
up; I believe near twenty feet; but never was ſuch a 
N ſight ſeen in the iſland, I dare ſay, as it was, to 
ook round the ſides and roof of this vault or cave; the 
walls reflected an hundred thouſand lights to me from 
my two candles; what it was in the rock, whether dia- 
monds, or any other precious ſtones, or gold, which I 
rather ſuppoſed it to be, I knew not. 
The place I was in was in a moſt delightful cavity or 
2 755 of it's kind, as could be expected, though per- 
ectly dark; the floor was dry and level, and had a fort 
of ſmall looſe gravel upon it; ſo that there was no nau- 
ſeous creature to be ſeen; neither was there any damp 
or wet on the ſides of the roof; the only difficulty in it 
was the entrance, which, however, as it was a place of 
ſecurity, and ſuch a retreat as I wanted, I thought 
that was a convenience; fo that I was really rejoiced at 
the diſcovery, and reſolved, without any delay, to bring 
ſome of thoſe things which I was moſt anxious about, 
to this place; particularly, I reſolved to bring hither my 
magazine of powder, and all my ſpare arms, viz. two 
fowling-pieces, (for I had three in all) and three muſ- 


quets, (for of them J had eight in all;) fo I kept at my 


caſtle only five, which ſtood ready mounted, like pieces 


of cannon, on my outer fence; and were ready allo to 


take out upon any expedition. | 
Upon this occaſion of removing my ammunition, I was 
> | | obliged 
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obliged to _—_ the barrel of powder which I took up 
out of tlie ſea, and which had been wet; and I found 


that the water had penetrated about three or four inches 
into the powder on every fide, which, caking and grow- 


ing hard, had preferved the inſide like a kernel in a ſhell ; 
ſo. that I had near ſixty pounds of very good powder in 


the centre of the caſk; and this was an agreeable diſ- 
covery to me at that time; ſo I carried all my thither, 


never keeping above two or three pounds of powder 
with me in my caſtle, for fear of a ſurprize of any 


kind. I alſo carried thither all the lead I had left for 


bullets. | | 
I fancied myſelf now like one of the ancient giants, 


| which were ſaid to live in caves and holes in the rocks, 


where none could come at them; for I perſuaded 1 
while I was here, if five hundred ſavages were to hunt 


me, they could never find me out, oc it they did, they would 


not venture to attack me here. | 

The old goat, which I found expiring, died in the 
mouth of the cave, the next day after I made this diſco- 
very; and I found it much eaſier to dig a great hole 
there, and throw him in and cover him with earth, than 
to drag him out; ſo interred him there, to prevent of- 
fence to my noſe. | 

I was now in the twenty-third year of my reſidence in 
this iſland, and was fo naturalized to the place, and to 
the manner of living, that could I have but enjoyed the 
certainty that no ſavages would come to the place to diſ- 


turb me, I could have been content to have capitu- 


lated for ſpending the reſt of my time there, even to the 
laſt moment, till J had laid me down and died like the 
old goat in the cave: TI had allo arrived to ſome little 
diverſions and amuſements, which made the time 2 
more pleaſantly with me a great deal than it did before; 
as, firſt, I had taught my Pol, as I noted before, to. 


ſpeak : and he did it fo familiarly, and talked fo articu- 

lately and plain, that it was very pleaſant to me; and 

he lived with me no lefs than fix and twenty years; 

how long he might live . I knew not; though 
w 2 
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I know they have a notion in the Brazils, that they live 
an hundred years; perhaps ſome of my Pols may be 
alive there ſtill, calling after Poor Robinſon Cruſoe,” 
to this day; I with no Engliſhman the ill- luck to come 
there and hear them; but if he did, he would certainly 
believe it was the devil. My dog was a very pleaſant 
and loving companion to me for no leſs than ſixteen 
years of my time, and then died of mere old age; as 
for my cats, they multiplied, as I have obſerved, to that 
degree, that I was obliged to ſhoot ſeveral of them at 
firſt, to keep them from devouring me and all I had; 
but at length, when the two old ones I brought with me 
were gone, and after ſome time continually ien g them 
from me, and letting them have no proviſion with me, 
they all ran wild into the woods, except two or three fa- 
vourites, which I kept tame, and whoſe young, when 
they had any, I always drowned ; and theſe were part 
of my family. Beſides theſe, I aiways kept two or 
three hovſhold kids about me, which I taught to feed out 
of my hand; and I had alſo more parrots, which 
talked pretty well, and would all call © Robin 
Cruſoe, but none like my firſt; nor, indeed, did I 
take the pains with any of them that I had done 
with him: I had allo ſeveral tame ſea-fowls, whoſe 
names. F knew not, which I caught upon the ſhore, 
and cut their wings; and the little ſtakes, which I had 
planted before my caſtle-wall, being now grown up to a 
good thick grove, theſe fowls all lived among theſe low 
trees, and bred there, which was very agreeable to me; 

ſo that I began to be very well contented with the life I 
led, if it might but have been ſecured from the dread 
of ſavages. 

But it was otherwiſe directed: and it may not be 
amiſs for all people who read my ſtory, to make 
this juſt obſervation from it; viz. how frequently, in the 
courſe of our lives, the evil, which in itſelf we ſeek moſt 
to ſhun, and which, when we are fallen into, is the moſt 
dreadful to us, is oftentimes the very means or door ot our 
deliverance, by which alone we can be raiſed again om 
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the affliction we are fallen into. I could give many ex- 


amples of this in tlie courſe of my life; but in nothing 
was it more particularly remarkable, than in the cir- 


. cumſtances of my laſt years of ſolitary reſidence in 


this iſland. WP | | | 
It was now the month of December, in my twenty- 
third year; and this being the ſouthern ſolſtice, for winter 
J cannot call it, was the particular time of my harveſt, 
and required my being pretty much abroad in the fields. 
Going out one morning pretty early, even before it was 
thorough day-light, I was ſurprized with ſeeing a light 
of | ſome fire upon the ſhore, at a diſtance from me of 
about two miles, towards the end of the iſland, where I 
had obſerved ſome ſavages had been, as before; though 
not on the other ſide ; but, to my great affliction, it was 
on my fide of the iſland, | | 

I was; indeed, terribly affrighted at the ſight, and 
ſtopped ſhort within my grove, not daring to go out, 
leſt I might be ſurprized ; and yet I had no more peace 
within, from the apprehenſions I had, that if theſe ſa- 
vages, in rambling over the iſland, ſhould find my corn 
ſtanding, or cut, or any of my works and improvements, 
they would immediately conclude that there were people 
in the place, and would then never give over cli they 
found me out. In this extremity I went back directly to 


my caſtle, and pulled up the ladder after me, having made 


all things without look as wild and natural as I could. 

I then made preparations for putting myſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence; I loaded all my cannon, as I called 
them, that is to ſay, my muſquets, which were mounted 
upon my new fortification, and all my piſtols, and reſolved 
to defend myſelf to the laſt effort; not forgetting ſeri- 
ouſly to recommend myſelf to the Divine Protection, 
and earneſtly to pray to God to deliver me out of the 
hands of the Barbarians: and in this poſture I conti- 
nued about two hours, when T began to be impa- 
tient for intelligence abroad, but I had no ſpies to 
ſend out. 


After fitting ſome time longer, and muſing what 
555 " - 3 I ſhould 
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J ſhould do in this caſe, I was not able to bear fit- 
ting in ignorance longer; ſo ſetting up my ladder to the 
fide of the hill, where there was a flat place, and then 
pulling the ladder up after me, I ſet it up again, and 
mounted to the top of the hill; and pulling out my per- 
3 which I had taken on purpoſe, I laid me 
down flat on my belly on-the ground, and began to look 
for the place: I prelently found there were no leſs than 
nine naked ſavages fitting round a ſmall fire thay had 
made; not to warm them, for they had no need of that, 
the weather being extreme hot; but, as I ſuppoſe, to 
dreſs ſome of their barbarous diet of human fleſh, which 
they had brought with them, whether alive or dead I 
could not tell. 

They had two canoes with them, which they had 
hauled upon the ſhore ; and, as it was then tide of ebb, 
they ſeemed to me to wait the return of the flocd to go 
away again. It is not eaſy to imagine what confuſion 
this ſight put me into, eſpecially ſeeing them come on 
my ſide the iſland, and ſo near me too; but when I 
obſerved their coming muſt be always with: the current 
of the ebb, I began afterwards to be more ſedate in my 
mind, being fatiolied that I might go abroad with ſafety, 
all the time of tide of flood, if they were not on ſhore be- 
fore; and having made this obſervation, I went abroad 
about my harveſt-work with the more compoſure. 

As I expected, fo it proved; for as ſoon as the tide 
made to the weſtward, I ſaw them all take boat, and 
row (or paddle, as we call it) all away. I ſhould have 
obſerved, that for an hour and more betore their departure 
they went to dancing, and I could eafily diſcern their 
0 6 and geſtures by my glaſſes: I could not perceive, 

my niceſt obſervations, but that they were ſtark- 
naked, and had not the leaſt covering upon them ; but 
whether they were men or women, that I could not diſ- 
tinguiſh. ; | 25 

As ſoon as I ſaw them ſhipped and gone, I took two 
guns upon my ſhoulders, and two piſtols at my girdle, 
and my great ſword by my ſide without a ſcabbard 5-4, 

| with 


another, and fo andther, even ad infiiitum, till I ſhould 
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with all the ſpeed I was able to make, I went away to 
the hill, where J had diſcovered the firſt appearance of 
all. As ſoon as I got thither, which was not leſs than 
two hours, (for I could not go faſt, being ſo loaded 
with arms as I was) I perceived there had been three ca- 
noes more of ſavages on that place; and looking out 
farther, I ſaw they were all at fea together, making over 
for the main. | | 

This was a dreadful ſight to me, eſpecially when, go- 
ing down to the ſhore, I could ſee the marks of horror 
which the diſmal work they had been about had left be- 
hind : viz. the blood, the bones, and part of the fleſh 
of human bodies, eaten and devoured by thoſe wretches 
with merriment and ſport. I was ſo filled with indig- 
nation at the fight, that I began now to premeditate the 
deſtruction of the next I ſhould ſee there, let them be 
who or how many ſoever. | 15 

It ſeemed evident to me, that the viſits which they 
thus made to this ifland were not very frequent; for it 
was above fifteen months before any more of them were 
on ſhore there again; that 1s to ſay, I never ſaw them, 
or any footſteps or ſignals of them, in all that time: 
for as to the rainy ſeaſons, they are then ſure not to 
come abroad, at leaſt not fo far; yet, all this while T 
lived uncomfortably, by reaſon of the conſtant appre- 
henſions I was in of their coming upon me by ſurprize: 
from whence I obſerve, that the expectation of evil is 
more bitter than the ſuffering, eſpecially if there is no 


room to ſhake off that expectation or thoſe appre- 


henſions. | | 

During all this time, I was in the murdering hu- 
mour; and took up moſt of my hours, which ſhould 
have been better employed, in contriving how to cir- 
cumvent and fall upon them the very next time I ſhould 
ſee them ; eſpecially if they ſhould be divided, as they 
were the laſt time, into two parties; nor did I conſider 


at all, that if I killed one party, ſuppoſe ten or a dozen, 


I was ſtill the next day, or week, or month, to Kill 


be 
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be at length -no leſs a murderer than they were in being 
men-eaters, and perhaps much more ſo. - 2% 

I ſpent my days now in ou: perplexity and anxiety 
of mind, expecting I ſhould, one day or other, fall 
into the hands of theſe mercileſs creatures; if I did at 
any time venture abroad, it was not without looking 
round me with the greateſt care and caution imagina- 
ble; and now I found, to my great comfort, how happy 
it was that I had provided a tame flock or herd of 
goats; for I durſt not, upon any account, fire my gun, 
eſpecially near that fide of the iſland where they uſually 
came, left I ſhould alarm the ſavages ; and if they had 
fled from me now, I was ſure to have them come back 
again, with perhaps wo or three hundred canoes with 
them in a few days, and then I knew what to ex- 
„ | . 

However, I wore out a year and three months more, 
before I ſaw any more of the ſavages, and then I found 
them again, as I ſhall ſoon obſerve. It is true, they 
might — been there once or twice; but either they 


made no ſtay, or at leaſt I did not hear them; but in 


the month of May, as near as I could. calculate, and in 
my four and twentieth year, I : had. a very ſtrange en- 
counter with them, of which in its place: 

The perturbation of my mind, during the laſt fifteen or 


ſixteen months interval, was very great: I flept un- 


quiet, dreamed always frightful dreams, and often 
ſtarted out of niy ſleep in the night; in the day great 
troubles overwhelmed my mind; in the night I dreamed 
often of killing the, ſavages, and the reaſons why I 
might juſtify ſuch coggutt, - But to wave all this for 
a time, it was in the midddle of May, on the 16th day, 
T think, as well as my poor wooden calender would 
reckon ; for I marked all upon the poſt ſtill ; I ſay, it 
was on the 16th of May, that it blew a violent ſtorm 
of wind all day, with a great deal of lightning and 
thunder, and the whole * night was truly diſmal 
Indeed. I know not what was the particular occaſion 
of it, but as I was reading in the bible, and taken 15 
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was ſurprized with the noiſe of a gun, as I thought, 


fired at ſea. 


This was, to be ſure, a ſurprize of a quite different 
nature from any I had met with before; for the notions 
this put into my thoughts were quite of another kind. 
I ſtarted up in the greateſt haſte imaginable; and in a 
trice en up my ladder to the middle place of the 
rock, and pulled it after me, and mounting it the ſe- 
cond time, got to the top of the hill; that very mo- 
ment a flaſh of fire made me liſten for a ſecond gun, 
which, accordingly, in about half a moment, I heard, 
and by the found knew it was from that part of 
the fea where I was driven out with the current in my 
boat. | p 

I immediately conſidered, that this muſt be ſome ſhip 
in diſtreſs, and that they had ſome comrade, or ſome 
other ſhip in company, and fired theſe guns for ſignals 
of diftreſs, and to obtain help. I had, however, ſuch 
preſence of mind at that minute, as to think, that 
though I could not help them, it might be they could 
help me; ſo I brought together all the dry wood I could 
get at hand, and making a very conſiderable pile, I ſet it 
on fire upon the hill; the wood was dry, and blazed 
freely ; and though the wind blew very hard, yet it 


' burnt fairly out, ſo that I was certain, if there was any 
ſuch thing as a ſhip, they muſt needs fee it, and uo 


doubt they did; for as foon as ever my fire blazed up, 
I heard another gun, and after that ſeveral others, all 


from the ſame quarter. I plied my fire all night long, 


till day broke; and when it was* broad day, and the 
air cleared up, I ſaw ſomething at a great diſtance at 
ſea, full eaſt of the iſland, whether a fail, or an hull, I 
could not diſtinguiſh, no not with my glaſſes, the diſ- 
tance was fo great, and the weather ſtill ſomething hazy 
allo; at leaſt it was fo out at ſea. | 


J looked frequently at it all that day, and ſoon er- 
ceived that it did not move; ſo I preſently concluded, 


that it was a ſhip at anchor; and being eager, you 14 
| £ 
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be ture, to be ſatisfied, I took my gun in my hand, and 


ran towards the ſouth-eaſt fide of the ifland, to the 


rocks, where I had been formerly carried away with 
the current; and getting up there, the weather by this 
time being perfectly clear, I could plainly ſee, to my 
great ſorrow, the wreck of a ſhip caſt away in the night 
upon thoſe concealed rocks which I found when I was 
out in my boat; and which rocks, as they checked the 
violence of the ſtream, and made a kind of counter-ftream 
or eddy, were the occaſion of my recovering then from 
the moſt deſperate, hopeleſs condition that ever I had 
been in all my lite. 

Thus, what is one man's ſafety, is another man's 
deſtruction ; for it ſeems, theſe men, whoever they were, 
being out of their knowledge, and the rocks being 
wholly under water, had been driven upon them in the 
night, the wind blowing hard at E. and E. N. E. Had 
they ſeen the iſland, as I neceſſarily ſuppoſe they did 
not, they muſt, as I thought, have endeavoured to have 


ſaved themſelves on ſliore by the help of their boat; but 


their firing of their guns for help, eſpecially when they 
ſaw, as I imagined, my fire, filled me with many 
thoughts. Firſt, I imagined, that, upon ſeeing my 
Iight, they would have got into. th-ir boat, and have 
endeayour-d to make the ſhore ; but that the ſea run- 
ning very high, they might have been caſt away; I 
then thought, that they might have loſt their boat be- 
fore, as might be the caſe many ways; as particularly 
by the Yom Ca of the ſea upon their ſhip, which many 
times obliges men to ſtave or take in pieces their boat, 
and ſometimes to throw it overboard with their own 
hands: other times I imagined, they had ſome other 
ſhip or ſhips in company, who, upon the ſignals ofgdiſ- 

Had made, had taken them up, and carried 


them off: at other times, I fancied they were all gone 
off to ſea in their boat, and being hurried away by the 
current that I had been formerly in, were carried out 
into the great ocean, where there was nothing but mi- 
ſery and the proſpect of death; and that perhaps =o 


- 
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might by this time think of ſtarving, and of being in a 
condition to eat one another. „ 
As all theſe were but conjectures at beſt, ſo, in the 
condition I was in, I could do no more than look upon 
the miſery of the poor men, and pity them; which had 
ſtill this good effect on my ſide, that it gave me more 
and more cauſe to give thanks to God, who had ſo 
happily and comfortably provided for me in my deſo- 
late condition; and that of two ſhips companies who 
were now caſt away upon this. part of the world, not 
one liſe ſhould be ſpared but mine. I learned here 
again to obſerve, that it 1s very rare the providence of 

God caſts us into any condition of lite, ſo low, or any 
miſery ſo great, but we may ſee ſomething or other to be 
thankful for, and may find others in worle circumſtances 
than ourſelves. | | | 

Such certainly was the caſe with theſe men, of whom 

I could not ſo much as ſee room to ſuppole any of them 
were ſaved; nothing could make it reaſonable ſo much 
as to expect that they did not all periſh there, except 
the poſſibility only of their being taken up by another 
ſhip in company: and this was but mere poſſibility in- 
deed; for I ſaw not the leaſt ſignal or appearance of 
any ſuch thing. | 

I cannot explain, by any poſſible 72 of words, 
what a ſtrange longing, or hankering of deſire, I felt in 
my ſoul upon this ſight; breaking out ſometimes thus, 
O that there had been but one or two, nay, or but 
© one ſoul ſaved out of the ſhip, to have eſcaped to me, 
© that I might but have had one companion, one fel- 
lo- creature, to have ſpoken to me, and to have con- 
© verſcd with!* In all the time of my ſolitary life, I 
never felt ſo earneſt, ſo ſtrong a deſire after the ſociety 
4 my fellow - creatures, or ſo deep a regret at the want 
of it. 

There are ſome ſecret moving ſprings in the affections, 
which, when they are ſet a going by ſome object in 
view, or be it ſome object though not in view, yet ren- 
dered preſent to the mind by the power of mie | 

| | that 


times more value than the 
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that motion carries out the foul by its 7 1 to 
ſuch violent, eager embracings of the object, that the 
abſence of it is inſupportable. | 


Buch were theſe earneſt wiſhings, that but one man 


had been ſaved! „O that it had been but one! I be- 
lieve I repeated the words, „O that it had been but 
one!” a thouſand times; and my deſires were ſo moved 
by it, that when I {poke the words, my hands would 
clench together, and my fingers preſs the palms of my 
hands, that if I had had any ſoft thing in my hand, it 
would have cruſhed it involuntarily ; and my teeth in 
my head would ſtrike together, and ſet againſt one 
another fo ſtrong, that for ſome time I could not part 


them-again. 


Let. the naturaliits explain theſe things, and the rea- 
ſon and manner of them: all I can ſay is, to deſcribe 
the fact, which was ever ſurprizing to me when I found 


it, though I knew not from what it ſhould proceed; it 


was doubtleſs the effects of ardent wiſhes, and of ftrong 
ideas formed in my mind, realizing the comfort which 
the converſation of one of my fellow-chriftians would 
have been to me. 
But it was not to be: either their fate or mine, or 
both, forbade it; for till the laſt year of my being on 
this iſland, I ncver knew whether any were ſaved out of 
that ſhip or no; and had only the affliction, ſome days 
after; to {ee the corpſe of a drowned boy come on ſhore, 
at the end of the iſland, which was next the ſhipwreck. 
He had on no clotlies, but a ſeaman's waiſtcoat, a pair 
of open-kneed linen drawers, and a blue linen ſhirt ; 
but nothing to direct me ſo much as to gueſs what nation 


he was of. He had nothing in his pocket but two pieces 


of eight, and a hornet the laſt was to me of ten 
rit; 


It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture 
out in my boat to this wreek, not doubting but I mig}.t 
find ſomething on board, that might be uteful to me; 
but that did not altogether preſs me ſo much, as the po!- 
' fibility there might be yet ſome living creature on _ 
whoie 
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whoſe life T might not only (ave, but by ſaving that life, 
comfort my own to the laſt degree. And this thought 
ſo impreſſed my heart, that. I could not be quiet, night 
or day, but I muſt venture out in my boat on board 
this wreck; and committing the reſt to God's provi- 
dence, I thought the impreſſion was ſo ſtrong upon my 
mind that it could not be reſiſted, that it muſt come from 
fome inviſible direction, and that I ſhould be wanting to 
myſelf if I did not go. 

Under the power of this impreſſion, I haſtened back 
to my caſtle, e every thing for my voyage, took 
a quantity of bread, a great pot of freſh water, a com- 
paſs to ſteer by, a bottle of rum, (for T had ſtill a great 
deal of that left) a baſket full of raiſins; and thus load- 
ing myſelf with every thing neceſſary, I went down to 
my boat, took the water out of her, and got her afloat, 
loaded all my cargo in her, and then went home again 
for more ; my ſecond cargo was a great bag full of rice, 
the umbrella to ſet up over my head for ſhade, another 
large pot full of freſh water, and about two dozen of my 
ſmall loaves, or barley-cakes, more than before, with a 
bottle of goat's milk, and a cheeſe ; all which,with great 
labour and tweat, I brought to my boat, and praying to 
God to direct my voyage, I put out, and rowing or pad- 
Cling the canoe along the ſhore, I came at laſt to the ut- 
molt point of the iſland, on that fide, viz. N. E. And 
now I was to launch out into the ocean, and either to 
venture or not to venture; I looked on the rapid currents 
which ran conſtantly on both ſides of the ifland, at a diſ- 
tance, and which were very terrible to me, from the re- 
membrance of the hazard I had been in before, and my 
heart began to fail me; for I foreſaw, that if I was 
driven into either of thoſe currents, I ſhould be carried 
a vaſt way out to ſea, and perhaps out of my reach, or 
ſight of the iſland again; and that then, as my boat was 
but ſmall, if any little gale of wind ſhould riſe, I ſhould 
be inevitably loſt, 3 | 

Theſe thoughts ſo oppreſſed my mind, that I began 


to give over my enterprize, and having hauled my boat 
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| into a little creek on the ſhore, I ſtepped out, and fat 
me down upon a little ſpot of riſing ground, very penſive 
and anxious, between tear and deſire about my voyage 
when, as I was muſing, I could perceive that the tide 
was turned, and the flood came on, upon which my go- 
| ing was for ſo many hours impracticable ; upon this it 
| preſently occurred to me, that I ſhould go up to the 
| higheſt piece of ground I could find, and obſerve, if I 
could, how the ſets of the tide or currents lay when the 
flood came in, that I might judge whether, if I was driven 
one way out, I might not expect to be driven another 
way home, with the fame rapidity of the currents. 
This thought was no ſooner in my head, than I caſt my 
eye upon a little hill which ſufficiently overlooked the 
| ſea both ways, and whence I had a clear view of the cur- 
1 rents, or ſets of the tide, and which way I was to guide 
| myſelf in my return. Here I found, that as the cur- 
| rent of the ebb ſet out cloſe by the ſouth point of the 
| iſland, fo the current of tlie flood ſet in cloſe by the ſhore 
| of the north- ſide; and that I had nothing to do but to 
keep to the north of the ifland in my return, and I ſhould 
| do well enough. | 
| Encouraged with this obſervation, I reſolved the next 
morning to ſet out with the firft of the tide ; and repoſ- 
ing myſelf for that night in the cance, under the great 
watch-coat I mentioned, I launched out: I made firſt a 
little out to ſea full north, till I began to fee] the benefit 
of the current, which ſet eaſtward, and which carried me 
at a great rate, and yet did not fo hurry me as the ſouth- 
ern fide of the current had done before, and fo as to take 
from me all government of the boat; but having a ſtrong 
ſteerage with my paddle, I went, J tay, at a great rate, 
directly for the wreck, and in leſs than two hours I came 
up to it. 


It was a diſmal fight to look at; the ſhip, which by 
it's building was Spaniſh, ſtuck faſt, jammed in between 
two rocks; all the ſtern and quarter of her was bea en 
to pieces with the fea; and as her forecaſtic, which 

ſtruck on the rocks, had run on with great violence. the 
4 | ma n- 
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at main-maſt and fore-maſt were brought by the board, that 
8 . is to ſay, broken ſhort off; but her bowſprit was ſound, 
3 and the head and bow appeared firm; when I came cloſe 
e to her, a dog appeared upon her; which, ſeeing me com- 
8 ing, yelped and cried, and as ſoon as I called him, 
t jumped into the ſea, to come to me; and I took him 
e into the boat, but found him almoſt dead from hunger 
I and thirſt: I gave him a cake of my bread, and he eat 
N like a ravenous wolf, that had been ſtarving a fortnight 
1 in the ſhow; I then gave the poor creature ſome freſh 
r water, with which, it I would haye let him, he would 
- have burſt himſelf, | 

4 After this I went on board: the firſt fight T met with 
. was two men drowned in the cook-room, or forecaſtle 
0 of the ſhip, with their arms faſt about one another. I 
: concluded, as is indeed probable, that when the ſhip 
: ſtruck, it being in a ſtorm, the. ſea broke to high, and to 
: continually over her, that the men were not able to bear 


it, and were ſtrangled with the conſtant ruſhing in of the 
water, as much as if they had been under water; beſides 
the dog, there was nothing left in the ſhip that had life, 
nor any goods that I could ſee, but what were tpoiled by 
the water: there were ſome caſłs of liquor, whether wine 
or brandy I knew not, which lay lower in the hold, and 
which, the water being ebbed out, I could ſee ; but they 
were too large to meddle with. I ſaw ſeveral cheſts, 
| which I believed belonged to ſome of the ſeamen, and I 
got two of them into the boat, without examining what 
was in them. 

Had the ſtern of the ſhip been fixed, and the fore-part 
broken off, I am perſuaded I might have made a good 
voyage; for by what I found in theſe two cheſts, I had 
room to ſuppole the ſhip had a great deal of wealth on 
board; and if I may gueſs by the courſe ſhe ſteered, 
ſne muit have been bound from the Buenos Ayres, or the 
Rio de la Plata, in the ſouth part of Amer ca, beyond 
the Brazils, to the Havanuah, in the Gulph ot Mexico, 
and ſo perhaps to Spain: ſhe had, no doubt, a great 


treaſure in her, but of no uſe at that time to any bag 
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and what became of the reſt of her people I then 


knew not. 


I found, beſides theſe cheſts, a little caſk full of li- 


quor, of about twenty gallons, which I got into my 


boat with much difficulty: there were ſeveral muſquets 
in-a cabin, and a great powder-horn, with about four 
pounds of powder in it; as for the muſquets, I had no 


occaſion for them, ſo I left them, but took the powder- 


horn. I took a fire-ſhovel and tongs, which I wanted 
extremely; as alſo two little braſs kettles, a copper-pot 
to make chocolate, and a gridiron ; and with this car- 
go, and the dog, 1 came away, the tide beginning to 
make home again; and the ſame evening, about an hour 


within night, I reached the iſland again, weary and fa- 


tigued to the laſt degree. 

I repoſtd that night in the boat, and in the morning I 
reſolved to harbour what I had gotten in my new cave, 
not to carry it home to my caſtle : after refreſhing my- 


ſelf, I got all my cargo on ſhore, and began to examine 


the particulars : the caſk of liquor I found to be a kind 
of rum, but not ſuch as we had at the Brazils; and, in 
a word, not at all good; but when I came to open the 
cheſts, I found ſeveral things which I wanted: for ex- 
ample, I found in one a fine caſe of bottles of an extra- 
ordinary kind, and filled with cordial waters, fine, and 
very good ; the bottles held about three pints each, and 
were tipped with flyer. I found two pots of very good 


ſuccades, or ſweat- meats, ſo faſtened alſo on the top, 


that the ſalt-water had not hurt them: and two more 
of the ſame, which the water had ſpoiled. I found ſome 
good ſhirts, which were very welcome to me, and about 
a dozen and half of white linen handkerchiefs and co- 
Joured neckclochs ; the former were alto very welcome, 
being exceeding refreſhing to wipe my face ina hot day; 
beſides this, when I came to the till in the cheſts, I found 
there three great bags of pieces of eight, which held 
about eleven hundred pieces in all; and in one of them, 
wrapt up in a paper, ſix doubloons of gold, and ſome 
{mall bars or wedges of gold; I ſuppoſe they might all 
weigh near a pound, | | The 
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The other cheſt I found had ſome clothes in it, but of 
little value; but by the circumſtances it muſt have be- 
longed to the gunner's mate; though there was no 
powder in it, but about two pounds of glazed powder 
in the three flaſks, kept, I ſuppoſe, for charging their 
fowling-pieces on occaſion : upon the whole, I got very 
little by this voyage, that was of much uſe to me: for, 
as to the money, I had no manner of occaſion for it; it 
was to me as the dirt under my feet; and I would have 
om it all for three or four pair of Engliſh ſhoes or 

ockings, which were things I greatly wanted, but had 
not had on my feet now for many years. I had, indeed, 
gotten two pair of ſhoes now, which I took off the feet 
of the two drowned men, whom I ſaw in the wreck ; and 


I found two pair more in one of the cheſts, which were 


very welcome to me, but they were not like our Engliſh 
ſhoes, either for eaſe or ſervice, being rather what we 
call pumps than ſhoes. I found in this ſeaman's cheſt 
about fifty pieces of eight in royals, but no gold. I ſup- 
pole this belonged to a poorer man than the other, which 
ſeemed to belong to ſome officer. | 

Well, however, I lugged this money home to my 
cave, and laid it up, as I had done that before, which 1 
brought from our own ſhip; but it was a great pity, as 
I fatd, that the other part of the ſhip had not, come to 
my ſhare; for I am fatisfied I might have loaded my ca- 
noe ſeveral times over with money, which, if I had ever 
eſcaped to England, would have lain here ſafe enough 
till I might have come again and fetched it. 

Rarvirg now brought all my things on ſhore, and ſe- 
cured them, I went back to my boat, and rowed or 
addled her along the ſhore to her old harbour, where I 
ie her up, and made the beſt of my way to my old habi- 
fre I tound every thing fafe and quiet; fo 1 
began to repoſe myſelf, live after my old faſhion, and 
take care of my family affairs; and, for a while, I lived 
eaſy enough; only that I was more vigilant than Tuſed 
to be, looked out oftener, and did not go abroad ſo much; 
and if at any time I did ſtir with any freedom, it was al- 
| | 38 ways 
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ways to the eaſt part of the iſland, where I was pretty 
well ſatisfied the ſavages never came, and where I could 
go without ſo many precautions, and ſuch a load of arms 
and ammunition as I always carried with me if I went 
the other way. 

T lived in this condition near two years more, during 
which time my head was filled with projects and deſigns, 
how, if it were poſſible, I might get away from this 
iſland ; ſometimes I was for making another voyage to 
the wreck, though my reaſon told me there was nothing 
left worth the hazard of my voyage; ſometimes tor a 
ramble one way, ſometimes another; and I believe ve- 
rily, if I had had the boat that J went from Sallee in, I 
ſhould have ventured to ſea, bound any where, I knew 
not whither. | 

I have been, in all my circumſtances, a memento to 
thoſe who are touched with that general plague of man- 
kind, whence, for aught I know, one half of their miſe- 
ries flow; I mean, that of not being ſatisfied with the ſta- 
tion wherein God and nature hath placed them: for, not 
to look back upon my primitive condition, and the ex- 
cellent advice of my father, the oppoſition to which was, 
as I may call it, my original ſin, my ſubſequent miſtakes 
of the ſame kind have been the means of my coming into 
this miſerable condition; for had that Providence, which 
ſo happily had ſeated me at the Brazils, as a planter, 
bleſſed me with reaſonable defires, and could I have been 
contented to have gone on gradually, I might have been 
= this time, I mean in the time of my being on this 
ifland, one of the moit conſiderable planters in the Bra- 
zils; nay, I am perſuaded, that by the improvements I 
had made in that little time lived there, and the increaſe 
I ſhould probably have made, if I had ſtayed, I might 
have been worth an hundred thouſand moidores ; and 
what buſineſs had I to leave a ſettled fortune, well ſtocked 
plantation, improving and increaſing, to turn ſupercargo 
to Guinea, to fetch Negroes, when paticnce and time 
would have ſo increaſed our ſtock at home, that we 
could have bought them at our own doors, from thoſe 
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whoſe huſineſs it was to fetch them? And though it 
had coft us ſomething more, yet the difference of that 
price was by no means worth ſaving at ſo great a hazard. 

But as this is ordinarily the fate of young heads, fo 
reflection upon the folly of it is as ordinarily the exer- 
cile of more years, or of the dear-bought experience of 
time; and fo it was with me now; and yet to deep had 
the miſtake taken root in my temper, that I could not 
ſatisfy myſelf in my ſtation, but was continually poring 
upon the means and poſſibility cf my eſcape from this 
e and that J may, with the greater * to the 
reader, bring cn the remaining part of my ſtory, it 
may not be improper to give {ome account of my firft 
conceptions on the ſubject of this fooliſh ſcheme tor my 


eicape, and how and upon what foundation I acted. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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